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When tlie first volume of tliis book was published!, 
I liad little expectation that the second would be so 
long in course of eonipletion, as the result has shown 
it to have been. In truth, I had not measured aright 
the extent of the work before me. But when I came 
to take account of the wealth of my materials, and 
to reflect upon the means of converting them into 
history, I saw clearly that the task I had undertaken 
was a. more arduous and perplexing one than I had 
originally supposed. 

it is not difficult to make the reader under- 
stand my perplexities ; and I hope that, understand- 
ing, ho will sympathise with them. • The events to be 
narrated covered a large area of space, but were com- 
pressed within a small period of time. Chronologi- 
cally they moved along parallel lines, but locally they 
were divergent and distracting. The question was 
how it WM best to deal historically with all these 
synchronous incidente. To ' have written according ^to,| 
_with some approach; to, «fid^ty' of, 'detail,'':®' 







XU PEEFACE. 

and the first relief of Lucknow In the one T 
have traced the movements of Neill and Have- 
lock, under the direction of Lord Canning, and 
in the other of Anson, Barnard, Wilson, and Nichol- 
son, with the aid and inspiration of Sir John 
Lawrence, It is by thus following the fortunes 
of individuals that we may best arrive at a just con- 
ception of the general action of the whole. For it 
was by the energies of individual men, acting mostly 
on their own responsibility, that little by little re- 
bellion was trodden down, and the supremacy of the 
English firmly re-established. It will be seen that I 
have adhered very closely to pure narrative. The 
volume, indeed, is a volume of fact, not of contro- 
versy and speculation; and as it relates to the earlier 
scenes of the great struggle for Empire, it is mostly 
an account of military revolt and its suppression. 
Dealing with the large mass of facts, which are 
reproduced in the cha,pters now published, and in 
those which, though written, I have been compelled 
to reserve for future publication, I have consulted 
and collated vast piles of contemporary correspon- 
dence, and entered largely into communication, by 
personal intercourse or by letter, with men who have 
been individually connected with the events described. 
For every page published in this volume some ten 
pages have been written and compiled in aid of the 
napative ; and if I have failed in the one great 
object of my ambition, to tell the truth, without 
exaggeration on the one hand or reservation on the 
other, ^ it has not been for want of earnest and labo- 
rious inquiry or of conscientious endeavour to turn 
my opportunities to the best account, and to lay 
before the .public an honest exposition of the his-, 
topical facts as they’’ have been nnfAmiiji 
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Still it is probable that the accuracy of some of the 
details in this volume, especially those of personal 
incident, may be questioned, perhaps contradicted, 
notwithstanding, I was about to say, all the care that 
I have taken to investigate them, but I believe that I 
should rather say ‘‘by reason of that very care." 
Such questionings or conti-adictions should not be too 
readily accepted ; for, although the authority of the 
questioner may be good, there may be still better 
authority on the other side. I have often had to 
choose between very conflicting statements; and I 
have sometimes found my informants to be wrong, 
though apparently with the best opportunities of 
being right, and have been compelled to reject, as 
convincing proof, even the overwhelming assertion, 
“But, I was there.” Men who are personally 
engaged in stirring events are often too much oc- 
cupied to know what is going on beyond the little 
spot of ground which holds them at the time, and 
often from this restricted stand-point they see through 
a glass darkly. It is hard to disbelieve a man of 
honour when he tells you what he himself did ; but 
every writer, long engaged in historical inquiry, has 
had before him instances in which men, after even a 
brief lapse of time, have confounded in their minds 
the thought of doing, or the intent to do, a certain 
thing, with the fact of having actually done it. In- 
deed, in the commonest affairs of daily life, we often 
find the intent mistaken for the act in the retrospect. 

The case of Captain Rosser’s alleged offer to take a 
Squadron of Dragoons and a Troop of Horse Artillery 
to Delhi on the night of the 10th of May (illustrated 
in the Appendix) may be regarded as an instMee of 
tnis contusion. JL could cite other instances. One 
will sufl3.ee' 'military,., <>fit»r;j'Of ■ high 'rank, bf 
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statement with reference to one of the most interest 

tion ofT J 

illustriow<?\‘T) officer, who 1ms since become 

poslbfe ffij “ «s nearly a. 

whomlehaaTef:r“7™i*r™^^^^^ 

nisant of the alleged fact %hr> pc^^oually cog- 

ofthe «ne desX^“^;:f4“^^trt“S 

h™evL\apMned”\hf ‘"““t “"“"S °f the kind 

as I ventured rtelt I f 
to me at the time thlt™?d''^°, described it 
lustre on his renutatioTi additional 

Obvions,ev™ if he S ";■? “1 •“ T“ *■“ 
fepntaaon, that it was nM to reItJloriflc"S‘‘t1 

“utthTtle^ll 

be not an aceomplirhed Ja‘,^7"^“ 

flUfllled. Experiences ofthis kind rendyaicS” “"i 

inquirer veiy sceptical even of ^J^^rical 

to be on ■• the beat pc«iMe anthoriv. “rX 

find ourselves from it.* urther off wo may 
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Iiiif;, notwit hstatulhig snch discouraging instances 
of the difficulty of extracting tlie truth, even from the 
testimony of truthful men, who have been actors in 
the scenes to be described, I cannot but admit the 
general value of such testimony to the writer of con- 
temporary history. And, indeed, there need be some 
advantages in writing of events still fresh in the 
memory of men to compensate for its manifest dis- 
advantages. These disadvantages, however, ought 
always to be felt by the writer rather than by the 
reader. It has been often said to me, in reply tQ my 
inquiries, “ Yes, it is perfectly true. But these men 
are still living, and the truth cannot be told.” To 
this my answer has been: “To the Histoidan all men 
are dead.” If a Avriter of contemporary history is 
not prepared to treat the living and the dead alike— 
to speak as freely and as truthfully of the fonner as 
of the latter, with no more reservation in the one 
case than in the other — ^lie has altogether mistaken 
his vocation, and should look for a subject in prehis- 
toric times. There are some actors in the scenes here 
described of whom I do not know whether they be 
living or whether they be dead. Some have passed 
away from the sphere of worldly exploits whilst this 
volume has been slowdy taking shape beneath my pen. 
But if this has in any way influenced the character of 
my Avriting, it has only been by imparting increased 
tenderness to my judgment of men, who can no longer 
defend themselves or explain their conduct to the 
Avorld. Even this offence, if it be one against his- 
torical truth, I am not conscious of having actually 
committed. 

I have but a few more words to say, but because 1 
say them last it must not be thogght 4tat I feel them 
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BOOK IV.— THE RISIHG IN THE NORTH-WEST, 
[May* 1857.] 


CHAPTER I 


IMPOETANCE OP THE SBIZTOE OP DEEHI— MOEAE ISTPEtTENCES— POSITION OP 
THE DELHI FAMILY — ^EAELY HISTOEY — SHCCESSIYB DEGEADATIONS— THE 
QUESTION OP SUCCESSION— INTEI6UBS OP ZEENDT-MEHAL— DEATH OP 
PEINOE PAKIR-OOD-DEEN— EiNBWED INTEISUBS — VIEWS OP LOBD CAN- 
NING— STATE OP MAHOMEDAN PEELING AT DELHI— THE NATIVE PBESS — 
COEKESPONDENOB WITH PERSIA— THE PEOCLAMATION — TEMPEE OP THE 
SOLDIERY. 


It Yvas a work of time at Calcutta to elicit all tke Lord Can- 
details of the sad story briefly outlined in the pre- pelliQue 
ceding chapter. But the great fact was patent to^^““' 
Lord Canning that the English had been driven- out 
of Delhi, and that, for a time, in that great centre of 
_ Mahomedanism, the dynasty of the Mogul Family 
was" restored. The treniendous political significance 
of this yevolution could not be misunderstood by the 
most obtUBe, or glossed ov€5‘ by Ihe .most sahguink 
The Emperors Delhi had long <^is©d to exercise 
mj substantial tothority over thu peU^ wlibm ihoy. 
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he dT? .Toars the Muster ol 

Delhi Palace had been, in the estiniution of (],(- 

i^nglish, merely a pageant and a show. Jhit the 

pageantry, the show, the name, had never ceawMl 

people of India. Up to a comparatively recent period 
all the coin of India had borne the suporseriptin„ of 
the Mogul ; and the chiefs of India, 4hcther Maho 

medan or Hindoo, had still continueVto I'^m c! t 
sanction given to their successions by that slnidow of 
royalty, as something more assuring than any reoo- 
nmon which could co„e from theWunIrf I: 

m Govemmeut. If the Empire of Delhi had 
passed into a tradition, the tradition was still an 

ofTpeo^r “ 

Lorf’cmni'”^™’ I*" influences, 

D rd Canning now began to suspect that ho Iiad 

en misuMormed. In the preceding year he had 

S 2 n’'* “'S •- know M 

weU the peculiar circumstances which at that period 

made It so perilous that the Imperial Fa.„ii;r<;„H 
LSm'^in In Hn saw 

ore mm, in all their lens-th and 'hi’onrifn *t._ • ■ 





LORD WELLESLEY AND SHAH ALLUM. 3 

to a suppliant, and thwarted him in all the most 1804-57. 
cherished wishes of his heart. 


With as much brevity as may suffice to make the The Delhi 
position clear, the Delhi story must he told. The old 
King, Behaudur Shah, whose sovereignty had been 
proclaimed, was the second in descent from the Em- 
peror Shah Allum, whom, blind, helpless, and miser- 
able, the English had rescued from the gripe of the 1804 . 
Mahrattas,* when at the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the armies of Lake and Wellesley broke up their 
powerful confederacy, and scattered the last hopes’ of 
the French. Shah Allum was the sreat-ffrandson of 


Timour, the great founder of the dynasty of the 
Moguls. ^ Even in the depths of his misery and 
humiliation, he was regarded by the most magnificent 
of English viceroys as a mighty potentate, whom it 
was a privilege to protect, and sacrilege to think of 
supplanting. The “great game” of Lord Wellesley 
embraced nothing so stupendous as the usurpation of 
the Imperial throne. Perhaps it was, as his brother 
Arthur and John Malcolm deelared, and as younger 
men suspected and hinted, that the Governor-General, 
worn out by the oppositions and restrictions of the 
Leadenhall-street Government, and broken in health 
by the clinaate of Calcutta, had lost his old daring 
and cast aside his pristine ambition. Perhaps it was 
believed by him and by his associates in the Council 

liTm n mtemew with peron oppressed by the accumulated, 

him IS thus officially described in the calamities of old age and degraded 
records of the day : In the authority, extreme poverty and loss 

theComm&nder^n-Ghiefwasush^^^ canopy, the remnant of his royal 
fbA presence, and found state, with every external appear- 
the unfortunate and venerable Bm- ance of the misery of his condirlon/' 
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Cliamber that it would be sounder policy, tcmdiug 
more to our own gi'andeur in tlie cud, to gatlicr 
gradual strength from this protective connexion with 
the Emperor, before endeavouring to walk in t ie. 
pleasant paths of imperialism. But in either case, he 
recoiled from the thought of its being suspectc'd in 
England, that he wished to place the East India Com- 
pany, substantively or vicariously, on the throne oi 
the Moguls. It has never,” he wrote to the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors, June 2, 1805, 
**been in the contemplation of this Govci nnieut to 
derive from the charge of protecting and supporting 
his Majesty the privilege of employing the Royal 
Prerogative as an instrument ot establishing any 
control or ascendancy over the States and Chieftains 
of India, or of asserting on the part of his Majesty 
any of the claims which, in his capacity of Emperor 
of Hindostan, his Majesty may be considered to 
possess upon the provinces originally composing the 
Mogul Empire. The benefits which the Governor* 
General in Council expected to derive from placing 
the King of Delhi and the Royal Family under the 
protection of the British Government, are to be 
traced in the statement contained in our despatch 
to your Honourable Committee of the 13th of July, 
1804,* relative to the evils and embarrassments 
to which the British power might have been ex- 
posed by the prosecution of claims and pretensions 

* Tte oWeets are thus euume- India, and the British Government 
'■> rated in the despatch to which re- has obtained a favourable opjportu- 
■"' ference is made: “ifhe deliverance nitj of conciliating the confidence 
ofthelmperorShah Allumfromthe and securing the applause &f sur- 
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control of tlie Trencb power esta- rounding states by providing a ...... 

blisbed in tbe ISlortli-west quarter and tranquil asylum for the declining 
of Hindostan, by whicb the Goverm age of that venerable and unfortu-' 
. merit of France has been deprived of nate monarch, and asmtablemam- 
a powerful instrument in the eventual tenance for his numerous and dls- 
prosecution of its hostile designs tressed family/ IS, 1804 
against the British Government in 
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on tlie part of the Mahrattas, or of the French, in the 1804 
name and under the authority of his Majesty Shah 
Allum, if the person and family of that unhappy 
monarch had continued under the custody and con- 
trol of those powers, and especially of the French.” 

It must have taxed the ingenuity of Lord Welles- 
ley, even with the experienced guidance and assist- 
ance of Sir George Barlow and Mr. Edmonstone, to 
design a scheme for the continuance or restoration of 
the Empire on a small scale — ^a scheme whereby Shah 
Allum might become more than a pensioner, a 
pageant, and a puppet, and yet less than the sub- 
stance of a sovereign. He was to be a Edng and yet 
no King — a something and yet nothing — a‘ reality 
and a sham at the same time. It was a solace to us, 
in the “great game,” to know that we “held the 
King but it wms a puzzle to us how to play the 
card. It was, indeed, a gi’eat political paradox, which 
Lord Wellesley’s Government was called upon to in- 
stitute ; and he did the best that could be done, in 
the circumstances in which he was placed, to recon- 
cile not only the House of Timour, but the people 
Avho still clung reverentially to the great Mahomedan 
dynasty, to the state of things which had arisen out 
of those circumstances. It was determined that a 
certain amount of that dignity, which is derived from 
territorial dominion, should still be attached to the 
person of the Emperor; that within certain limits 
he should still be the fountain of justice ; and that 
(negatively) within those limits the power of life or 
death should be in his hands. And in addition to 
the revenues of the districts thus reserved as an ap- 
panage of the Throne, he and his family were to re- 
ceive stipendiary allowances amounting to more than 
a' hundred thousand pounds a. ye|ir. ■, 
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Thus the Emperor of all the Indies — the Great 
Mogul, traditionally the grandest sovereign in the 
Universe — became, whilst still indued with the purple 
and the gold of imperial state, and rejoicing in the 
appeai*ance of territorial dominion, virttmlly a pen- 
sioner of a Company of Merchants. The situation 
was one which conferred many advantages on the 
British Government in India, but it was not ^vithout 
its dangers. Even in the depths of his misery and 
degradation, the King’s name was a ]ullar of strength ; 
the rags of royalty were reverenced by the people. 
And Lord Wellesley saw clearly that if the ancestral 
State of the Mogul were perpetuated— if he wore left 
to reside in the Palace of Shah Jehan, with all the 
accompaniments of his former grandeur around him, 
in the midst of a Mahomedan population still loyal to 
the House of Timour — there might some day be an 
attempt to reconstruct the ruined monarchy in the 
person of one of Shah Allum’s successors, wliich 
might cause us grievous annoyance. So it was pro- 
posed that Monghyr should become the residence of 
the Imperial Family. But the old King shuddered 
at the thought of removal, and the shudder ran 
through his family, from the oldest to the youngest, 
male and female, relatives and dependants. Not, thei’e- 
fore, to inflict any further pain or humiliation upon 
them. Lord Wellesley consented that they should abide 
in the Delhi Palace. At some future time their re- 
moval might be efiected without any cruel divulsions, ' 
any of those strainings and, crackings of the heart- 
strings, which must attend the exodus of Princes born 
in the purple, with the memory of actual sovereignty 
still fresh within them. 

In December, 1806 , Shah Allum died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Akbar Shah. It happened that 
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the English officer, who at that time represented the 
British Government at Delhi, was a courtier of the 
old school, whose inveterate politeness of speech and 
manner had ample scope for exercise at the ex- 
imperial Court. Mr. Seton would have died rather 
than hurt the feelings of the humblest denizen of the 
Palace. In the caricatures of the period he was 
represented saluting Satan with a low bow, and 
hoping that his Majesty was well and prosperous. 
Associated, at this time, in a subordinate capacity 
with Mr. Seton, but much trusted, and consulted by 
him with the deference shown to an equal in age and 
position, was young Charles Metcalfe, who, although 
little more than a boy, saw clearly the store of future 
trouble which the British Government was laying up 
for itself by not curbing the pretensions of the now 
effete Mogul. ‘‘ I do not conform,” he wrote, “ to 
the policy of Seton’s mode of managing the Royal 
Family. It is by a submission of manner and con- 
duct, carried on, in my opinion, far beyond the re- 
spect and attention which can be either prescribed 
by forms or dictated by a humane consideration for 
the fallen fortunes of a once illustrious family. It 
destroys entirely the dignity Avhich ought to be 
attached to him who represents the British Govern- 
ment, and who in reality is to govern at Delhi ; and 
it raises (I have perceived the effoct, disnlnsirKr Ucoir 
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being happy ; but, unless we moan to re-establish his 
power, let us not encourage him to dream of it.” 
No grey-haired politician could have written any- 
thing wiser than this j and when, after the lapse of a 
few years, the writer himself became “ Rusident” at 
Delhi, and had the supreme direction of affairs, all 
his boyish impressions were confiriued. He was 
brought face fo face with a state of things offensive 
alike to reason and to humanity ; but mjither he nor 
his successors in the Residency could do more than 
recommend one measure after another which might 
gradually mitigate the evils which stood out so obtru- 
sively before them. ' 

Time passed ; and the English in India, secure in 
their great possessions, dreading no external enemy, 
and feeling strong within them the power to tread 
down any danger which might arise on Indian soil, 
advanced with a firmer step and a bolder presence. 
They no longer recoiled from the thought of Empire. 
What had appeared at the commencement of the 
century to be perilous presumption, now seemed to 
be merely the inevitable accident of our position. 
The “ great game” had been imperfectly played out 
in Lord Wellesley’s time ; and ten years afterwards 
Lord Hastings saw before him the results of that 
settlement where nothing was settled, and resolved 
to assert the supremacy of the British Government 
over all the potentates of India Times were changed! 
both at home and abroad, and our feelings had 
changed with them. The Company had not quite 
forgotten that it had been established on a “pure 
mercantile, bottom.” But the successes of our arms 
in Europe had given us confidence in cturselves as a 
great military nation ; and, though the Directors in 
Leadenhall-street, true to their old traditions, might 
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still array themselves against all projects for the 
extension of our military and political power in the 
East, it was felt that the people of England would 
applaud the bolder policy, if it were only successful. 
From that time England became arbiter of the fate 
of all the Princes of India. There was no longer 
any reluctance to assert our position as the para- 
mount power. It was a necessary part of the scheme 
then to put down the fiction of the Delhi Empire. 
The word Empire was, thenceforth, to be associated 
only with the British power in the East; and the 
mock-majesty, which we had once thought it service- 
able to us to maintain, was now, as soon as possible, 
to be dismissed as inconvenient lumber. 

It might be narrated how, during a period of 
thirty years, the sun of royalty, little by little, was 
shorn of its beams — how first one Governor-General 
and then another resisted the nroud nretensiona nf 
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1 

1 Beliatidur 
.j| Shall. 


* 

1806-37. home of manifold abominations ; and a Christian 
Government had suffered, and was still sufiering, 
generation after generation of abaaduiu'd men and 
degraded women, born in that vast sty of refuge, to 
be a curse to others and to thems(dves. In subdued 
ofRcial language, it was said of these wret(;hed mem-. 
hers of a Royal House, that they wore “ independent 
of all law, immersed in idleness and profligacy, and 
indifferent to public opinion.”* It might have been 
said, without a transgression of the truth, that the 
recesses of the Palace were familiar with the com- 
mission of every crime known in the East, and that 
Heaven alone could take account of that tremendous 
catalogue of iniquities. 

On the evening of the 28 th of September, 1837 , 
Akbar Shah died, at the age of eighty-two. He had 
intrigued some years before to sot aside the succes- 
sion of the Heir-Apparent in behalf of a favourite 
son ; but he had failed.t And now Prince Aboo 
Zuffer, in the official language of the day, “ ascended 
the throne, assuming the title of Abool Mozuffer 
Surajoodeen Mahomed Behaudur Shah Padshah-i- 
Gazee. It is sufficient that he should be known 
i here by the name of Behaudur Shah. He was then 
■ far advanced in agej but he was of a long-lived 
family, and his three-score years had not pressed 
: heavily upon him. He was supposed to bo a quiet, 

; inert man, fond of poetry, a poetaster himself; and 
I not at all addicted, by nature, to political intrigue. 

; If he had any prominent characteristic it was 
-avarice. He had not long succeeded to the title 
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before lie began to press for 
royal stipend, •which had in 
iiiised to Akbar Shah, 
was imwillin 
public money 
believin 

new question he would have negatived it, the 
having been given it ought to be fulfilled- 
the original conditions. 
the King should execute a formal renunciation of all 
further claims upon the British Government; but 
Behaudur Shah did as his father had done before 
him. He refused to subscribe to the proposed con- 
ditions, and continued to cherish a belief that, by 
sending an agent to England, he might obtain what 
he sought without any embarrassing restrictions, 

Akbar Shah had employed as his representative the Rammohuu 
celebrated Brahmin, Rammohun Roy, and ever still 
regarding himself as the fountain of honour, had 
conferred on his envoy the title of Rajah. English 
society recognised it, as it would have recognised a 
still higher title, assumed by a Khitmudgar; but 
the authorities refused their official recognition to 
the Rajahship, though they paid becoming respect to 
the character of the man, who^was stiiving to en- 
lighten the Gentiles, as a social and religious re- 
former. As the envoy of the Mogul he accomplished 
nothing; and Behaudur Shah found that the “case” 
was much in the same state as it had been when 
Rammohun Roy left India on the business of the late 
King. But he had still faith in the efficacy of a 
mission to England, especially if conducted by an 
Englishman, So when he heard that an eloquent 
lecturer, who had gained a great reputation in the 
Westerfi world by his earnest advocacy of Ae ■' 


an addition to the 1837. 
some sort been pro- 
The Lieutenant-Governor Sir Charles 
g to recommend such a waste of the 
; but the Governor-General, equally Lord Auck- 
ig it to be wasteful, said that, although as 

1 promise 
•but upon 
Those conditions were, that 
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of the coloured races, had come to India, Behaudur 
Shah invited him to Delhi, and was eager to enlist 
his services. He had many supposed wrongs to be re- 
dressed. Lord Ellenborough had given the finisliing 
stroke to the system of nuzzur-giving, or tributary 
present-making, to the King, by prohibiting even 
such otFerings by the Eesident* Thus had passed 
away almost the last vestige of that recognition, by 
the British Government, of the imperial dignity of 
the House of Timour ; and although money-compen- 
sation had been freely given for the loss, the change 
rankled in the mind of the King. But the Company 
had already refused to grant any increase of stipend 
to the Royal Family until the prescribed conditions 
had been accepted and Mr. George Thompson 
had no more power than Rammohun Roy to cause a 
relaxation of the decision. And in truth, there was 
no sufficient reason why the stipend should be in- 
creased. A lakh of rupees a month was sufficient, 
on a broad basis of generosity, even for that multi- 
tudinous family ; and it would have been profligate 
to throw away more money on the mock-royalty of 
Delhi, when it might be so much better bestowed, f 
There was, indeed, no ground of complaint against 

* Nuzzurshad formerly been pre- account of the affair, which will be 
seitttea by the Gbyemor-General and found in the Appendix 
the Cpmmander-m-CMef— by the f Letter of the Court of Direc- 
, llS"’ recently as tors, Eeb. 11, 1846 : “ It bein"- im- 

1837, ott the accession of Shah Be- possible for us to waive this coadi- 
liaudur.-— 8 m Letter of the Govern- tion (of executing a formal renuncia- 
ment of India, May ^,1838 And tion of aE further claims) the King 
m the cold season of 1842-3 Lord must be considered as bavin® de- 
EUenborough’s secretaries presented dined tlie offered benefit ” ° 

nusuM to the ling, without any . | Inaddition to this monthly feikli 

intimation to the Goveraor^eneral; of rupees, paid in money, Behaudur 
who, on lem^ what they had done, Shah continued to enioy the nro- 
w^ snrpns^ and mdig^t m the ceeds of some crown Ms, and Lo 

estreme, and put a stop to tte nnz- of some ground-rents in the citv 

Wv^ for ever kr. William See evidence of Mr. Sanders at the 
Edwards, one of the secretaries King’s trial: " He was irrecduf of 
! ooaoeraed, has given an interesting a stipend of one lakh of ruptes^per 
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the British Government; and, perhaps, the King 1843 — 9 , 
would have subsided into a state, if not of absolute Zenana in- 
content, of submissive quietude, if it had not been^*’‘^“®‘ 
for that activity of Zenana intrigue, which no Orien- 
tal sovereign, with nothing to do but to live, can ever 
hope to resist. He had married a young wife, who 
had borne him a son, and who had become a favourite, 
potential for good or evil. As often it has happened, 
from the time of the patriarchs downwards, this son 
of his old age also became a favourite ; and the King 
was easily wrought upon by Queen Zeenut-Mehal to 
endeavour to set aside the succession of the heir- 
apparent in favour of the boy-prince. The' unjust 
supercession, which his father had endeavoured to 
perpetrate against him, might now some day be put 
in force by himself, for the gratification of his fa- 
vourite. But it was necessary in such a case to walk 
warily. Any rash hasty action might be followed 
by a failure which could never be repaired. In any 
case, it would be better to wait until the child, Jewan 
Bukht, were a few years older, and he could be ex- 
tolled as a youth of promise. Meanwhile the great 
Chapter of Accidents might contain something in 
their favour. So hanging on to the skirts of Circum- 
stance, he watched for the coming of an opportunity. 

And ere long the opportunity came — ^bringing with 
it more than had been looked for, and not all to the 
satisfaction of the royal expectants. 
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Dara Bukht, tte Heir- Apparent, died. At this time 
the King, Behaudur Shah, had numbered more than 
seventy years. In natural course his death could be no 
very remote contingency. The question of succession, 
therefore, pressed heavily on the mind of the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalhousie was not a man to regard 
with much favour the mock sovereignty of the Mogul. 
Others before him, with greater tenderness for an- 
cient dynastic traditions, had groaned over the long 
continuance of a state of things at which reason and 
truth revolted ; and the extinction of the titular dig- 
nity of the Kings of Delhi, after the death of Behau- 
dur Shah, had been urged upon the Government of 
the East India Company.* But the proposal stirred 
up divisions in- the Council Chamber of Leadenhall, 
which resulted in delayed action. The usual expe- 
dient of waiting for further advices from India was 
resorted to,, and so Lord Dalhousie found the ques- 
tion unsettled. The death of Prince Dara Bukht 
afforded an opportunity for its settlement, which a 
Governor-General of Dalhousie’s temperament was 
not likely to neglect. The next in succession, accord- 
ing to Mahomedan law, was Prince Fakir-ood-deen, 
a man thirty years of age, reputed to be of quick 
parts,, fond of European society, and tolerant of the 
British Government. And the Governor-General saw 
both in the character of the man and the circum- 
stances of his position that which might favour and 


tlie M of August, out specific authority from the 6o- 
lS44i^the of Directors ob- vemor-QeneraL If m these instruo- 
semd: TOe Governor-General has tions the abolition of the titlff is 
okeoiiofis to tke ccmtemplated, we cannot ffive it our 

mtiie the demise of tiie. sanction until we have heard further 

^ r?™' ?? -srhatever irom you on the subject, and have 
*ali be feteu which can be cem- had time to consider the purport and 
stmed^ a recognition of fhp dc- the jgiunds of the recommendation 
scent of tial title to a successor with- wlw may be offered.” 
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facilitate the changes which he wisely desired to 1849. 
introduce. 

It was manifestly the duty of the British Govern- Lord 
ment not to perpetuate a state of things which had measures 
nothing but tradition to gloss over its oflFensive de-' 
formity. But the operation that had become neces- 
sary was not one to be performed violently and ab- 
ruptly, without regard to times and seasons. Feeling 
sure that the opportunity could not be far distant, 

Lord Dalhousie had been contented to wait. It had 
now come. Prince Dara Bukht was the last of the 
Delhi Princes who had been “ bom in the purple.” Pie 
had been reared and he had ripened in the expectation 
of succeeding to the Kingship of Delhi; and there 
might have been some hardship, if not a constructive 
breach of faith, in destroying the hopes of a lifetime 
at the very point of fruition. But Prince FaMr- 
ood-deen had been bom a pensioner. He had no 
recollection of “the time when the King of Delhi 
still sat on the throne and was recognised as the 
paramount potentate in India.” It could, therefore, 
be no injustice to him to admit his accession to the 
chiefship of the family upon other conditions than 
those which had been recognised in the case of his 
father ; whilst it was, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General, sound policy, on the other hand, to sweep 
away all the privileges and prerogatives which had 
kept aliye this great pretentious mock-royalty in the 
heart of our Empire. 

The evils to be removed were many ; but two 
among them were more glaring than the rest. The 
perj^tuation of the kingly title was a great sore. 

Lord Dalhousie did not overrate its magnitude. 
Perhaps, indeed, he scarcely took in its true, pfopor- 
tions. “ " 


For he wrote that the PrinceasiUC 
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its people, whatever they might once have been, had 
become “entirely indifferent to the condition of the 
King or his position.”* And he added: “The Bri- 
tish Government has become indeed and in truth the 
paramount Sovereign in India. It is not expedient 
that there should be, even in name, a rival in the 
person of a Sovereign whose ancestors once held the 
paramountcy we now possess. His existence could 
never really endanger us, I admit ; although the in- 
trigues of which he might, and not unfrequently has 
been made the nucleus, might incommode and vex 
us.” I have said before that Lord Dalhousie “ could 
not understand the tenacity with which the natives 
of India cling to their old traditions — could not sym- 
pathise with the veneration which they felt for their 
ancient dynasties.”! Time might have weakened the 
veneration felt for the House of Delhi, but had not, 
assuredly, effaced it. There was still sufficient vitality 
in it to engender, under favouring circumstances, 
something more than discomfort and vexation. But 
Lord Dalhousie erred only in thus under-estimating 
the proportions of the evil which he now desired to 
remove. He was not, on that account, less impressed 
I'^ie fact that it would be grievous impolicy on 
the part of the British Government to suffer the 
^Iiigly title, on the death of Behaudur Shah, to pass 
to another generation. 

The other evil thing of which I have spoken was 
the maintenance of the Palace as a royal residence. 
Regarded in the aspect of morality and humanity, 
as already observed, it was an abomination of^the 
worst kind. But, more clearly even than this,. 
I^rd Dalhousie discerned the political and military 
I dis^;^tages of the temtmg sthte of things, by 

» Miirnte, Jebniary 10, 1849. ’ t dnk, vol. i. p. 866. 
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which, what was in reality a great fortress in the 
hands of a possible enemy, was suffered to command 
the chief arsenal of Upper India. Here,'* wi’ote 
the Governor-General, “ we have a strong fortress in 
the heart of one of the pi’incipal cities of our Empire, 
and in entire command of the chief magazine of the 
Upper Provinces— which lies so exposed, both to 
assault and to the dangers arising from the careless- 
ness of the people dwelling around it— that it is a 
matter of surprise that no accident has yet occurred 
to it. Its dangerous position has been frequently 
remarked upon, and many schemes have been pre- 
pared for its improvement and defence ; but the only 
eligible one is the transfer of the stores into the Palace, 
which would then be kept by us as a British post, 
capable of maintaining itself against any hostile 
manoeuvre, instead of being, as it now is, the source 
of positive danger, and perhaps not unfrequently the 
focus of intrigues against our power.”* 

There was undoubted wisdom in this. To remove 

effects as resards the destnictiou 
that Lord Dalhoiisie laid wy stress of life. 2nd. ft Trould destroy the 
upon the fact that no European magnificent Palace of Delhi. ^3rd 

Goyeminent property 

indeed did Sir Charles Napier who would also he very great, espemirv 
at this time w^ CommandeiMii-Ohief if my views of the importLce of 
of the British army in India. _ He Delhi, given in my report, be aLd 
S military situa- upon; namely, that it and Dinapore 

tion was a false one, and he wrote should be two great magazines for the 
mimlqahout the defence of the city, Bengal Presidency. 4th. It is with- 
but without drawing any distinction out defence beyond what the guard 
between European and Native of fifty men oftW, and its Kare 
troops. In both oases the anticipated so weak that a mob could push them 

was from a ming of the in. I therefore think a poWmT 

peope^ not of tlie soldiery. With gazine slionld be built in a safe 

^ strong castle three 

answer well, but I fear the 
1849), saying: «A^ regards the repairs would be too extSive - 

aa-more. so, paftaps, than 

*’® “®’’® efflcaciW viz., to iuild a 
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1849. - the Delhi Family from the Palace, and to abolidi all 

their Alsatian privileges, upon the death of Behaiulur 
Shah, could have been no very difficult work. But 
to Lord Dalhousie it appeared that this part of the 
duty which lay before him should be accomplished 
with the least possible delay. He conceived that 
there would be , no necessity to wait for the demise 
of the titular sovereign, as in all probability the King 
might be persuaded to vacate the Palace, if suffi- 
cient inducement were held out to him. He ar- 
gued that, as the Kings of Delhi had possessed a 
convenient and favourite country residence at the 
Kootab, some twelve miles to the south of Delhi, 
and that as the place was held in great veneration, 
generally and particularly, as the burial-place of a 
noted Mahomedan saint and of some of the ancestors 
of Behaudur Shah, his Majesty and the Royal Family 
were not likely to object to their removal, and, if 
they did object, it was to be considered whether pres- 
sure might not be put upon them, and their consent 
obtained by the extreme measure of withholding the 
royal stipend. But the representative of a long line 
of Kings might not unreasonably have demurred to 
the expulsion of his Family from the old home of his 
father^ and it demanded no great exercise of imagi- 
nation to comprehend the position. 

^^vsoftlie When this exposition of Lord Dalhousie’s views 
Government was laid before the Court of Directors of the East 
India Compmy, the subject was debated with much 
interest in Leadenhall-street.* Already had the 
strong mmd of the Governor-General begun to influ- 
ence the councils of the Home Government of India. 
There were one or two able and active members of 

* Sir A.i*0liibald Galloway, wbp century, was Chairman of tlie East 
had taken part in the defence of India Company, 
f ' ' - BcM at .the conamencement of the ' ; ' • - ' ’ , 



instructions to India, negativing tlie proposals of 
the Governor-General. But when the draft went CJonflict be* 
from Leadenhall-street to Cannon-row, it met with St Sd 
determined opposition from the Board of Control, Board, 
over which at that time Sir John Hobhouse pre- 
sided.* It was contended that the British Go- 
vernment were not pledged to continue to Shah 
Allum’s successors the privileges accorded to 
and that the Court had not proved that the pro- 
posals of the Governor-General were either unjust 
or impolitic. Then arose one of those sharp con- 
flicts between the Court and the Board which 
in the old days of the Double Government some- 
times broke in upon the monotonv of tliPiV 
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Mahomedan population of tlie country. They were 
prepared to sanction persuasive means to obtain the 
evacuation of the Palace, but they most strongly 
objected to compulsion. The Board then replied that 
it was not necessary in such a case to obtain the con- 
sent of the Members of Council, and that if they had 
felt any alarm as to the results of the proposed mea- 
sure, they would have communicated tlieir apprehen- 
sions to the Court (which, however, was a mistaken 
impression) — ^that there was no sort of obligation to 
continue to the successors of Shah Allum what Lord 
Wellesley had granted to him — that it was a question 
only of policy, and that as to the effect of the pro- 
posed measure on the minds of the Mahomedans, the 
local ruler was a better judge than the Directors at 
home (and this, perhaps, was another mistake) ; but 
when the Indian minister added: “The chance of 
"danger to the British Empire from the head of the 
House of Timour may be infinitely small ; but if a 
Mahomedan should ever think that he required such 
a rallying-point for the purpose of infusing into those 
ef his own faith spirit and bitterness in' an attack on 
Christian, supremacy, he would surely find that a 
Prince already endowed with the regal title, and pos- 
si^sed of a royal residence, was a more efficient in- 
, ^*timent in his hands than one placed in the less 
conspicuous position contemplated by Lord Dal- 
housie and his advisers,” he spoke wisely and pre- 
sdently. On receipt of this letter, the Court again 

tlie xespect; it sinews for that ancient that memoij is regarded is altogether 
honour* The entire indifference of distinct from anj" hopes of its renewal, 
the Princes and the people of India, But it is a, feeling which it is impolitic 
to the condition or position of the to wound. Prom' mere hopelessness 
Eang is alleged ; but the Court pan- , >of resistaiiLce it may not iinmediately 
. not thlah it possible that any people show itself, but may remain latent 
can <^er become indifferent to the till other causes of public danger 
memory of its former greatness, may bring it into action.’* 

The traditional deference with which 
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returned to the conflict, urging that the}’- felt so 
deeply the importance of the subject that they could 
not refrain from making a further appeal to the 
Board. They combated what had been said about 
the implied concurrence of the Council, and the argu- 
ment against the claims of the Delhi Family based 
upon the action of Lord Wellesley, and then they 
proceeded to speak again of the feelings of the Maho- 
medan population. “The amount of disaffection,” 
they said, “ in the Mahomedan population, which the 
particular measure, if carried into effect, may pro- 
duce, is a matter of opinion on which the means do 
not exist of pronouncing confidently. The evil may 
prove less than the Court apprehend, or it may be far 
greater than they would venture to predict. But of 
this they are convinced, that even on the most 
favourable supposition, the measure would be con- 
sidered throughout India as evidence of the com- 
mencement of a great change in our policy.” “ The 
Court,” it was added, “ cannot contemplate without 
serious uneasiness the consequences which may arise 
from such an impression, should it s-o forth D-ATiomllir 
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hey would deeply deplore." But the hst appeal fell 
m Lny ground. The Board were obdura,te They 

leplored the difference of opinion accepted the chs- 
dihner, and, on the last day of the year, directed, 

» according to the powers vested m them by the h- , 
a despatch to be sent to India in the J 

the Board. So instructions were sent out to Inclni, 
signed ministerially by certain members ot the Ooui t, 
totally opposed to what, as a body, they believed t 
be consistent with policy and justice. 

On full consideration of this correspondence, con- 
ducted as it was, on both sides, with no common 
ability, it is difficult to resist the conviction that both 
were right and both were wrong— right m what they 
asserted, ivrong in what they denied. It was, in 
truth, but a choice of evils that lay before the double 
Government ; but each half ef it erred in denying the 
existence of the dangers asserted by the other. Much, 
of course, on both sides was conjecture or speculation, 
to be tested by the great touchstone of the h uture ; 
and it depended on the more rapid or the more tardy 
ripening of events on the one side or the other to 
demonstrate the greater sagacity of the Court or the 
Board. If there should be no popular excitement 
before the death of Behaudur Shah, to make the King 
Delhi, in his great palatial stronghold, a rallying- 
point for a disaffected people, that event, followed by 
the abolition of the title and the removal of the 
Family from the Palace, might prove the soundness 
n/Mirt.’a arffuments, by evoking a Mahomedan 


Summary 
of tlie 
argument, 
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of Timour, that the apprehensions of the Board had 1849. 
not been misplaced, and that the danger on -which 
they had enlarged was a real one. There was equal 
force at the time in the arguments of both, but there 
was that in the womb of the Future which was 
destined to give the -victory to the Board. 

Lord Dalhousie received the instructions bearing isso. 
the official signatures of the Court in the early spring 
of 1850 ;* but he had before learnt in what a hot- ^ 
bed of contention the despatch was being reared, and 
when it came, he wisely hesitated to act upon its 
contents. It is to his honour that, on full considera- 
tion, he deferred to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of the Court, and by others not in the Court, 
whose opinions were entitled to equal respect. “ The 
Honourable Court,” he said, “have conveyed to the 
Governor-General in Council full authority to cany 
these measures into effect. But I have, for some 
time past, been made aware through different chan- 
nels, that the measures 1 have thus proposed regard- 

^ Some powerful protests were on the British name.” I have the 
recorded by members of the Court highest respect,” Jie said, ''for the 
•—among others by Mr. Tucker, then talents, the great acquirements, and 
nearly eighty years of age. In this the public spirit of Lord Dalhousie ; 
paper he said : " That they (I he Delhi but I must think that an individual, 
fenuly) cau be induced voluntarily to' who has onlj communicated with the 
abandon their palace, I cannot, for people of India through an inter- 
one moment, believe. The attachment preter, cannot have acquired a very 
of the natives generally to the seats intimate knowledge of the character, 
of their ancestors, however humble, habits, feelings, and prejudices of the 
is well known to all those who know people.” The veteran director erred, 
anything of the people of India; however, in making light of the 
but in this case there are peculiar strength of Delhi as a fortified city, 
circumstances, the cherished associa- "It is not,” he said, "a fortress of 
tioiis of glory, the memory of past any strength. .... It has been re- * 

grandeur, which must render the peatedly entered and sacked by un- 
Palace of Deliiithe object of attach- disciplined hordes.” "There is, in 
ment and veneration to the fallen fact,” he contiiiued, " no ground for 
family. ..... If the object is to be assuming that Delhi can become a - ^ 

accomplished, it must be by the mililary post of importance, espe- 
exertion of military force, or intimi- cially now that we Lave advan^d 
dation disgraceful to any Govern- our frontier to the banks of the 
ment, and calculated to bring odium Indus/^ • 
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of DelH, liave not met with the con- 
of authorities in England whose long 
and knowledge of Indian atfairs entitle 
■; weight, and that many there 
tendency of these proposed measures with 
' " He added that, with 

' ■ 1 thus expressed, 

! before ; but that, 
remained as strong as ever, 

- ^ themselves to be of 
to justify his carrying 
to declared opinions of 
manner cal- 
He was 
■ , and, in the mean 

of his Council, which 


ing the throne 
currence 
perience 

their opinions to great 
regard the “ 

anxiety, if not with alarm, 
unfeigned deference to the opinions 
he still held the same views as be 

although his convictions i - - 

he did not consider the measures 
such immediate urgency as 1 
them into effect, “contrary 
undoubted weight and authority, or in a ■ 
culated to create uneasiness and doubt, 
willing, therefore, to suspend action, 
while, to invite the opinions c." 1' 

had not been before recorded. _ 

' ‘ 1 thus indicated were 

,a, another difficulty of a personal 
The King protested against the 
Stimulated by his 
1 earnestly 
One objection 
of his eldest sur- 
He said that it was a 
tradition of his House, since the time of Timour, that 
no one was to sit on the throne who had been in any 
way mutilated j Fakir-ood-deen had been circumcised, 
and, therefore, he was disqualified.* The objection was 

^ The statement was an exag- my learned friend^ Moulavee Byud 
grated one — as all tlie Mogul Sm- Alitned, the rite was dis^m- 

mmm, up to the tifne of ‘Hooma- tinued, generally, in the family. But 
yoop, were cdreumcised. After the for certain physical reasons, an ex- 
of this prince, for reasons ception was made, with respect to 
fflrea Sn a verj interesting note, ai Eakir-ood-deen, and Zenut-Meua 
Uie end of tile Toluine, furnished by seized upon the pretext. 


Whilst the main questions 
under consideration, t 
character arose. ' „ 

succession of Fakir-ood-deen, 
favourite wife, Zeenut-Mehal, he pleaded 
for her son, then a boy of eleven 
wbicb he raised to the succession ' 
viving Son was a curious one, 


Palace 

intrigues- 
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urged with much vehemence, and, it was added, that 1850. 
Fakir-ood-deen was a man of bad character. The 
immediate effect of these representations was that 
Lord Dalhousie determined for a while to suspend 
official action with respect to the question of succes- 
sion, and to see what circumstances might develop in 
his favour. 

In the mean time he invited the opinions of his Opinions of 
colleagues in the Supreme Council. It consisted, at 
that time, of Sir Fredeiick Currie, Sir John Littler, 
an old Company’s officer of good repute, and Mr. 

John Lowis, a Bengal civilian, blameless in all offi- 
cial and personal relations, one of the lights of the 
Service, steady but not brilliant. The first shrewdly 
observed that we might leave the choice of a suc- 
cessor until the King’s death, which could not be 
very remote, and that we might then easily make 
terms with, or impose conditions upon, the' accepted 
candidate, for the evacuation of the Palace. The 
General looked doubtfully at the whole proposal. He 
believed that the Mahoraedan population of India 
still regarded with reverence the old Mogul Family, 
and would be incensed by its humiliation. He coun- 
selled, therefore, caution and delay, and in the end 
persuasion, not compulsion. But John Lowis laughed 
all this to scorn. He did not believe that the Maho- 
medans of India cared anything about Delhi, or any- 
thing about the King ; and if they did care, that, he 
said, was an additional reason why the title should be 
abolished, and the Palace vacated, with the least pos- 
sible delay.* 

* “But, if these feara are not the Mahomedans (no douhtlhemost 
groundless, surely they afford a posi- restless and discontented of our sub- 
tlTe reason for taking the proposed jects) have continued to look upon 
step, because the result anticipated, the representatives of the House of 
as it appears to me, can arise onlj if Timour as their natural head, and to 
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The result of these deliberations was that a de- 
spatch was sent to England, recommending that 
affairs should remain unchanged during the lifetime 
of the present King— that the Prince Fakir-ood-dcen 
should be acknowledged as successor to the royal 
title, but that advantage should be taken of the pre- 
tensions of a rival claimant to the titular dignity, to 
obtain the desired concessions from the acknowledged 
Head of the Family— that inducements should'be 
held out to him to leave the Palace and to I'eside in 
the Kootab, and that, if necessary, this advantage 
should be purchased by the grant of an additional 
stipend. 

To all the recommendations of the Governor- 
General— so far as they concern this history — ^the 
Home Government yielded their consent. Permis- 
sion was then^ granted to the Delhi Agent to make 
known to Prince Fakir-ood-deen, at a confidential 
interview, what wei’e the intentions and wishes of the 
British Government. A meeting, therefore, took 
place between the Prince and Sir Thomas Metcalfe; 
and the former expressed himself, according to official 
reports, prepared, to accede to the wishes of the 
Goverament, “if invested with the title.of Kino-, and 
permitted to assume the externals of royalty.”' An 
a^eement was then dravm up, signed, sealed, and 
witnessed, and the work was done. It was, doubtless 
pleasant to the authorities to think that the heir had 
needed willingly to all the demands made upon him. 
But the fact is that he consented to them with intense 
disgust, and that throughout the Palace there Were 
great consternation and excitement, and that no one 

Wortumty to remove 

Gufceak amongst them. If it be so H 4® projected 

pomt into safe hands - . 
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was more vexed than the mother of the rival claimant, 
Queen Zeenut-Mehal. 

I must pass hastily over the next two or three 
years, during %vhich the animosities of the Queen 

son, Jewan Bakht, con- 
irritations of a great disap- 
were aggravated by 


Zeenut-Mehal, and of her 
tinned to fester under the J 
pointraent. And ei'e long they 
the thought of a new grievance ; for the King had 
endeavoured in vain to induce the British Govern- 
ment to pledge itself to make to his favourites, after 
his death, the same payments as he had settled upon 
them during his life. The intrigues which, if suc- 
cessful, would have secured to them so much at the ex- 
pense of others, altogether failed. But the King lived 
DH lived to survive the heir whose succession was so 
distasteful to him. On the 10th of July, 1856, Prince 
Fakir-ood-deen suddenly died. It was more than 
suspected that he had been poisoned. He was seized 
with deadly sickness and vomiting, after partaking 
of a dish of curry. Extreme prostration and debility 
ensued, and although the King’s physician, Ahsan- 
oollah, was called in, he could or would do nothing 
to restore the dying Prince ; and in a little time there 
were lamentations in the Heir-Annarent’s honsft 
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Queen Zeennt-Mehal can only be conjoctui’ctl. 
Judged by its results, it must have been a night of 
stirring intrigue and excited activity. For when, on 
the following day. Sir Thomas Metcalfe waited on the 
King, his Majesty put into the hands of the Agent a 
paper containing a renewed expression of his desire 
to see the succession of Jewan Bahht recognised by 
the British Government. Enclosed was a document 
purporting to convej’’ a request from others of the 
King’s sons, that the offspring of Zeenut-Mehal, 
being endowed with “ wisdom, merit, learning, and 
good manners,” should take the place of the Heir- 
Apparent. Eight of the royal princes attached their 
seals to this address. But the eldest of the survivors 
— ^Meerza Korash by name — ^next day presented a 
memorial of his own, in which he set forth that his 
brethren had been induced to sign the paper by pro- 
mises of increased money-allowances from the King, 
if they consented, and deprivation of income if they 
refused. An effort also was made to bribe Meerza 
Korash into acquiescence. He professed all filial 
loyalty to the King; declared his willingness to 
accede, as Heir-Apparent, to such terms as the King 
mght suggest; but when he found that his father, 
instigated by the Queen Zeenut-Mehal, was bent on 
setting him aside altogether, he felt that there was 
nothing left for him but an appeal to the British 
Government. “As in this view,” he wrote to the 
British Agent, “ my ruin and birthright are involved, 
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By this time Lord Canning had succeeded to the 1856. 
Governor-Generalship, and a new Council sate beside Views of 
him. The "whole question of the Delhi succession, 
therefore, was considered and debated by men unin- ° 
fluenced by any foregone expressions of opinion. In 
truth, the question was not a difficult one. The 
course which Lord Dalhousie meant to pursue was 
apparently the msest course ; although he had erred 
in believing that the Mahomedans of Upper India 
had no lingering affection for the sovereignty of the 
House of Delhi ; and not less in supposing that the 
removal of the King and the Royal Family from the 
Palace in the city would not be painful and humi- 
liating to them. But, with laudable forbearance, he 
had yielded to the opinions of others, even with the 
commission in his hands to execute his original de- 
signs. Lord Canning, therefore, found the Delhi 
question unsettled and undetermined in many of the 
most essential points. Bringing a new eye to the 
contemplation of the great, danger and the great abo- 
mination of the Delhi Palace, he saw both, perhaps, 
even in larger dimensions than they had presented to 
the eye of his predecessor. He did not, therefore, 
hesitate to adopt as his own the views which Lord 
Dalhousie had recorded Avith respect to the removal 
of the Family on the death of Behaudur Shah. “ It 

as desirable as ever,” he wrote, “ that the Palace of 
Delhi — which is, in fact, the citadel of a large fortified 
town, and urgently required for military purposes — 
should be in the hands of the Government of the 
country, and that the pernicious privilege of exemp- 
tion from the law, which is conceded to the Crown 
connexions and dependants of the King now congre- 
gated there, should, in the interests of morality and 
good government, cease.” It was scarcely possible, 
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indeed, tliat much difference of opinion could obtain 
among statesmen with respect to the political and 
military expediency of placing this great fortified 
building, which dominated the city of Delhi, in the 
secui’e possession of British troops ; nor could thei'e 
be any doubt in the mind of a Christian man that, 
in the interests of humanity, we were bound to pull 
down all those screens and fences which had so long 
shut out the abominations of the Palace from the 
light of day, and excluded from its murky recesses 
the saving processes of the law. 

But the extinction of the titular sovereignty was 
still an open question. Lord Canning had spent only 
a few months in India, and those few months had 
been passed in Calcutta. He had no personal know- 
ledge of the feelings of the princes or people of 
Upper India; but he read in the minutes of pre- 
ceding members of the Government that the tradi- 
tions of the House of Timour had become faint in 
men’s minds, if they had not been wholly effaced; 
and he argued that if there Avas force in this when 
written, there must be greater force after a lapse of 
years, as there was an inevitable tendency in time to 
obliterate such memories. “ The reasons,” he said, 
“which induced a change of purpose in 1850 are not 
fully on record ;* but whatever they may have been, 
the coume of time has assuredly strengthened the 
arguments by which the first intentions were sup- 
ported, and possibly has removed the objection to it.” 
He further argued that as much had already been 
done to strip the mock majesty of Delhi of - the 
purple and gold with which it had once been be- 

* That is, not oa record ia India, not know that the "Court’s de- 
reasons are jWlj stated above ; spatch” was really not their despatch 
but Lord Canning apparently did at all. 
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dizened— that as first one privilege and then another, 
which had pampered the pride of the descendants of 
Timour, had been torn from them, there could be 
little difficulty in putting the finishing stroke to the 
work by abolishing the kingly title on the death of 
Behaudur Shah. “ The presents,” he said, “ which 
were at one time offered to the King by the Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief have been discon 
tinned. The privilege of a coinage carrying his mark 
is now denied to him. The Governor-General’s seal 
no longer bears a device of vassalage; and even the 
Native chiefs have been prohibited from using one. 
It has been determined that these appearances of 
subordination and dependence could not be kept up 
consistently with a due respect for the real and solid 
power of the British Government, and the same may 
be said of the title of King of Delhi, with the fiction 
of paramount sovereignty which attaches to it. . . . 
To recognise the title of King, and a claim to the 
extemal marks of royalty in a new person, would be 
an act purely voluntary on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India, and quite uncalled for. Moreover, it 
would not be accepted as a grace or favour by any 
but the individual himself. But,” added the Go- 
vernor-General, “ whatever be the 
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lungs letter, the Agent must inform his Majesty that 
the Governor-General cannot sanction the recognition 
of Mirza J etvan Bakht as successor. 

“2. Mirza Mahomed Korash must not be led to 
expect that his recognition will take place on the 
same^ terms ^ as Fakir-ood-deen’s, and that during 
the King’s^ lifetime no communication is to be mad(^ 
either to his Majesty, or to any other member of the 
family, touching the succession. 

“ 3, On the King’s demise, Prince Mirza Mahomed 
Korash should be informed that Government recoo’- 
nise him as the head of the family upon the sanTe 
conditions as those accorded to Prince Mirza Fakir- 
ood-deen, excepting that, instead of the title of King, 
he should be designated and have the title of Shah- 
^a, and that this communication should be made 
to him not in the way of writing, negotiation, or 
bargaining, which it is not the intention of the 
Governor-General in Council to admit, but as the 
declaration of the mature and fixed determination 
of the G overnment of India. 

4. A report to be made of the number of the 
pny. eged resitofc, ia the Palace; to how many the 
prmle^ would extend, if the sons and granLns, 
but no more datant relatives of any fomer Kiev 
were admitted to it. ^ ^ 

sem thousand rupees per men- 

sem from the family stipend to be fixed as the future 
assignment of the heir of the famfiy.” 


>, as represented by ofllcial documents-such 
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as tliey were then known to Lord Canning — were the 
state and prospects of the Delhi Family at the close 
of the year 1856 , But there was something besides 
reserved for later revelation to the English ruler, 
which may be recorded in this place. The King, 
stricken in years, would have been well content to 
end his days in quietude and peace. But the restless 
intriguing spirit of the Queen Zeenut-Mehal would 
not suffer the aged monarch to drowse out the re- 
mainder of his days. She never ceased to cling to 
the hope that she might still live to see the recogni- 
tion of her son as King of Delhi, and she never 
ceased to intrigue, at home and abroad, by the light 
of that pole-star of her ambition. One impediment 
had been removed by death. Another might be re- 
moved in the same way. And if the British Govern- 
ment would not favour the claims of Jewan Bakht, 
other powerful Governments might be induced to 
hold out to him a helping hand. It was stated after- 
wards that the King had never resented the determi- 
nation to exclude the Delhi Family from the Palace, 
as the exclusion would not affect himself, and he had 
no care for the interests of his successor.* But it has 
been shown that Queen Zeenut-Mehal was loud in 
her lamentations when it was known that Fakir-ood- 
deen had surrendered this ancient privilege; for 
although she hated the recognised heir, she knew 
that he was not immortal ; and changes of Govern- 
ment, moreover, might beget changes of opinion. 
There was still hope of the succession of Jewan Bakht 
so long as the old King lived ; and therefore she de- 
sired to maintain all the privileges of the Kingship 
unimpaired to the last possible moment of doubt and 
expectancy, 

* Evidence of A^san-oolalt, on tlie triad of tie King of Delhi. 
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^ See tlie eTidence of Mrs, Hem- Englisli under Ins feet, and after that 
ing, an English sergeant’s wife, who he will kill the Hindus,’ Hearing 
thus recites an incident which oc- this I turned round to JawanBaklit, 
curred on the occasion of a visit paid and asked him, ‘ What is that you 
hy her to the Queen Zeenut-Mehal : are saying?’ He replied that he was 
I was sitting down with his sister- only joking. • I said if what you 
indaw, and Jawan Bakht was stand- threaten were to be tiie case, your 
ing by with Ms wife. My own head would be taken off first. He 
diu^hter, Mrs. Scully, was also pre- told^ me that the Persians were 
sent. I was talking with Jawan coniing to Delhi, and that when they 
Bakht’s sister-in-law, when Mrs. did so, we, that is, myself and daugh- 
Scully said to me, * Mother, do you ter, should go to him, and he would 
hear what this voun^ rascal is say- save us. iitter this he left us. I 
ing ? He is tellmg me that in a short tliink this must have occurred about 




mi 


Meanwhile, the youth in whom all these hopes 
centred, was growing up with a bitter hatred of the 
English in his heart. The wisdom, the learning, the 
good manners of the Heir-expectant were evinced by 
the pertinacity with which he was continually spit- 
ting his venom at the English. He did not hesitate 
to say, even in the presence of British subjects, that 
“in a short time he would have all the English under 
his feet.”* But his courage was not equal to bis bit- 
terness ; for if he were asked what he meant by such 
language, he would answer that he meant nothing. 
He was “ only in sport.” He had been for years past 
imbibing this venom in the Zenana, under the trai- 
torous tuition of his mother, and he was ever anxious 
to spit it out, especially in the presence of women. 

To what extent the intrigues thus matured in the 
Queen’s apartments may, by the help of her agents, 
have been made to ramify beyond tbe Palace walls, it 
is not easy to conjecture. There is no proof that in 
or about Delhi the question of succession was re- 
garded with any interest by the people. It bttle 
mattered to them whether one Prince or another 
were recognised as the head of the Family and the 
recipient of the lion’s share of the pension. If at- 
tempts were made to excite the popular feeling to 
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manifest itself on the side of Jewan Bakht, they were 
clearly a failure. But there is at least some reason 
to think that the emissaries of the Palace had been 
assiduous in their efforts to stir into a blaze the 
smouldering fires of Mahomedan zeal, and to excite 
vague hopes of some great Avatar from the North- 
West, which would restore the fallen fortunes of the 
House of Dellii, and give again to the Mahomedans 
of India the wealth and honour of which they had 
been deprived by the usurpation of the English. 

So it happened that as the new year advanced ' 
there was unwonted excitement among the Mahome-’ 
dans of Delhi. The Native newspapers teemed with 
vague hints of a something coming that was to pro- 
duce great changes, resulting in the, subversion of the 
power of the English. Exaggerated stories of the 
Persian war, and most mendacious statements of re- 
verses sustained by the English, were freely circulated 
and volubly discussed. At one time it was said that 
the Persians had come down to Attocfc, and at another 
that they were in full march through the Bolan Pass. 
Then it was alleged that the real history of the war 
was, that the Shah of Persia had for five generations 
been accumulating munitions of war and heaping up 
treasure for the purpose of conoueriTiof Tnriici ov.,-1 
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ments. “ Most people,” it was declared in a Native 
newspaper, rejoicing in the name of the “Authentic 
News,” “ say that the King of France and the Einpei'or 
of Turkey will both side with the Persians.” And it 
was added that the Russians were the real cause of 
the war.; for, “using the Persians as a cloak, they 
intend to consummate their own designs by the con- 
quest of Hindostan,” Other writers affirmed that 
although Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Gaubul, pre- 
tended to be the friend of the English, and took their 
mtoney and their arms, he was prepared to turn both 
against the infidels and to cast in his lot with Persia. 
Alike in the Bazaars and in the Lines— in the shops 
of the money-changers and in the vestibules of the 
Palace — these stories excited vague sensations of 
wonder and of awe, which were strengthened by the 


* See the foUowin^r. written by a foreign nation would rule in India 
Si^araes Outram in denary, 185S ; a hundred years. a:ffcer whicli the true 
W hat amazing statements and believers would regain their asceni 
'u the century elapsed, 

* Mussulmans did their best to 

d ^ wi * 'I V H!®* prophet’s 

S nf declaration, and induce'd the Hindoo 

'” 9 »*^riTO y a Sepoys, ever, as you know, the most 

he credulous and silly of mankind, to 

ManelesT^’«n “r. raise the green standard, and for- 

® de- swear their allegiance, on the ground 

a^atast *¥* determined to make the 

against us, but i^bellion did not whole of India involuntary converts 
originate witli the Sepoys. The re- to Christianity.” As to tL text of 

mcaans, ana tfiat long before we citing it as the nroohecv of the 

S ks b£ntcSnS\hy“®°7' 4mat-oollah,” 

* u, + If ^ ascertamed that prior to puts it in these words tlie orimuaf 

tkat Mussulmsm^ fanatics traversed of which are in verse’* ‘'After^the 
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That the King was intriguing with the Shah of 1857. 
Persia was reported in the month of March to the Lieu- Warnings. 
tenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces by 
a Native correspondent, who added: “ In the Palace, 
but more especially in the portion of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the King, the subject of 
conversation, night and day, is the early arrival of 
the Persians.* Hassan Askarif has, moreover, im- 
pressed the King with the belief that he has learned, 
through a divine revelation, that the dominion of the 
King of Persia- will to a certainty extend to Delhi, 
or rather over the whole of Hindustan, and that the 
splendour of the sovereignty of Delhi will again re- 
vive, as the sovereign of Persia will bestow the crown 
upon the King.’ Throughout the Palace, but par- 
ticularly to the King, this belief has been the cause 
of great rejoicing, so much so, that prayei's are 
offered and vows are made, whilst, at the same time, 

Hassan Askari has entered upon the daily perform- 
ance, at an hour and a half before sunset, of a course 
of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of 
the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians.” 

This warning was of course disregarded. A rooted 
confidence in our own strength and securitj”, and a 
haughty contempt for the machinations of others, 
was at that time a condition of English statesmanship. 

It was the rule — and I fear that it is still the rule — 
in such a case to discern only the exaggerations and 


Hindostan for a hundred je%rs» and 
%vhcn injustice and oppression shall 
prevail in their Government, an Arab 
prince shall be born, who will ride 
forth triumphantly to slay them/* 

^ It was stated, however, in evi- 
dence on the King’s trial, that the 
war with Persia had e:? cited very 
liJ tie interest in the Palace. Assan- 
oolah, the King’s physician, said, 


that the native newspapers, coming 
into the Pahice,.reported the pri'gress 
of the war, but that "the King never 
seemed to evince any marked inte* 
rest one way or the otlier/’ 
t This man was a Mahomedan 
Priest of the Hereditary Priesthood, 
who dwelt, near the Delhi Gate of 
ihe Palace, and was ever active in 
encouraging intrigues with Persia. 
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or unwillingness to recos- 


It t ignes 
■with Feisia. 
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absurdities with which such statements are crusted 
over. The British officer to whom such revelations 
are made sees at a glance all that is preposterous and 
impossible in them ; and he dismisses them as mere 
follies. He will not suffer himself to see that there 
may be grave and significant truths beneath the outer 
crust of wild exaggeration. When, therefore, Lieute- 
nant-Governor Colvin received the letter announcing 
that the King of Delhi was intifiguing with the Shah 
of Persia, and that the latter would ere long restore 
the monarchy of the Mogul, he laughed the absurdity 
to scorn, and pigeon-holed it among the curiosities of 
his administration. He did not consider that the 
simple fact of such a belief being ifife in Delhi and 
the neighbourhood wms something not to be disre- 
garded. It in reality very little mattered ivhether 
the King of Delhi and the Shah of Persia were or 
were not in communication with each other, so long 
as the Mahomedans of Upper India believed that they 
were. It is the state of feeling engendered by such a 
belief, not the fact itself, that is really significant and 
important. But there is nothing in which English 
statesmanship in India fails more egregiously than in 
this incapacity to discern 
nise, the prevailing sentiments of the people by whom 
our statesmen are surrounded. The letter sent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
was produced, at a later period, as strong evidence of 
the guilt of the King of Delhi ; but the recorded his- 
tory of this document is, that it Avas “ found among 
the papers of the late Mr. Colvin.” 

The story of the correspondence between the King 
of Delhi and the Shah of Persia was not a mere fable. 
Authentic record of such transactions is rarely to be 
obtained, and history must, therefore, fall ])ack upon 
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evidence which may not be altogether conclusive. 
The facts, however, appear to be these.* The power 
of Mahomeclanism is greatly w'eahened by sectarian 
divisions. A Soonee hates a Sheeah, or a Sheeah 
hates a Soonee, almost as much as either hates a 
Christian. The King of Delhi was a Soonee, whilst 
the King of Oude and the Shah of Persia were 
Sheeahs. Now, it happened that whilst Behaudur 
Shah was in great tribulation because he could not 
pereiiade the English Government to gratify the 
cherished wishes of his favouiite wife, he was minded 
to become a Sheeah. There wera. some members of 
his family settled in Oude, who were also of this per- 
suasion. Whether by invitation, or whether of his 
own motion, is not very apparent, but one of them, 
the King’s nephew--, Meerza Hyder by name, accom- 
panied by a brother, visited his Majesty at Delhi, and 
carried back on his return tidings that the great 
change had been effected, and that the Mogul sought 
to be admitted within the pale of the Sheeah religion. 
This man Avas known in the Delhi Palace as one re- 
joicing in intrigue. It could not have been difficult 
to persuade the old King that the fact of his conver- 
sion might be turned to good account, and that if 
nothing else w'ould come of it, it would make the 
Shah of Persia and the King of Oude more willing to 
assist him in the troubles and perplexities by which 
he was surrounded. It is probable that he had no 
very clear notion of what might come of such an 
alliance — ^no very strong hope that it would end in 
the overthrow of the English — but he -svas readily 
persuaded to address letters to the Edng of Peraia, 

^ Tliej are maiuly derived from most accurate aiid triistwortby. I 
the evidence of Assan-oolali, tlie see no reason to question liis stalc- 
King’s physician, of all the witnesses mcnls* 
on ihc trial of Behaudur Shall Ike 
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And this was done before the emissaries from Luck’ 
now>had taken their departure. TI.ere is a suspicion 
also that he sent letters to Russia; but, if he did in 
all probability they never reached their destination 
t here was, however, from that time a va^-ue belief in 
the 1 alace that both the Pei-sians and the Russians 
were coming to the deliverance of the King, and that 
ere long he would again be surrounded by all the 
splendour that irradiated the Mogul throne in the 
meridian of its glory. 

These intrigues, whatever their importance, were 
well known in Delhi in the early months of 1857; 
and the impression which they produced on the minds 
of the people was strengthened by the sight of a pro- 
clamation which was posted on the Juimna Musieed 
m the middle of the month of March. This procla- 
mation, purporting to have been issued by the Kino- of 
1 ersia, set forth that a Persian army was comin^ to 
release India from the grasp of the EngKsh, and that 
It behoved all true Mahomedans to gird up their loins 
resolutely, and to fight against the unbelievers.* The 
name of Mahomed Sadik was attached to it ; but 
none knew who he was. In outward appearance it was 
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not appear to have produced any great excitement in 
Delhi, and the attention Avhich it attracted was short- 
lived, for the paper, after the lapse of a few hours, 
%vas torn down by order of the magistrate. But the 
Native neivspapers published the substance of the 
proclamation, accompanying it with vague and mys- 
terious hints, or with obscure comments, obviously 
intended, in some instances, to be read in a contrary 
sense. There was in these effusions hostility to the 
British Government — but hostility driven by fear to 
Avalk warily. Ambiguous, enigmatical language suited 
the occasion. It was stated that a communication 
had been addressed to the magistrate, informing him 
that in the course of a few weeks Cashmere would be 
taken ; the intent being, it is said, to signify that the 
Cashmere Gate of Delhi would be in the hands of the 
enemies of the British Government. There was plainly 
a very excited state of public feeling about Delhi. 
The excitement was, doubtless, fomented by some 
inmates of the Palace; and the King’s Guards con- 
versed with the Sepoys of the Company, and the talk 
was still of a something coming. But Behaudur 
Shah, in the spring of 1857, was never roused to 
energetic action. Much was done in his name of 
which he knew nothing, and much besides which he 
weakly suffered. And as, in that month of May, 
news came from Meerut that there was great excite- 
ment among the soldiery, and some of the Native 
officers at Delhi Avere summoned to take pai-t in the 
great on-coming trial, those Avho sat at the King’s 
door talked freely about the revolt of the Native 

* See evidence of Sir Theopliihis claraation was posted up in the 
Metcalfe. It was stated, bowever, streets and lanes of the city, 
m the Native papers^ that the pro- 
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Whilst the vague feeling of excitement above ' 
described was gathering strength and consistency at 
Delhi, and the “ something coming” appeared to be 
ajjproaching nearer and nearer, events were develop- 
ing themselves in the great military station of Meerut, 
tliirty miles distant, which were destined to precipi- 
tate a more momentous crisis in the imperial city 
than had been anticipated by the inmates of the 
Palace. The Native troops at that great Head- 
Quarters station were smouldering into rebellion, and 
the Sepoy War was about to commence. The brief 
telegraphic story already recorded,* when it expanded 
into detailed proportions, took this disastrous shape. 

The Third Regiment of Native Cavalry was com- Colonel 
manded by Colonel Carmichael Smyth. He had 
graduated in the regiment, and had seen some ser- Cayalry, 
vice wdth it, but he had never earned the entire April— May, 
confidence of oflSicers or men. He waS; not wanting 

^ Ante^ voL 1 p. BDa. 
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in intelligence or in zeal, but lie lacked temper and 
discretion, and the unquestionable honesty of his 
nature was of that querulous, irritable cast which 
makes a man often uncharitable and always un 
popular. He had a quick eye for Mote of every 
kind; and, being much addicted to newsnam/ 

wntog, seldom fdled to make them known to *e 

fffte s Smyth 

rf litinv n T “‘o brink 

• earlier part of the year 

tion of disaffec! 

ri;<= ^ J^^^®^eenth Regiment had been freelv 

whr^^f ■ 1 afterwards gone to Mussooree 

at Uniballah,_and be was so impressed by what he- 
eard respecting the general state of the Sepoy re 

ntten to the Commander-in-Chief to inform him of 
the dangerous state of the Army. But .“len tim 
general order went forth that L men were no 
thaflhe cartridges. Colonel Smyth thought 

regiment anH 1 excitement in his own 

described.* ' ^ ^^^® ^®®» already 

division of the Army comi^nding the Meerut 
Company’s ofiicpr x,h \ Hewitt was an old 

riow process of regimLtal and 

vHo in quiet times^Sri. ^ promotion, and 

years of hiq c.™ i ^ ^ liave drowsed through the 

Sg A S"'rithout°manb 

burden o/S Tbe 

nearly seventy years was aggravated by 
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the obesity of his frame and the inertness of his April, 
habits. But he was a kind-hearted, hospitable man, 1857. 
liked by all, and by some respected. It was his de- 
sire to keep things quiet, and, if possible, to make 
them pleasant. He lamented, therefore, that Colonel 
Smyth had made that crucial experiment upon the 
fidelity of his regiment which had resulted in open 
mutiny. “Oh! why did you have a parade?” he 
said to the Colonel. “ My division has kept quiet, 
and if you had 'only waited another month or so, all 
would have blown over,” 

It was necessary, however, after what had oc- The Court of 
curred, in an official point of view to do something. 

So he ordered a Native Court of Inquiry to be as- 
sembled. The Court was composed of six members, 
four of whom were Native officers of the Infantry 
and two Native officers of the Cavalry. The wit- 
nesses examined, including those who had manu- 
factured and served out the cartridges, said that 
there was nothing objectionable in them — nothing 
that could offend the religious scruples of Hindoo or 
Mahomedan — ^nothing that in any way differed from 
the composition of the cartridges which the Sepoys 
had been using for years. The oldest troopers in the 
regiment, Hindoo and Mahomedan, were examined ; 
but they could give no satisfactory account of the 
causes of alarm and disaffection in the regiment. 

They could only say that a general impression of im- 
purity existed. One Mussulman trooper, with much 
insolence of manner, blustered out, “ I have doubts 
about the cartridges. They may look exactly like 
the old ones, but how do I know that pig’s fot has 
not been smeared over them ?” But the next witness 
who was examined — a Hindoo— took one of the car- 
tridges into his hand and handled it freely, to show 
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that in his eyes there was nothing oiFensive in the 
new ammunition. Altogether, the Court of Inquiry 
ehcited nothing. It dealt with material facts, which 
were well known before. But it was not the nai- 
lable, but the impalpable^ — a vague and voiceless 
idea that had driven the regiment to mutiny. That 
which the troopers dreaded was not pollution but 
opmion._ They were troubled, not by any felr 
desecration to their faith or of injury to their caste 
but by the thought of what their comrades would say 
of them. In a military sense, in an official sense, all 
this was unreasonable in the extreme ; but eveiw man 
felt in his inmost heart more than he could explain 
in intelligible words, and the shadow of a great fear 
was upon him, more terrible for its indistinctness 
1 he proceedings of the Court of Inquiry were sent 
to Head-Quarters ; and whilst the orders of the Com- 
mander-In-Chief were awaited, the Eighty-five were 

*0 abide in their 

oath-takings there may have been in the Sepoys’ 
qwter during that long week of waiting, Jn be 

in which expression, 

patent to declared themselves, was 

S W “ characters of fire, 

and blazed out of the darkness of the night. From 

the verandahs of their houses the EuropLn officers 

Aey “d kpew v,hat 

the evening had commenced on 

of Anril fatal parade of the 24th 

M iSedT— I^<>spital had been fired.* 
W tf 1 conflagration. The 

f -P -Xt.BS’thed Bpiflg^-Jl^phun Singh, who 

* Cohm Smyth says it was a horse-1, osmtal. 
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had been the first to practise the new mode of using 
the cartridges, was burnt down. This man (the son 
of a pig-keeper), who had been dismissed from an 
Infantry regiment and imprisoned for theft, had en- 
listed under a neAv name in the Third Cavalry, and 
had managed so to ingratiate himself with the Com- 
manding Officer, that he was seldom absent from the 
Colonel’s bungalow. To the whole regiment, and 
especially to its high-caste men, this was an offence 
and an abomination, and nothing could more clearly 
indicate the feeling in the Lines of the Third than 
the fact that this man’s house was burnt down by 
the troopers of his own regiment. 

In the bungalows also of the European residents, 
during this first Week of May, there was much excite- 
ment and discussion. There was plainly a very dis- 
agreeable entanglement of events out of which it was ' 
not easy to see the way, and people said freely that it 
ought never to have arisen. But speculation with 
respect to the Future was even more busy than 
censure with respect to the Past. What, it was 
asked, would be the issue of the reference to Head- 
Quarters ? The more general belief was, that orders 
would come for the dismissal of the recusant troopers ; 
but even this, it was thought, would be a harsh 
measure, that might drive others, by force of sym- 
pathy, to rebellion. It was an interval which might 
have been turned by our English officers to good 
account in soothing the feelings of their men, and 
explaining everything that was of a doubtful or sus- 
picious character. Some, indeed, did strive, with a 
wise foreknowledge of the coming danger, to accom- 
plish this good object? but others believed that all 
was right, that there was no likelihood of their re- 
giments being driven either by their fears or their 
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seat misbehaviour, and their having allowed them 
selves to be influenced by vague reports instead of 
attending to the advice and obeying the orders of 
their European superiors, is the gist of the oflbnce for 
which they have been condemned. It appears from 
these proceedings that these misguided men after 
consultation together on the night of the 23rd of 
April 1857, came to the resolution of refusino- their 
cartridges Having so far forgotten their duty as 
soldiers, their next step was to send word to their 
troop captains that they would not take their car 
fridges unless the whole of the troops in the station 
would do so likewise. Some of them even had the 
insolence to desire that firing parades might be de- 
ferred till the agitation about cartridges among the 
Nabve toop, had come to a close. iS this state rf 
insubordination they appeared on parade on the 
morning of the 24th, and there consummated the 

usfof f been made as 

Z b^r inagazine, when assured, 

too, by Colonel Smyth that the cartridges had no 

ISrT exactly 

thhi ° the. regiment fo^ 

T "pen discipline by alleging 

th t they had doubts of the cartridges. Thereto 
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Ihen, seeing that there was no other hope, they 
turned to their cpmi-ades and reproached them for 
quietly suffering this disgrace to descend upon theih. 
There was not a Sepoy present who did not feel the 
rising indignation in his throat. But in the presence 
of those loaded field-guns and those grooved rifles 
and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there could 
not be a thought of striking. The prisoners were 
marched off to their cells, to be placed under the 
custody of a guard of their own countrymen ; the 
parade was dismissed ; and the Sepoys, Cavalry and 
Infantry, went, ' silent and stern, to their wmrk, to 
talk over the incidents of that mournful moriim 
parade.* ° 

It iras Saturday. So far as English eyes could see 
or English brains could understand, the day passed 
quietly over. The troop-captains of the Third Ca- 
valry visited the prisoners in the gaol, which was 
situated at a distance of about two miles from the 
cantonmmih to be for the last time the channel of 
communication between them and the outer wmrld. 
It was their duty to adjust the balances of the Sepoys’ 
pay, and they were anxious, in the kindness of their 
hearts, to arrange the settlements of the prisoners’ 
debts, and to carry any messages wbich the men 
might desire to send to the families from whom they 
had been sundered. And whilst this was going on in 
the gaol, wild reports were flying about the Bazaars, 
and there was a great fear in the Lines, for it was 

eiglity-flre prisoners, after 
W /f t "" ceremony, to tie gaol, with no 

fetters on oarsAp nonrir. 3 other than a native guard over them, 

did several fours’ in ^ considering the nature of their 
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suid that the Europeans were about to take possession 1S57. 
of the magazines, and that the two thousand fetters, May. 
of w'hich Ituinoiir had spoken before, were now • 
ready, and that the work of the morning was only 
an experiment and a beginning. But the shades of 
evening fell upon Meerut, and the English residents, 
after their accustomed I'ide, met each other at dinner, 
and talked cheerfully and confidently of the Past and 
the F uture. At one dmner-table, where the Commis- 
sioner and his wfife and the Colonel of the Eleventh 
Sepoys were present, a rumour wms mentioned to the 
eflect that the walls had been placarded wfith a Ma- 
homedan proclamation calling upon the people to rise 
against the English. But the general feeling was one 
of indignant disbelief, and each man went to his 
home and laid his head upon his pillow as tranquilly 
as though from one end of Meerut to another there 
had been no bitter resentments to be gratified, in the 
breasts of any but the manacled, harmless, helpless 
prisoners in the great gaol. 

I must pause here, a little space, for the better The Meemt 
explanation of what follows^ to speak of the c^reat 
Cantonment of Meerut. This military station was one 
of the most extensive in India. It covered an area 
of some five miles in circumference, the space being 
divided by a great mall or esplanade, along Avhich ' 
ran a deep nullah, or ditch, cutting the station into 
two separate parallelograms, the one containing the 
European and the other the Native force. The Euro- 
pean Lines were on the northern quarter of Meerut 
the Artillery Barracks being to the right, the Dra- 
goons to the left, and the Rifles in the centre. Be- 
tween the barracks of the two last stood the station 

parade-ground stretchincr 
out still further to the northward. The Senov Tfinpt 
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lay to tlie south of the cantonment, and between 
what may be called the European and Native cpiar- 
ters, there was an intervening space covered with 
shops and houses, surrounded by gardens and trees. 
Still further to the southward lay the city. The 
officers of the European regiments and Artillery 
occupied bungalows along the northern line, whilst 
the Sepoy officers dwelt chiefly near their own men. 
The Brigadier’s house was on the right, not far from' 
the Artillery Barracks and Mess-House. The Gene- 
ral’s residence was nearer to the Native Lines. The 
most noticeable features of the wffiole, and those which 
it is most important to bear in mind in the perusal of 
what follows, are the division of the great canton- 
ment into trro parts, the distance of the European 
barracks from the Native Lines, and the probability 
therefore of much that was passing in the latter being 
wholly unknown to the occupants of the former. 

The fierce May sun rose on the Sabbath morning, 
and the English residents prepared themselves to at- 
tend the ministrations of their I'eligion in the station 
church. There was, indeed, a lullj but the signs 
I of it, afterwards noted, clearly presaged that there 
i was something in the air. In the European bairacks 
it appeared that there was a general desertion of 
the Native servants, whose business it was to ad- 
minister to the wants of the white soldiery, and in 
4he bungalows of the officers there was a disposition 
on the part of their domestics, especially of those who 
had been hired at Meerut, to absent themselves from 
I their masters’ houses^ But these things were observ- 
able at the time only as accidental circumstances of 
little significance, and the morning service was per- 
formed and the mid-day heats were lounged through, 
as in times of ordinary security. Severed from the 
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great mass of the people, the English could see no- 
thing of an unwonted character on that Sunday 
afternoon ; but in the Lines of the Native soldiery, 
in the populous Bazaars, and even in the surrounding- 
villages there were signs of a great commotion. The 
very children could see that something -was about to 
happen. Men of all kinds were arming themselves. 
The dangerous classes w-ere in a state of unwonted 
excitement and activity. Many people of bad cha 
racter had come in from the adjacent hamlets, and 
even from more remote places, as though they dis- 
cerned the prospect of a great harvest. Among the 
mixed population of the Lines and the Bazaars were 
men agitated by emotions of the most varied cha- 
racter. Hatred of the English, desire for revenge, 
religious enthusiasm, thirst for plunder, were all at 
work within them ; but paramount over all was a 
nameless fear; for, ever as the day advanced, the 
report gained strength that the English soldiery, 
armed to the teeth, would soon be let loose amongst 
them ; that every Sepoy before nightfall would have 
fetters on his wrists ; that the People would be given 
up to massacre, and the Bazaars to plunder. 

The sun went down and the time came for evening 
service, and the English chaplains pi-epared them- 
selves for their ministrations. One has narrated how, 
when he was about to start with his wife for the 
station church, the Native nurse wmrned them that 
there was danger, and besought her mistress to re- 
main at home. The woman said that there would 
be a fight with the Sepoys, but the Chaplain listened 
incredulously to the statement, and tafcng his wife 
and children with him, entered his carriage, and, was 
driven to church.* In the church-compoimd he met 

* See the Chaplain’s (Mr. Kot- and children in- a place of safety on 
ton’s) Narrative. He left his wife the way to church* - 
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his colleague and other Christian people with a look 
of anxious inquiry on tlieir pale, scared faces. It 
was plain that the warning by which it was endea- 
voured to stay his progress was something more than 
an utterance of vague suspicion or senseless fear. 
Sounds and sights had greeted the church-goers on 
their way which could not be misinterpreted. The 
unwonted rattling of musketry on that Sabbath 
evening, the assembty-call of the buglers, the hurry- 
ing to and fro of armed men on the road, the panic- 
struck looks of the unarmed, the columns of smoke 
that were rising against the fast-daidcening sky, all 
told the same story. The Native troops at Meerut 
had revolted 

It will never be knoivn Avith certainty Av^hence 
arose the first promptings to that open and out- 
rageous rebellion of which these sounds and sights ? 
Avere the signs. What meetings and conspiracies there 
may have been in the Lines — whether there was any 
organised scheme for the release of the prisoners, the 
burning of cantonments, and the murder of all the 
Christian officers, can be only dimly conjectured. 
The probabilities are at variance Avitli the assumption 
that the Native troops at Meerut deliberately launched 
themselves into an enterprise of so apparently despe- 
rate a character. With a large body of English 
troops — Horse, Foot, and Artiller}’’ — to confront 
them in the hour of mutiny, what reasonable hopes • 
could there be of escape from swift and crushing re- 
tribution ? They knew the temper and the power of 
English soldiers too well to trust to a contingency of 
inaction of which the Past afforded no example. 
There was not a station in India at Avhich an out- 
break of Native troops could appear to be so hopeless 
an experiment as in that great military cantonment 
■ ‘ ll^hich.. had become the Head-Quarters of the finest 
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Artillery Regiment in the world. But this very 
feeling of our overpowering strength at Meerut may 
have driven the Sepoys into the great panic of de- 
.spair, out of which came the spasm of madness which 
produced such unexpected results on that Sabbath 
night. There had been for some days an ominous 
I'cport, of which I have already spoken, to the effect 
that the Europeans were about to fall suddenly on 
the Sepoy regiments, to disarm them, and to put 
every man of them in chains. In fear and trembling 
they were looking for a confirmation of this rumour 
in every movement of the English troops. When, 
therefore, the Sixtieth Rifles were assembling for 
church parade, the Sepoys believed that the dreaded 
hour had arrived. The Third Cavalry were naturally 
the most excited of all. Eighty-five of their fellow- 
soldiers were groaning in prison. Sorrow, shame, 
and indignation were strong within them for their 
comrades’ sake, and terror for their own. They had 
been taunted by the courtesans of the Bazaar, who 
asked if they were men to suffer their comrades to 
wear such anklets of iron ■* and they believed that 
what they had seen on the day before was but a fore- 
shadovdng of a greater cruelty to come. So, whilst 
the European soldiers were preparing themselves for 
church parade, the Native troopers were mounting 
their horses and pricking forward towards the great 
gaol. 

Then it became miserably apparent that a fatal Usscue of tlie 
error had been committed. There were no European 


^ This is stated very distinctly by 
Mr. J. C. Wilson (an excellent an- 
ti lority) in Ms interesting Moradabad 
Heport, ®^And now/^ he writes, 
^Hne frail one’s taunts were heard 
far and wide, and the rest of the 
regiment was assailed with words 
like these; * Your brethren have 


been ornamented with these anklets 
and incarcerated 5 and for what? 
Because they would not swerve from 
their creed; and you, cowards, as 
you are, sit still indifferent to your 
fate. If you have an atom of man- 
hood in you, go and release them/ ” 






buiuiei-s posiea TO protect tiie pnson-hotise in which 
were the condemned malefactors of the Sepoy Army. 
The prisonei's had been given over to the “civil 
power,” and an additional guard, drawn from the 
Twentieth Sepoy Regiment, had been placed over 
the gaol. The troopers knew what was the temper 
of that regiment. They had no fear for the result, 
so they pushed on, some in uniform, man and horse 
fully accoutred, some in their stable dresses with 
only watering rein and horse-cloth on their chargers, 
but all armed with sabre and with pistol. Soon 
under the walls of the gaol— soon busy at their work 

^they met with, as they expected, no opposition. 
The rescue began at once. Loosening the masonry 
around the gratings of the cells in which their com- 
rades were confined, they wrenched out the iron bars 
and helped the prisoners through the apertures. A 
Native smith struck off their chains, and once again 
free men, the Eighty-five mounted behind thelr° de- 
liverers, a,nd rode back to the Lines. The troopers 
of the Third Cavalry at that time had no other work 
in hand but the rescue of their comrades. The other 
prisoirers in the gaol were not released, the buildings 
were not fired, and the European gaoler and his 
family were left unmolested.* 

^ There are conflicting statements the fire, ■niila^'e and slann'htpr” T?iit 
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Meanwhile, the Infantry regiments had broken , 1857- 
into open revolt. The Sepoys of the Eleventh and 
the Twentieth were in a state of wild excitement. 
Maddened by their fears — expecting every moment 
that the Europeans would be upon them — ^believing 
that there w’-as one great design in our hearts to 
manacle the whole of them, and, perhaps, to send 
them as convicts across the black water, they thought 
that the time had come for them to strike for their 
liberties, for their lives, for their religions. So it 
happened that when the excitement in the Lines Avas 
made knoAvn to some of our English officers, and they 
went doAvn, as duty bade them, to endeavour to aUay 
it, they found that the men whom they had once I’e- 
garded as docile children had been suddenly turned 
into furious assailants. Among those w'ho, on that 
Sunday evening, rode doAvn to the Sepoys’ Lines was 
Colonel Finnis, who commanded the Eleventh. A 
good soldier, beloved by officers and by men, ho 
had the old traditionary faith in the Sepoys which it 
became those, who had served with them and knew 
their good qualities, to cherish. Strong in the belief 
of the loyalty of his regiment, Finnis, with other 
officers of his coi’ps, Avent into the midst of them to 
remonstrate and to dissuade. He Avas speaking to his Df-atli of 
. men, Avhen a soldier of the TAAmntieth discharged his 
musket and Avounded the Colonel’s horse. Presently 
another musket, was discharged into his body. The 
ball entered at his back ; he fell from his horse, and 
a volley Avas fired into him. He died, “ riddled with 
bullets.” Thus the Sepoys of the Twentieth had 
slain the Colonel of the Eleventh Regiment, and the 




i 


“ About three hundred or four him- wideh c 
dred Sepoya released the convicts dred ar 
from -the old gaol, which is between gether/* 
tiie city and the Native lines, and 


which contained about seven' hun- 
dred and twenty prisoners alto- 
S®tUer." ‘ ‘..-i,; 
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bullets of the former bad been scattered in tlie ranks 
of tbe latter. For a little space the tAVo regiments 
looked at each other ; but there was no doubt of the 
issue. The Eleventh broke into open revolt, and 
fraternised with their comrades of the Twentieth. 

The whole of the Native Regiments at Meerut had 
now revolted. The Sepoys of the Infantry and the 
troopers of the Cavalry had made common cause 
against us. Hindoos and Mahomedans were stirred 
by one impulse to slaughter the Feringhees, man, 
woman, and child. So as the sun went down the 
massacre went on, and our people, who were re- 
turning from the unaccomplished eAmning service, or, 
ignorant of the excitement and the danger, were 
starting for the wonted evening ride or drive, were 
fiercely assailed by the infiudated soldiery, and shot 
down or sabred as they sate their horses or leaned 
back in their carriages to enjoy the coolness of the 
air. Wheresoever a stray English soldier was to be 
found, he was murdered without remorse. The 
Bazaars and the neighbouring villages wei'e potiring 
forth their gangs of plunderers and incendiaries. From 
every street and alley, and from the noisome suburbs, 
they streamed forth, like wild beasts from their lairs, 
; scenting the prey.* \ The prisoners in the gaols were 

^ “ Cities, like forests, liave tiieir selves and were ready for the on- 
deiis, ill which everything that is slanglit before the Sepoys liad corn- 
most wicked and formidable con- nieaced the carnage. * ** Before a 
ceals itself. The only diiference is shot had been fired, the inhabitants 
that what hides itself thus k cities of the Sadder Bazaar went out 
is ferocious, unclean, and little— armed with swords, spears, and 
that is ^ to say, ugly; what couceals clubs, any weapon they could lay 
itself in -the forests is ferocious, hands on, collected in crowds in 
savage, and grand — that is to say, every lane and allej, and at every 
beautiful Den for den, those of the outlet of the Bazaars ; and tie resf- 
beasts are preferable to those of dents of the wretched hamlets, which 
men,* and caverns are better than had been allowed to spring up all 
Mding-piaces.” — Mr. round it and between it and the 
Commissioner Williams, in ofii- city, were to be seen similarly armed, 
ml report above quoted, says that pouring out to share in what they evi- 
the towns-people had armed them- dently knew was going to happen.’" 
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let loose, and the police became their comrades in 
crime. But so little concert and arrangement was 
there, tliat some detachments on guard-duty, posted 
in the European quarter of the great straggling can- 
tonment, appear to have remained faithful to their 
English masters after their fellow-soldiers had broken 
out into open revolt. Indeed, whilst in one part of 
the cantonment the Sepoys were butchering their 
officers, in another they were saluting them as they 
passed, as though nothing had happened.* Ev^en at 
the Treasury, with all its manifest temptations, the 
Guard stood staunchly to its duty, and at a later 
hour made over the charge in all its integrity to the 
Europeans sent to defend it. Not a rupee had been 
touched by the Sepoys. And when the rabble from 
the city swarmed upon it, they found it covered by a 
guard of Riflemen. 

But, in the midst of all this great tribulation, there 
was, in the hearts of our Christian people, a strength 
of confidence which calmed and comforted them ; for 
they said to each other, or they said to themselves, 
“ The Europeans Avill soon be upon them.” There were 
two regiments of Sepoy Infantry at Meerut, and a 
regiment of Sepoy Cavalry. But the English mus- 
tered a battalion of Riflemen, a regiment of Dragoons 
armed with carbines, and a large force of European 
Artillery, with all the accessories of Head-Quarters.f 

^ I do not mean to signify tliat deteriorating circnmstances, of wliicli 
tlie Sepoys in the European quarter account must be taken. A considcr- 
‘of tbe cantonment were uniformly able number of tbe Carabineers could 
quiescent at this time ; for I am not ride, and there were no boraes 
informed that the Guard at Bri- for them if they could. Not more 
gadier Wilson’s bouse bred at some than half of the regiment (bve bun- 
officers who were passing, before dred strong) were mounted.^ Many 
they broke away. But there was of the European gunners, too, 
obviously no general concert. were young recruits, imperfectly ac- 

t History, however, most not ex-, quainted with artillery drill Iffiere 
aggerate th*e actual strength of this , were only two field-batteries fully 
European force. There were some equipped. ... 
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There was not an Englishwoman in the cantonment — 
the model cantonment of India — who, remembering 
the presence of this splendid body of White soldiers, 
had any other thought, at the first semblance of open 
mutiny, than that there must be a sad massacre of the 
Native troops. With a regiment of British Dragoons 
and a few Galloper guns, Gillespie, half a century 
before, had crushed the mutiny of Vellore, and saved 
the Southern Peninsula from universal revolt and 
rebellion.* He struck decisively because he struck 
at once. And no one now doubted that a blow struck 
with promptitude and vigour on this Sabbath even- 
ing would save Meerut, and check the nascent activi- 
ties of revolt in the adjacent country. But by God’s 
providence, for whatsoever purpose designed, this first 
great revolt of the Sepoys was suffered, unchecked, 
unpunished, to make headway in a clear field, and to 
carry everything before it. The great confidence of 
the Christian people was miserably misplaced. They 
looked for a deliverance that never came. In some 
parts of the great cantonment they were abandoned 
to fire and slaughter as hopelessly as though there 
had not been a single English soldier in that great 
Head-Quarters of the Meerut Division. 


lEactioE o! 
ijife luTO* 
Jpeais. 


The story of this great failure is not easily told, and 
the attempt to tell it cannot be made without sadness. 
Many narratives of the events of that night have 
been written ; and each writer has told, with graphic 
distinctness of detail, what he himself saw and heard ; 
but the confusion of those few critical hours is fully 
represented by the confusedness of the entire story ; 
and it is difficult to impart unity and consistency to 

^ See mkt voL i. pages 2S0—232- 
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a scene, made up of scattered effects, bewildering and 18S7. 
distracting. TV hat was wanted in that conjuncture 
was the one man to impart to our British manhood 
the promptitude and unity of action which would 
have crushed the mutiny and saved the place — 
perhaps the country : and that one man did not rise 
in the hour of our tribulation. 

There were three officers at Meerut whose bearing Conduct 
■ in that critical hour the historian is especially bound 
to investigate. They were, the ofiEicer commanding 
the Third Cavalry, the Brigadier commanding the 
Station, and the General commanding the Division. 

All three were resident in Meerut. It is not to be ' 
questioned that when a regiment breaks into mutiny, 
the place of the commanding officer, for life or for 
death, is in the midst of it. Not until all hope has 
gone can there be any excuse for his departure. As 
the captain of a blazing vessel at sea is ever the last 
to leave the quarter-deck and to let himself down the 
side of his ship, so the commandant of a regiment in 
the fire of revolt should cling to it as long as the 
semblance of a regiment remains, and the safety of 
others can be aided by his presence. When, there- 
fore, intelligence reached Colonel Smyth that the 
troopers of his regiment had broken into mutiny, it 
was his duty to proceed at once to the Cavalry Lines. 

But he did not go near the Lines.* He went to the 

^ Most of tlie officers of the an earlj escape into the protection of . 

Third Light Cavalry at once pro- the European military quarter,”— 
ceeded to the lines of their regiment. O’ Gallaghan, Scattered Chapters on, 
arming hastily, and ordering their the Indian Muting, It should be 
horses to follow ; but I have never stated, however, that Colonel Smyth 
been able to discover that the officer was Eield-Officer of the week— a fact 
commanding the corps repaired to upon which he himself has laid con- 
his post, or was seen in the lines siderable stress, as though, in his 
amongst the men, during the whole estimation, it exempted him from ail 
of that eventful evening and night ; special regard for Ms own particular 
and it would appear that Colonel regiment, . . ' 

Smyth was so fortunate as to make ■ 
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Commissioner’s house. He went to the General s ; 
and he ■went to the Brigadier’s, He went everywhere 
but to his Regiment, From the moment that the 
troopers broke out into revolt they sa'w no inoi’e of 
their Colonel, He spent the night wuth the Head- 
Quarters of the Division, where the rifles and the 
carbines and the field-guns were collected, and never 
had the least conception all the time of what had be- 
come of his men.* But they were not all past liope. 
That something might have been done to save at least 
a portion of the regiment we know. Captain Craigie, 
at the first sound of the tumult, mustered his troop, 
ordered them to accoutre themselves as for a parade, 
and when they had mounted, galloped down to the 
gaol, accompanied by his subaltern, Melville Clarke. 
"They were too late to prevent the rescue of the 
prisoners ; but not to set a grand example. Craigie 
and Clarke kept their men together, and brought 
them back, with unbroken discipline, to the parade- 
ground of the regiment. And during that night 
many acts of heroic fidelity were written down to 
the honour of Craigie’s troop. They had faith iir 
their Captain, And it has been truly recorded of 
Craigie and Clarke, that “ these gallant Englishmen 
handled the troop as if mutiny were a crime unknown 
to their men.”^ 

* ColoiKtl Smyth has published night, and accompanied him again 
his own account of his proceedings the next morniDg with Cavalry, 
on the evening of the 10th of May : infantry, and Artillery through the 
went” he says/^ first .to Mr. cantonments, and went with the 


Captain 

Craigie. 



BRIGADIER AECHDALE WILSON, 


The station was commanded by Colonel Arelidale 
Wilson, Brigadier of Artillery. He was a man of a 
spare and wiry frame, of active athletic habits, who 
had ever borne a good chai’acter in the splendid 
regiment to the command of which he had then risen. 
For some years, when the Head-Quarters of the Ar- 
tillery had been at Dum-Dum, in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, he had been Adjutant-General of the regiment, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with all its details. 
But he had not seen much active service since his 
youth, and had never had any grave responsibilities 
cast upon him. His training had been too purely of a 
professional character to genera te any great capacity 
for taking in a situation of such magnitude as that 
which he was now suddenly called upon to confront. 
But he was not a man, in such a crisis as had then 
arisen, to look idly on, or to shrink from a forward 
movement. What he did at the outset was what it 
became him to do. It was about half-oast six wdien 
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Movements 
of lll8 
Europeans. 


whilst the last hour of daylight was passing away, 
and the enemy were slaughtering our people with 
impunity. 

Meanwhile, General Hewitt had appeared on pa- 
rade, and the Artillery had been brought up to the 
ground. When Colonel Jones reported that the 
Rifles were ready for action, Wilson, with the Gene- 
ral’s sanction, detached one company to the Collector’s 
cutcherry to protect the treasure, and another for the 
protection of the barracks. Taking the other com- 
panies, with the Artillery, he marched down upon 
the Native Infantry Lines, where he expected to find 
the main body of the mutineers assembled. On or 
near the parade-ground he was joined by the Cara- 
bineers, who had lost their way.* There was now a 
force .ready for action which might have destroyed 
all the Sepoys in Meerut, if they could have been 
brought into action with the white soldiers — if, in- 
deed, our people could only have seen the enemy for 
a little space of time. But the shades of night had 
now fallen upon the scene. And when, near the Na- 
tive Infantry huts, the English troops were deployed 
into line and swept the whole space where it was 
expected that the mutineers would have been found, 
not a man was to be seen, either in the Infantry 
Lines or on the parade-ground ; and none knew whi- 
ther they were gone. But near the Cavalry Lines a 
few troopers were seen, and the Rifles opened fire 
upon them. 'The mutineers fled into a wood or copse 
at the rear of their huts, and the guns were then 
unlimbered, and a few harmless rounds of grape fired 
into the obscurity of the night. , 

It was plain now that the mutineers were dis- 
persed. The question was, What were they doing? 

* Brigadier Wiipa did not see of troops were retuming '' to the 
the Carabineers until the whole body European Lines. 
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To Wilson it seemed that the mutineers had moved 1857. 

round to the European quarter of the Cantonment; lO— 11 

and he therefore recommended the General to move 

back the brigade for its protection. To this He-witt, 

glad to be advised, assented ; and the troops set their 

faces homewards. By this time the moon had risen, 

and the blazing bungalows of the English officers lit 

up the scene with a lurid glare. But our troops met 

only a few unarmed plunderers. The mutineers were 

not to be seen. What, then, was to be done ? It has 

been often stated that one officer at least answered 

the question as it ought to have been answered. 

Captain Rosser, of the Carabineers (so the story 
runs), offered to lead a squadron of his regiment and 
some Horse Artillery guns in pursuit of the enemy 
along the Delhi road But the statement has been 
authoritatively contradicted.* It is only certain that 
the enemy escaped ; and that, with the exception of 
some pickets which were planted on the bridges across 
the nullah which ran between the European Canton- 
ment and the Native Lines and Sudder Bazaar, the 
whole of Hewitt’s force bivouacked for the night on 
the European parade-ground. 


And the night was a night of horror such as His- Mayio^r-ii. 
tdry has rarely recorded. The brief twilight of the ‘''‘® 

Indian summer had soon passed ; and the darkness 
which fell upon the scene brought out, with terrible 
distinctness, the blazing work of the incendiary. 
Everywhere, from the European quarters, from the . 
bungalows of the English officers, from the mess- 
houses and other public buildings, from the residences 
of the unofficial Christian community, the flames 
were seen to rise, many-shaped and many-coloured, 

^ See Appendix, for an inquiry into the truth of this story. 
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lighting up the heavy columns of smoke which were 
suspended in the still sultry air. And ever, as the 
conflagration spread, and the sight became more por- 
tentous, the sounds of the great fiery destruction, the 
crackling and the crashing of the burning and falling 
timbers, the. roar of the flames, and the shrieks of the 
horses scorched to death in their stables, mingled 
with the shouts and yells of the mutineers and the 
rattling of the musketry which proclaimed the great 
Christian carnage. The scared inhabitants of the 
burning buildings — the women and children and non- 
combatants — sought safety in the gardens and out- 
houses, whither they were often tracked by the insur- 
gents, and shot down or cut to pieces. Some fled in 
the darkness, and found asylums in such places as 
had escaped the fury of the incendiaries. Some were 
rescued- by Native servants or soldiers, faithful among 
the faithless, who, in memory of past kindnesses, 
strove to save the lives of their white masters at the 
peril of their own. 

Among those who were thus saved were Hervey 
Greathed, the Commissioner, and his wife. Warned 
of the approaching danger, first by an officer of the 
Third Cavalry, and then by a pensioned Afghan 
chief, he had taken his wife, and some other English- 
women who had sought safety with him, to the ter- 
raced roof of his house; but the insurgents, after 
driving off his guard, applied the firebrand to the 
lower part of the building, plundered the rooms, and 
then surrounded the place. With the flames raging 
beneath him, and the enemy raging around him, his 
position Avas one of deadly peril. And Greathed 
and his‘ companions must have perished miserably 
but for the fidelity of one of those Native servants 
upon whom so much depended in the crisis which 


Escape of 
the Com- 
missioner* 
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was then threatening our people. With rare pre- 1857. 
sence of mind and fertility of resource he simulated lO-ll. 
intense sympathy with the rebels. He told them that 
it was bootless to search the house, as his master had 
escaped from it, but that, if they would follow him 
to a little distance, they would find the Feringhees 
hiding themselves behind a haystack. Fully con- 
fiding in the truth of his story, they suffered them- 
selves to be led away from the house; and its in- 
mates descended safely into an empty garden just as 
the upper rooms were about to “ fall in with a tre- 
mendous crash.”* 

There were others far less happy on that disas- 
trous Sunday evening. Wives, le.ft without protec- 
tion whilst their husbands were striving to do their 
duty in the Lines, were savagely cut to pieces in their 
burning homes; and little children were massacred 
beneath the eyes of their mothers. Then delicate 
English ladies, girt about with fiery danger, death on 
every side, turned, with a large-hearted sympathy, 
their thoughts towards their suffering fellow-country- 
women, and tried to rescue them from the threatened 
doom. In adjacent bungalows were two ladies, wives 
of officers of the Brigade. One was under special 
protection, for her husband had endeared himself to Mrs. Craigie. 
the men of his troop by his unfailing kindness and 
consideration for them. The other, wife of the Ad- 
jutant of the Eleventh Regiment, had but recently 
come from England, and was strange to all the en- 
vironments of her situation. The more experienced 
Englishwoman, seeing the danger of her position, and 
hearing the shrieks which issued from her house, was 
moved with a great compassion, and sent her servants 

^ Mrs. Greathed^s Narrative. See voted conduct of ^jud Meer Khan, 
also note in Appendix for some an Afghan pensioner resident at 
account of the gallant and de- Meerut* . ' • - 
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to rescue the aiffrighted creature from the fury of her 
assailants. But when, after some delay, they entered 
her house, they found her covered with wounds, 
lying dead upon the floor. Then the insurgents, 
having done their bloody work, raged furiously against 
the adjacent bungalow, and were only driven from 
their purpose by the fidelity of some of Craigie’s 
troopers, who were ready to save the wife of their 
Captain at the risk of their own lives. In the course 
of the night, after doing good service, Craigie re- 
turned, iri fear and trembling, to his household gods, 
thinking to find them shattered and desecrated ; but, 
by the exceeding mercy of God, safe himself, he found 
them safe, and soon had matured measures for their 
escape. Wrapping up the ladies in dark-coloured horse- 
cloths to conceal their white garments in the glare of 
the burning station, he led them from the house, and 
hiding under trees, or in a ruined temple, they passed 
the night in sleepless horror. Often the voices of 
bands of mutineers or plunderers in the compound 
smote upon their ears ; but there were help and pro- 
tection in the presence of a few of Craigie’s troopers, 
who hovered about the place, and in some of his own 
body-servants, who were equally true to their master. 
In the early morning the enemy had cleared oiF, and 
there was a prospect of escape. So they returned 
sadly to their dearly-loved home, collected a few che- 
rished articles and some necessary clothing, and went 
forth from their Paradise with the flaming sword 
behind them, never again to return. And the leave- 
takings of that sorrow-laden night were the first of 
many cruel divulsions, which tore happy families from 
their homes and sent them forth into the wide world, 
houseless wanderers and fugitives, with a savage and 
remorseless enemy yeUing behind them in their track.. 
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Many other episodes of pathetic interest might here 1857 . 7 

be related illustrative of the horrors of that night, if U- 
historical necessity did not forbid such amplitude of 
detailed recital. The sweepings of the gaols and the 
scum of the Bazaars — all the rogues and ruffians of 
Meerut, convicted and unconvicted, and the robber- 
tribes of the neighbouring villages — were loose in the ; 

Cantonment, plundering and desrioying wherever an 
English bungalow was to be gutted and burnt. The ; 

Sepoys had left the work, which they had commenced, I 

to men who found it truly a congenial task. Day ■ 

dawned ; and those who survived the night saw hoAv i 

thoroughly the work had been done. As they crept | 

from their hiding-places and sought safety in the | 

public buildings protected by the Europeans, they | 

saw, in the mangled corpses which lay by the way- I 

side, in the blackened ruins of the houses which 
skirted the roads, and in the masses of unmovable 
property, thrown out of the dwelling-places of the i 

English, and smashed into fragments apparently by | 

blows from heavy clubs, ghastly evidences of the fury ! 

_ of their enemies.* But with the morning light a 
great quietude had fallen upon the scene. The Se- 
poys had departed. The ruffians of the gaols and i, 

the Bazaars and the Goojur villages had slunk back 
into their homes. There was little more to be done I 

— nothing more that could be done in the face of the 
broad day — by these despicable marauders. So our i 

people gathered new heart ; and as the sun rose, they 
thought that our time had come. f 

^ The inveterate animositj with of cement, resting on kiln-burnt 
^ which the work of destruction was bricks, were as effectuallj destroyed 

carried out may be judged of by the as the thatched bungalows. Pro- 
fact that houses built entirely of ma- perty which the miscreants could 
sonry, with nothing inflammable* ex- not carry off was thrown out and 
cept the doors and the beams, which smashed into fragments, evidently 1 

for a considerable height from the pounded with heavy clubs*’^ — Mepor^ 
ground supported the roofs, formed of Oommlsnomr Willimm. 
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But the Meerut Brigade did nothing more in the 
clear morning light than it had done in the shadow 
ot the darkness. The English troops, with the Eng- 
lish leaders, rose from the bivouac; and it dawned 
iipon them that more than two thousand mutineers 
had made .their way to Delhi. Even then, if the Cara- 
bineers and the Horse Artillery had been let loose, they 
might, before noon, have reached the imperial city 
and held mutiny in check. But contemporary annals 
record only that the European troops, Horse, Foot, 
and Artillery, went out for a reconnaissance “ on the 
right of the Delhi road.” Not a man was despatched 
to the place which was the great centre of political 
intrigue and political danger— which was the great 
palatial home of the last representative of the House 
of Timour, and which held a large body of Native 
troops, and the great magazine of Upper India, unpro- 
tected by even a detachment of Europeans. Nor less 
surprising was it, that, with all these shameful proofs 
of the great crimes which had been committed, the 
rising indignation in the breasts of our English 
leaders did not impel them to inflict terrible retribu- 
tion upon other criminals. The Bazaars on that Mon- 
d J morning must have been full of the plundered 
property of our people, and of many dreadful proofs 
and signs of complicity in the great crime of the pre- 

mtnv“ Jiave fallen on 

many of the murderers red-handed; but not a regi- 
ment was let loose upon the guilty quarter. The 
murdered bodies were coUected and laid out in the 

WP been per- 

chfldren, and the desecrators of our homesteads, were 
suffered to eniov 
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whilst the Meerut Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, 
marched about Cantonments, and looked at the Delhi 
road along which the mutineers had made good their 
escape.* 

What might have been done by our people to 

overtake the guilty actors in the tragedy of that 

Sunday night, and to strike awe into the hearts of all 

who were minded to follow in the same track, may 

be gathered from an individual example, the record 

of which lies before me. It has been narrated how 

Mrs. Chambers, wife of the Adjutant of the Eleventh, 

was foully murdered in her bungalow. One of her 

husband’s friends, Lieutenant Moller of the same 

regiment, obtained soon afterwards what appeared 

to be good evidence that a certain butcher of the 

Great Bazaar was the assassin. On this he started in 

his buggy for the Bazaar, tracked out the.gaiilty man, 

seized him, and carried him back to Cantonments 

with a loaded pistol at his head. A drum-head court- 

martial was assembled, and whilst Chambers lay in 

convulsions in an adjoining room, the wretch w-as 

tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. And 

in a little while his lifeless body was swinging from 

the branch of a mango -tree. f There may, at this 

time, have been other examples of individual courage 

and resolution of the same stern character, as there 

were afterwards in all parts of the disturbed country ; 

but the arm' of authority was not uplifted to strike, 

and the multitude of criminals escaped. 

seen gloating 0 ¥er the mangled and were restrained ; the bodies were 
nmtiiated remains of the victims, the collected and placed in the theatre, 
column did not take immediate -ven- in which a dramatic tragedy would 
geanceon the Sudder Bazaar and its have been enacted^ but for the real 
environs, crowded as the whole place and awful one which occurred the 
was with wretches hardly concealing , night before .’’-— of Oommis- 
their fiendish satisfaction, and when sioner Williams, 
there were probably few houses from * See statement of Colonel Smyth, 
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which plunaered property might not c^uoted page 64*, note, 
have been recovered. But the men t was on the 14 th of May, 
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Indeed, wheresoever a number of Englishmen are 
pthered together there will surely be deeds of o-al- 
lantry many and great, though they may be obhte- 
rated by the hand of death or lost in the confusion 
of the hour. And Meerut saw many acts of personal 
bravery done by our people which will never perhaps 
^d sufficient record.* Nor should it be forgotten 
that many noble instances of gratitude and o-ene- 
rosity, or it might perhaps have been only of conSnon 
humanity, were apparent in the conduct of the 
Natives, who, whilst their brethren were striking 
put forth their hands to save, and risked their own 
hves to protect those of the people whose only crime 
It was that they had white faces, f 


* "Tile firm bearin® of the De- 

who stood by ks office till his honse 
was m fiames, and a young officer 
rnsl^d in with his lower jaw shat- 
tered by a musket-ball, and it was 
evident that the mutinous guard 
would abstain no longer; the gallant 
resistance of the Executive Engineer 
courage 

with which at least one woman at- 
tacked and wounded her assailants 

of ^pstances 

of the fortitude with which our 
countrymen and countrywomen met 
the. unexpected onslaught, deserve 
notice, but cannot be^detailed in 
such a uarrative/'-~%7arif of Mr. 


Eleventh 

Native Infantry most carefully es- 
corted two ladies, with children, to 
the Dragoon Barracks. A Maliome- 
dan itt the city sheltered two Chris- 
mn families, when the act was not 
only a singular deviation from the 
pneral conduct of his sect, but one 
full of danger to himself. A female 
servant and washerman s^i^ded 
children of a 
also they were attempt- 
wg to save veiled in Native clothes, 

sawthemle? °Pea the veil, 
saw tile pale face, and cut the nonr 
mother to pieces.’’-/^ ^ 
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Whilst the Meerut Brigade were bivouacking on issr. 
the great parade-ground, the troopers of the Third Mayii, 
Cavalry, scarcely drawing rein on the way, were 
pricking on, in hot haste, all through the moonlit 
night for Delhi. And the foot regiments were toiling 
on laboriously behind them, making rapid progress 
under the impulse of a great fear. It is hard to believe 
that on that Sabbath evening a single Native soldier 
had discharged his piece without a belief, in his inmost 
heart, that he was going straight to martyrdom. A 
paroxysm of suicidal insanity was upon them. They 
were in a great passion of the Present, and were 
reckless of the Future. But the sound of the carbines 
and the rifles and the roar of the guns, with their 
deadly showers of grape and canister, must have been 
ringing in their ears, and they must have felt that 
they were lost hopelessly. And now, as they speeded 
onwards in the broad moonlight, they must have 
listened for the noise of the pursuing Dragoons, and 
must have felt, in their panic flight, that the Euro- 
peans would soon be upon them. But hour after 
hour passed, and there was no sound of pursuit; and 
soon after break of day they saw the waters of the • 
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Jumna glittering in tlie morning sun, and the great 
City of Eefuge rose encouragingly before them. Before 
eight o’cloch, the foremost troopers had crossed the 
river by the bridge of boats, had cut down the toll- 
keepex', had fired the toll-house, had slain a solitary 
Englishman who was returning to Delhi across the 
bridge ; and under the windows of the King’s Palace 
they were now clamouring for admittance, calling 
‘upon his Majesty for help, and declaring that they 
had killed the English at Meerut and had, come to 
fight for the Faith. 

Hearing their cry, the King summoned to his pre- 
sence Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace 
Guards. In the Hall of Audience, supporting his 
tottering limbs with a stafi^, the aged monarch met the 
English Captain. Douglas said that he would descend 
and speak to the troopers; but the King implored 
him not to go, lest his life should be sacrificed, and 
laying hold of one of his hands, whilst Ahsan-oollah, 
the Ifing’s physician, took the other, imperatively 
forbade him to go down to the gate. Then Douglas 
went out on a balcony and told the troopers to depart, 
as their presence was an annoyance to the King. He 
might as well have spoken to the winds. Baffled at 
one point, they made good their entrance at another. 
It was in vain to tell them to close the gates, there 
were so many ; and the guards were not to be trusted. 
It happened that the Thirty-eighth Sepoy Eegiment 
was then on duty in the city — that regiment wdiich 
had successfully defied the Government when it had 
been designed to send it across the Black Water.* 
Already they were prepared to cast in their lot with 
the mutineers. The Calcutta Gate was the nearest to 
the bridge of boats ; but when this w'as closed, the 

'A ' * See mh^ voL i. pages 46^2. 
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troopers made their way along the road that runs he- 1857. 
tween the palace walls and the river to the Rajghat 
Gate, which was opened to them by the Mahomedans 
of the Thanba-Bazaar, and they clattered into the 
town. 

Then ensued a scene of confusion which it is dith- fnsurrlc 
cult to describe. Cutting down every European they lion, 
could find, and setting fire to their houses, they 
doubled back towards the Calcutta Gate, where they 
learnt that Commissioner Fraser, Douglas of the 
Palace Guards, and other leading Englishmen would 
be found. As they rode on, with the cry of “ Deen- 
Deen !” they were followed by an excited Mahomedan 
rabble. The citizens closed their shops in amazement 
and terror, and from one end of Delhi to the other, 
as the news ran along the streets, there was soi’e be- 
wilderment and perplexity, and everybody looked for 
the coming of the pursuing Englishmen, and feared 
that they would infi.ict a terrible retribution upon the 
city that had harboured the guilty fugitives. But no 
English regiments were coming to the rescue. And 
these maddened Native troopers, with such vile fol- 
lowers as they could gather up in the streets of Delhi, 
were now masters of the city. They knew that 
throughout all the Sepoy regiments in Cantonments 
there was not a man who would pull a trigger, or 
draw a sword, or light a port-fire in defence of his 
English officer. Without a fear, therefore, they rushed 
on, scenting the English blood, eager for the larger 
game, and ever proclaiming as they went glory to the 
Padishah and death to the Feringhees. 

Whilst the Meerut mutineers were coming up from 
the further end of the long line of palace buildings. 
Commissioner Fraser at the other end was vainly en- 
deavouring to secure the loyalty of the Sepoy Guards.^^'^ 
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Captain Douglas also had gone forth on the same vain 
errand. But it was soon clear that they were power- 
less. The troopers came upon them, and the Thirty- 
eighth, heedless of Fraser’s appeals, fraternised wdth 
the new comers. Words now were nothing; authority 
was nothing. In the face of that surging multitude, 
increasing in numbers and in fury every moment, the 
English gentlemen felt that they carried their lives in 
their hands. When the leading troopers galloped 
up, Fraser and Douglas were in a buggy together; 
but seeing the danger that beset them, they descended 
and made for the gate of the civil guard-house, or 
police-station, where other Englishmen joined them. 
Taking a musket from one of the guards, Fraser shot 
the foremost of the troopers dead, and those who fol- 
lowed, seeing their comrade drop, fell back a little 
space; but the multitude behind pressed on, and it 
was soon apparent that safety was to be found only in 
flight. Fraser then re-entered his bnxrow 
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In the apartments occupied by Captain Douglas, 1857. 
there were then residing, as his guests, Mr. Jennings, ^ MS’! n* 
the English Chaplain, Miss Jennings, his daughter, 
and a young lady named Clifford, a friend of the 
latter. Mr. Jennings had from an early hour of the 
morning been watching through a telescope the ad- 
vance of the Meerut mutineers, and he knew that 
there was mischief in the wind. Hearing a noise, he 
went below, and found that Captain Douglas had 
just been brought in and placed on a stone-seat in a 
lower court. Under his directions, Douglas and 
Hutchinson were carried by some of the Palace Guards 
up the staircase to the apartments over the gateway,* 
whilst Fraser remained below, endeavouring to allay 
the excitement. Standing at the foot of the staim, 
with a sword in his hand, the last-named was address- 
ing a noisy crowd, when a man named Moghul Beg, 
an orderly of the Palace Guards, rushed upon him and 
clove his cheek to. the bone.t The others followed 
up the attack, cutting at him with their swords, and 
presently Simon Fraser, Commissioner, lay a corpse at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Meanwhile, in the upper rooms, Douglas and Murder of the 
T . . . • :3 xT Jeimmgses. 

Hutchinson were lying in grievous pain, and the 

Jennings family were ministering to them. The ex- 
cited crowd, having murdered the Commissioner, now 
rushed up the staircase eager for the blood of the 
other English gentlemen. An attempt was made to 



* Some statements are to tlie 
effect that Mr. J ennings and Mr. Hut- 
chinson carried Douglas up-stairs. 

t Here, again, there is discordant 
eridence. On the trial of the King, 
it was more than once stated that 
the first blow was struck by one 
Hadjee, a lapidary or seal-engraver, 
who (according to one witness) in- 
fiicted a deep and mortal wound on 




the right side of his neck.” But at 
the trial of Moghul Beg, five years 
afterwards (1863), it was stated by 
one Buktawuss Sing that he ** saw 
the prisoner inflict the first wound 
which was on Mr. Eraser’s face.” 
Another witness, Kishua Singh, also 
stated saw the prisoner strike 
the first blowd* See further stat^ 
ments in the Appendix. 


’ ''Mr'-—'- 
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Close tne cioors at the head of the staircases, but the 
murderous gang forced their way upwards, streamed 
into the rooms where Douglas, Hutchinson, Jennings, 
and the innocent young Englishwomen were listening 
with di&may to the tumult below, and, before a prayer 
could be lifted up, had massacred them Avith exultant 
ferocity. It was quickly done. A brief and bloody 
murder, terrible to contemplate, then stained the 
Delhi Palace ; but no circumstances of shameful out- 
rage aggravated the horror of the deed.* 

There was then a scene of fearful uproar and con- 
fusion, which filled the old King with beAvilderment 
and terror. The murderers, Avith their blood-stained 
SAvords in their hands, went about boasting of their 
crimes, aud calling upon others to follow their 
^ample. The court-yards and the corridors of the 
alace were SAvarming with the inutineers of the 

Thirty-eighth, and soon 
the Meerut Infantry Regiments f began to SAvell the 
dangerous croAvd, whilst an excited Mahomedan 
rabble mingled with the Sepoys and the Palace 
guards. The troopers stabled their horses in the 
courts of the Palace, The foot-men, A\'eary with the 
long night inarch, turned the Hall of Audience into a 
barrack, and littered down on the floor. Guards were 
posted aU about the Palace. And ,the wretched, 
helpless King found that his royal dAvelling-house 
was in military occupation. 

beUeved, ThaUMnglfsR Ses\ad kf sToSt* bef 

dragged before the W and meJUflt v! * 

either murdered in his Kpg, requesting birn 

his orders, and srfflSaS arf 

mcidents have been pnllifhed fflL thauf did\^r/f 
tratke of this comoUcitT of Z late. 

Mogul in the first mvadexa. Snt f considerable diversitj 

there is not the least foundation for 
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Whilst these events were passing Avithin the pre- 
cincts of the Palace, in the quarter of the city most in- 
habited by the English residents the work of carnage 
and destruction Avas pi'oceeding apace. It is not easy 
to fix the precise hour at Avhich each particular inci- 
dent in the dreadful catalogue of ciime and suffering 
occurred. But it seems to have been under the me- 
ridian sun that the principal unofficial Englishmen 
in Delhi fell victims to the fury of the enemy. 
Aliout noon the Delhi Bank Avas attacked and plun- 
dered, and all its chief servants, after a brave resist- 
ance, massacred. Mr. Beresford, the manager of the 
Bank, took refuge with his wife and family on the 
roof of one of the outbuildings. And there, for 
some time, they stood at bay, he Avith a sword in his 
hand, ready to strike, whilst his courageous help- 
mate was armed with a spear. Thus, with resolute 
bravery, they defended the gorge of the staircase, 
until the assailants, seeing no hope of clearing the 
passage, retired to scale the Avails in the rear of the 
house. The attack was then reneAved, but still the 
little party on the roof made gallant resistance. ' It 
is related by an eye-Avitness that one man fell dead 
beneath the lady’s speai-. But to resist Avas but to 
protract the pains of death. They were overpoAvered 
and killed, and the Bank Avas gutted from floor to 
roof. The Delhi Press establishment shared the same 
fate. The Christian compositors had gathered there, 
in pursuance of their craft ; and never, perhaps, since 
the first daAvn of printing, had Avprk been done, 
sadder and grimmer than this-^for it was theirs to 
record in type that the hand of death Avas upon 
them. The telegraph had brought in the early morn- 
ing tidings that the Meerut mutineers were hastenihg 
to Delhi, and would soon be at the city ga|^. *So1ne 
■ VOL. II. G ' 
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must hare felt then that they were composing their 
own death-warrants. The little slips of printed 
paper — ^Delhi Gazette “ Extras” — went forth, and the 
printers remained to meet the crisis, which they had 
just announced. About mid-day a crowd of insur- 
gents rushed into the office, killed all the Christian 
compositors, who could not effect their escape, and 
with clubs and poles destroyed the house and its 
contents, taking away all the type that they could 
carry, to turn to another and a deadlier use. Every- 
where the Christian people were butchered, their 
property was plundered or destroyed, and then their 
houses were fired.* The Church was an especial 
object of the fury of the insurgents. They gloated 
over the desecration of all that was held in rever- 
ence by our Christian people. They tore down and 
shattered the monumental slabs on the walls ; they 
seized the sacramental plate ; then they ascended to 
the belfry, rang a peal in derision, and, loosening or 
cutting the ropes, let the bells fall with a crash on 
the stones below. 


Meanwhile, there was great excitement in the 
British Cantonments, where the Sepoy regiments of 
the Company were posted. Our military force was 
cantoned on a iiidge overlooking the great city, at a 
d i st ance of about two miles from it. There had during 
the preceding week been no symptoms of inquietude 

* "Prifate houses were entered cleared out the best-regulated houses 
, by troopers (their horses being held from punkah to floor-oloth. They 
at_ the gates of the gardens), who then either set fire to the house, or, 
said tliey did not coiao for loot but if it 'wste not of an inSammable 
and when they were disappointed nature, t!iey pulled out the doors 
in their greed for luropean file, they and window-frames, &e., in some 
iet, in the budmashes of the city, cases the beams from the roofs/^ — 
whO;^ in the space of half an hour, Jfr, W(igeutTeib$r^$ 
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among them. Some Native officers from the Delhi 
regiments had been sitting on the great Meerut Court- 
Martial; but how far they sympathised with the 
j)risoners cannot be confidently declared. It would 
have been strange, however, if what had happened at 
Barrackpore and Berhampore had not been discussed 
at Meerut, and if the Native officers had not carried 
back with them that uneasy feeling of the something 
coming -which was rapidly spreading from station to 
station. It is certain, however, that on the afternoon 
of the Christian Sabbath, which saw at Meerut the 
first great baptism of blood, a carriage arrived in the 
Delhi Cantonments full of Natives, who, though not in 
regimental uniform, were known to be Sepoys from 
Meerut.* What was said or done in the Lines on that 
evening and during the ensuing night can only be 
conjectured. But the folio-wing morning found every 
regiment ripe for revolt. 

At the early sunrise parade of that day all the 
troops in the Delhi Cantonments — the Thirty-eighth, 
the Fifty-fourth, and Seventy-fourth Regiments, -nfith 
the Native ArtUlery — ^were assembled to hear the pro- 
ceedings of the Court-Martial on Issuree Pandy, the 
Barrackpore Jemadar,t read aloud; and as they were 
read, there arose from the assembled Sepoys a murmur 
of disapprobaticn. There was nothing beyond this ; but 
some officers in Cantonments, who had been eagerly 
watching the signs of the times, felt that a crisis was 
approaching. At the early breakfast, however, where 
our officers met each other, after morning parade, at 
mess-houses or private bungalows, there was the 
wonted amount of light-hearted conversation and 
•careless laughter. And when they separated, and 







■ 


1857. 
May 11. 


i 




^ See evidence of Gaptaia Tytler f Issuree Pandy had been banged 
tlie irlal of the Kiiigof Delhi. on April yoj* .4- 

^ ,62 ' ; ■ 
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eacb man went to his home to bathe and dress, and 
prepare for the lai’ger breakfast and the business or 
the pleasure of the morning, it was not thought that 
the day would differ from other days. But before the 
w'^ork of the toilet w'as at an end, our people w'ere 
startled by the tidings that the Native Cavalry from 
Meerut were forcing their way into the city. Native 
servants and Sepoy orderlies carried the news to their 
officers, and every man hurried on his clothes, feeling 
that there was work before him. But even then the 
prevailing idea was that there had been an escape 
from gaol ; no more. No one thought that there was 
danger to an Empire. If, it was said, the troops at 
Meerut had mutinied, the strong body of Europeans 
there — the Rifles, the Carabineers, and the white 
Artillery — would surely have been upon their track. 
It was not possible that more than a few fugitives 
could ever reach Delhi. 

So argued our officers on the Delhi Ridge, as they 
listened to the bugle-call and buckled on their SAVords. 
The Fifty-fourth Avere ordered out for service, and 
tAvo of De Tessier’s guns A\^ere to accompany them to 
the city. It was necessarily a Avork of time to get the 
field-pieces ready for action ; so Ripley, leaving two 
companies to escort the Artillery, marched doAvn to 
the nearest gate. This Avas the Cashmere Gate. A 
little way on the other side of it was the Main-guard, 
at which some men of the Thirty-eighth Avere posted. 
They had already in their hearts cast in their lot with 
the mutineers, and when Ripley appeared with the 
Fifty-fourth, the time for action had come, and they 
threw off then the last remnant of disguise. The 
troopers of the Third Cavalry, Avith the insurgent 
rabble from the town, Avere surging onwards towards 
the gate. The Fifty-fourth, who had brought down 


Colonel Eip* 
; ley and- the 
\;1 Fifty-fourth. 
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their pieces unloaded, now received the order to load ; 
and meanwhile, Captain Wallace, acting as field- 
officer of the day, who had taken command of the 
Main-guard, ordered the Thirty-eighth to fire upon 
the mutineers. To this they responded only with 
insulting sneers. Not a man brought his musket to 
the ‘‘present.” 

This was the turning point of the great disaster. 
The Fifty -fourth were scarcely less faithless than their 
comrades. They fired in the air, and some, perhaps, 
fired upon their officers.* After shooting two of the 
insurgents, Ripley was cut dmvn, and near him fell 
also the lifeless bodies of Smith and Burrowes, 
Edwards and Waterfield. When the two companies 
in the rear approached the Cashmere Gate with the 
guns, they met Captain Wallace riding in hot haste 
towards them ; he begged them’, for mercy’s sake, to 
hurry on, as the troopers were shooting dowm our 
officers. Soon they had ghastly evidence of this 
dismal truth, for the mangled body of their Colonel 
was being brought out, “ literally hacked to pieces.” 
Paterson then ordered his men to load, and pushed 
on with all speed to the gate. But the report of the 
approach of the guns had already awed the mutineers, 
and when they passed the gate, our officers found no 
trace of the enemy whom they had come to attack, 
except in the receding figures of a few troopers, wdio 
were scampering tow'ards the city. But they found 
most miserable traces of the preceding conflict, in the 
dead bodies of their comrades, which were scattered 
about the place. These were now brought in to the 
Main-guard, before which the guns had been, planted, 

^ There seems to be -some doubt however, that Colonel Riplej declared 
about the conduct of the Fi ft j-fourth that Ms own -men baa bajoneted 

ia Ibis first oollisloa. It is stated^ hm* ‘ ^ 
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and tlie two companies of the Fifty-fourth posted as a 
garrison. And there they remained hour after hour, 
gaining no assured intelligence of the movements of 
the rebels, and ever cheerful in the thought that aid 
from Meerut, with its strong European force, must 
certainly be close at hand. 

■ Meanwhile, Captain Wallace had been directed by 
Major Paterson to bring up the Seventy-fourth Regi- 
ment, with two more guns. Major Abbott, on gaining 
intelligence of the defection of the Thirty-eighth, and 
the doubtful conduct of the Fifty-fourth, mounted his 
horse, hastened to the Lines of his regiment, and ad- 
dressed his men. He told them that the time had come 
for them to prove that they were true and loyal 
soldiers ; and he called for volunteers to accompany 
him down to the Cashmere Gate. There was not a man 
there who did not come to the front ; and when the 
order was given to load, they obeyed it with befitting 
alacrity. Then they marched down, with two more 
guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, and about mid-day 
were welcomed by Paterson and his party at the Main- 
guard. The force at this post had now been strength- 
ened by the return of some Sepoys of the Fifty- 
fourth, who had gone off in the confusion, and, having 
roamed about for some time in a state of bewilder- 
ment and panic, had at last turned back to the point 
from which they had started, hanging on to the skirts 
of circumstance, wondering what wmuld be the result, 
and waiting to see whether a retributive force from 
Meerut was sweeping into the City of the Mogul. 

Time passed, and the slant shadows thrown by the 
descending sun were falling upon the Main-guard. 
Yet stiU no authentic intelligence of what was pass- 
ing in the city reached our expectant officers, except 
,,f^t which WM conveyed to them hy European 


Major Abbott 
and the 
Stiveniy* 
fourth. 
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fugitives who sought safety there from other parts 1S57. 
of the city. Scared and bewildered they had come in, ^ 
each with some story of an escape from death, provi- 
dential — almost miraculous. But there was little 
room for rejoicing, as it seemed to them that they 
had been saved from old dangers only to encounter 
new. At the Main-guai'd they were surrounded by 
Sepoys, waiting only a fitting opportunity to dis- 
encumber themselves of the last remnant of their out- 
ward fidelity. At any moment they might break out 
into open revolt, and shoot down the Europeans of 
both sexes congregated in the enclosure. It wms a 
time of intense anxiety. It \vas evident that the in- 
surrection was raging in the city. There was a con- 
fused roar, presaging a gi’eat tumult, and smoke and 
fire were seen ascending from the European quarter. 

Then there was, at intervals, a sound of Artillery, 
the meaning of which was not correctly knowm, and 
then a tremendous explosion, which shook the Main- 
guard to its very foundation. Looking to the quarter 
whence the noise proceeded, they saw a heavy column 
of smoke obscuring the sky; and there was no doubt 
in men’s minds that the great Magazine had exploded 
— whether by accident or design could only be con- 
jectured. But whilst the part}'’ in the Guard-house 
were speculating on the event, two European officers 
joined them, one of whom was so blackened with 
smoke that it was difficult to discern his features. 

They were Artillery subalterns, who had just escaped 
from the great explosion. The story which it was 
theirs to tell is one which will never be forgotten. 


The great Delhi Magazine, with all its vast, sup 
plies of munitions o war, was in the city at no greal 


Explosion of 
the Msijgazke. 
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zine superintenaiiig me accusiomeu uuues ms ue- 
partment, and little dreaming what the day would 
hriag forth, when Forrest came in accompanied by the 
magistrate, Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, and informed 
him that the Meerut mutineers were streaming across 
the river. It was Metcalfe’s object to obtain from the 
Magazine a couple of guns wherewith to defend the 
Bridge. But it was soon apparent that the time for 
such defence had passed. The troopers had crossed 
the river, and had found ingress at tlie Palace Gate. 
A brave and resolute man, who, ever in the midst of 
danger, seemed almost to bear a charmed life, Met- 
calfe then went about other work, and Willoughby 
braced himself up for the defence of the Magazine. 
He knew how much depended on its safety. He knew 
that not only the mutinous soldiery, but the danger- 
ous classes of Delhi, would pour down upon the Maga- 
zine, some eager to seize its accumulated munitions of 
war, others greedy only for plunder. If, he thought, 
he could hold out but a little while, the white re- 
giments at Meerut would soon come to his aid, and a 
strong guard of English Riflemen with guns manned 
by European artillerymen, would make the Magazine 
secure against all comers. It was soon plain that the 
Kative establishment of the Magazine was not to be 
trusted. But there were nine resolute Englishmen 
, who calmly prepared themselves to face the tremen- 
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clous odds which threatened them, and, if the sacrifice 
were required, to die beneath the ruins of the Maga- 
zine. Cheered by the thought of the approaching 
succour from Meerut, these brave men began then.' 
work. The outer gates were closed and banicaded. 
Guns were then brought out, loaded with double 
charges of grape, and posted within the gates. One 
of the Nine, with port-fire in hand, stood ready to dis- 
charge the contents of the six-pounders full upon the 
advancing enemy if they should find their way into 
the enclosure. These arrangements completed, a 
train was laid from the powder-magazine, and on a 
given signal from Willoughby, if further defence 
should be hopeless, a match was to be applied to it, 
and the Magazine blown into the air. 

•Whilst in this attitude of defence, a summons' to 
surrender came to them in the name of the King. It 
was treated with contemptuous silence. Again and 
again messengers came from the Palace saying that 
his Majesty had ordered the gates to be opened, and 
the stores given up to the Army. If not, ladders 
would be sent, and the Magazine would be carried by 
escalade. Unmoved by these menaces, Willoughby 
and Forrest answered nothing, but looked to their 
defences ; and presently it rvas plain that the scaling- 
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parade, riddled the advancing multitudes; but still 
they poured on, keeping up a heavy fire of musketry 
from the walls.* Yet hoping almost against hope 
to hear the longed-for sound of the coming help from 
Meerut, the devoted Englishmen held their ground 
until their available ammunition was expended. Then 
further defence was impossible ; they could not leave 
the guns to bring up shot from the Magazine, and 
thei'e were none to help them. Meanwhile, the 
mutineers were forcing their way at other unpro- 
tected points into the great enclosure, and it was 
plain that the Nine — two among them wounded, 
tliough not disabled, for the strong will kent them at 


ganaui, uanu expectea to escape 
with his life. But four of the Nine, in the confusion 
which ensued, though at first stunned and bewildered 
shattered and bruised, made good their retreat from 
the ruins. WiUoughby and Forrest, it has been seen, 
escaped to the Main-guard. Raynor and Buckley 
took a different direction, and eventually reached 
Meerut. Scully and his gallant comrades were never 
seen alive again. But the lives thus nobly sacrificed 
were dearly paid for by the enemy. Hundreds 
perished in that great explosion; and others at a 
distance were struck down by the fragments of the 
building, or by bullets flung from the cartridges 
Ignited m store. But it was not possible that by any 
such explosion as this the immense material resources 

Twentieth lUgiments , 
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of the great Delhi Magazine should be so destroyed 1S57. 
as to be unserviceable to the enemy. The effect of 
the heroic deed, which has given to those devoted 
Nine a cherished place in History, can never be 
exactly computed. But the grandeur of the con- 
ception is not to be measured by its results. From 
one end of India to another it filled men’s minds 
with enthusiastic admiration ; and when news reached 
England that a young Artillery officer named Wil- 
loughby had blown up the Delhi Magazine, there was 
a burst of applause that came from the deep heart of 
the nation. It was the first of many intrepid acts 
which have made us proud of our countrymen in 
India ; but its brilliancy has never been eclipsed. 


In the British Cantonment on the Ridge a column Progress of 
of white smoke was seen to arise from the city, and XSments. 
presently the sound of the explosion was heard. It 
was then four o’clock. Brigadier Graves and the 
officers under him had been exerting themselves to 
keep together such of the troops as had not marched 
down to the Delhi City, ever hoping that the Euro- 
peans from Jleerut would soon come to their relief, 
and wondering why they were so long in making 
their appeai’ance. It seemed strange, but it was pos- 
sible, that the extent of the danger was not appre- 
hended by General Hewitt ; strange that it should be 
necessary to send for succours to Meerut, and yet, as 
the day advanced and no help came, it clearly had 
become necessary to appeal for the aid which ought 
to have been freely and promptly sent. Then one brave 
man stepped forward and offered to carry a letter to 
the General at Meerut. This was Doctor Batson, the 
Surgeon of the Seventy-fourth Regiment. The gallant 
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Otter was accepted. The letter was written, am 
placed m Batson’s hands. He took leave of his wif 
and children, whom he might never see again, dis 
gmsed himself as a Fakeer, and set forth on his peril 
oua journey. But well as he played his part, anc 
able as he was to speak the language of the country 
as fluently as his own, he had not proceeded far before 
his disguise was penetrated j ‘ the colour of his eve= 
iad betrayed Mm. He was fired „pon 
Sepoys, robbed and stripped by the Tillagers, and 
fmaHy cast adrift, to wander about naked and hunory 
weajy and footsore, passing through every kini of 
peril, and enduring every kind of pain 

All day long the Sepoys in the Cantonment had 
been hovering upon the brink of open mutiny. They 
)ad committed no acts of violence against theb 
fheers, but like t^heir comrades at the Main-o-uard 
hough held back by the fear of the white regiments 

^tiike. The ladies and children had been gaSiered 
Pn ^ known as the Flaysfaff 

Sdt the Offi/^T 

* Ti • VI ® nineteen Euro- 

fterwaJds vefy felelXd ^rthe JkS teT®“- so near 
istory of the siege of Delhi On ^ere widows 

liat 11th of May h was liHIo Knft niourning their husbands’ murder 

han. a '‘Black^HolI’’ S sll hrti!f report of a 

uthin the tower is thus described whn<!i» I * ®en)e there were 

.y an eye-witness: “Here wTfS fl,» on dutyia 

Hige number of ladies and children of wLst °l Sepoys, 

^llected in a round mom • ^^uose fafce they were as ypr 

.ghteen feet in diameter. Sery'in^f It was a Black Hole^in 

iale and female, were huddled towe’ the last iior- 

ler with them ; many ladies were m a and P«son, 

mtmg conation frSm 6^^ L call “f *he 
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peans, or CliristiaiiSj in tlie Cantonment. It was felt 1857. 
that at any moment a crisis might arrive, when 
nothing but a sudden flight could save the lives of 
this little handful of our people. The explosion of 
the Magazine seems to have brought on the inevitable 
moment, when the last links that bound the Native 
soldiery to their European officers were to be broken. 

At the Main-guard in the City, as in the Canton- Events at the 
ment on tlie Ridge, the same process was going on in ^ 
the light of the setting sun. The disaffection of the 
Delhi regiments had ripened into general mutiny. 

The last restraints w^ere flung aside under an assumed 
conviction that the Europeans from Meerut were not 
coming to avenge their slaughtered brethren. The 
great national cause was swelling into portentous 
external dimensions under the inflations of the King 
and Princes, and others of stronger lungs than their 
own. Everywhere it had been noised about from 
early morning that the King was on the side of the 
mutineers, and that to fight against the English was 
to fight for the King — to fight for the restoration of 
the Mogul throne — to fight for the religion of the 
Prophet. And as the day advanced, there were more 
unmistakable signs that this was neither an invention 
nor a delusion. The imhates of the Palace, timid, 
feeble, effete as they were, had plainly risen against 
the dominant Christian power. The yoke of the 
Feringhees was to be cast off. The time had come 
when all the great offices of State would again be 
filled by the people of the East — by Mahomedans and 
Hindoos, under the restored dynasty of the Moguls. 

And wffiilst many were inspired by these sentiments, 
many also were moved by a great lust of plunder; 
and as the sun neared the horizon, and* still there 
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were no signs of the avenging Englishmen on the 
road from Meerut, massacre and spoliation were safe 
and easy, and all the scum of Delhi, thex’efore, was 
seen upon the surface of the rebellion. 

To hold out any longer against such overwhelming 
odds was now wholly impossible. At the Main-guard 
the massacre of our people was commenced by a 
volley from the Thirty-eighth, delivered with terrible 
etfect into the midst of them. Gordon, the field- 
officer of the day, fell from his horse with a musket- 
ball in his body, and died without a gi’oan. Smith 
and Reveley of the Seventy-fourth, were shot dead.* 
That any Christian person escaped amidst the shower 
of musketry that was poured upon them seemed to be 
a miraculous deliverance. There was now nothing 
left to the survivors but to seek safety in flight. There 
was but one means of escape, and that a perilous, 
almost a hopeless, one. There was an embrasure in 
the bastion skirting the court-yard of the Main-guard, 
through which egress might be obtained, and by 
dropping down into the ditch — a fall of some thirty 
feet — and ascending the opposite scarp, the slope of 
the glacis might be gained, beyond which there was 
some jungle, which might afford cover to the fugitives 
tiU nightfall. Young and active officers, not crippled 
by wounds, might accomplish this ; but the despairing 
cries of some Englishwomen from the inner rooms of 
the Guard-house, reminded them that they could not 
think wholly of themselves. To remain in the 
Guard was to court death. The mutineers were not 
only firing upon our people with their muskets, 'but 
pointing their guns at us. The only hope left was a 

* “ The latter (Bevelej) had a knot of Sepoys below, the next n o- 
loaded gun in his hand; he quietly ment expired.”— 
raised liimself with a djmg effort., Narrative, 
and discliarging botli barrels into a 
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descent into the ditch, but even that was more like 
despair. So the women were brought to the embra- 
sure, and whilst in terror and confusion they were 
discussing the possibility of the descent, a round-shot 
passed over their heads, and they felt that there Avas 
not a moment, to be lost. The officers then fastened 
their belts together, and tlms aided, whilst some 
dropped into the ditch to receive the women, others 
helped them from above to descend. At last, not 
Avithout much difficulty, aggravated by the terror of 
the poor creatures Avho Avere being rescued, the Avhole 
were loAvered into the ditch ; and then came the still 
more difficult task of ascending the opposite bank. 
The steepness of the ascent and the instability of the 
soil made their footing so insecure, that again and 
again they were foiled in the attempt to reach the 
summit. The earth guva way beneath them, and 
helping men and helpless Avomen rolled back to the 
bottom of the ditch amidst a shower of crumbling 
earth. Despair, hGAAmver, gave them superhuinan 
energy, and at last the whole of our little party had 
surmounted the outer slope of the ditch, and were 
safe upon the crest of the glacis. Then they made 
their AA'ay into the jungle AA'hich skirted it, and pushed 
on, some in the direction of the Cantonments, and 
some in the direction of Metcalfe House. 


Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment on theEs 
Ridge our people had- been reduced to the same ex- 
tremity of despair. The Sepoys had turned upon 
them and now held possession of the guns. It Avas 
no longer possible to defend the place or to keep 
together even the few Native soldiers who A?ere in- 
clined to remain faithful, under the influence of old 
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57. liabits and personal attaclinients. Two circumstances, 

? however, were in favour of the English in Canton- 
ments. One was, that the Sepoys at a distance from 
the Palace and the City were less acquainted with the 
extent to which the Royal Family and the Maho- 
medan citizens of Delhi were aiding and supporting 
the mutineers. The other was, that our of&cers, being 
at their homes, had facilities of conveyance' — horses, 
and carriages, and carts — wherewith to carry otf their 
families to Meerut or Kurnaul, with some provisions 
for the journey, and perhaps some of the remnant of 
their household gods. When first they moved off, 
there was a slight show or pretence of the Sepoys going 
with them. They fell in to the word of command, 
and, for a little space, accompanied the departing 
Englishmen ; but soon the columns were broken up, 
the Sepoys streamed into the Bazaars, and all sem- 
blance of discipline was abandoned. Three or four 
officers, who had remained Avith them, tried to rally 
their men in vain. The Sepoys implored them to 
escape before the rabble from the city burst upon the 
Cantonment. Already, indeed, the English carriages 
had been lighted upon their way by the blaze of our 
burning bungalows. If the officers who Avere the last 
to quit the Cantonment could rescue the regimental 
colours, it Avas the most that they could hope to ac- 
complish.* 

flight _ . So, forth from the Cantonment and forth from the 
City went our fugitive people. Many narratives of 
deep and painful interest have been Avritten, descrip- 
tive of the sufferings AA'hich they endured, and the 
dangers Avhich they encountered. It has been nar- 

^ The last to q[tnt the Cantontnent Gambler, Captain Peiie, and Captain 
were, apparently. Colonel Knyvett Holland, 
of the Thirty-eighth, Lientenant 
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rated how they hid themselves now in the jungle, i?S7. 
now in the ruins of uninhabited buildings; how they 11—13. 
tore otF their epaulettes or other bright appendages 
of their uniform lest they should attract notice by 
glittering in the moonlight or the sunshine ; how they 
crouched like hares in form, or hid themselves in 
gaps and hollows; how they were tracked and de- 
spoiled by robbers ; how they were lured into seem- 
ingly friendly villages and then foully maltreated; 
how they w'aded through or swam rivers, carrying 
the ivomen and children across as best they could ; 
how they were beaten and stripped, and sent on their 
way under the fierce unclouded sun of the Indian 
summer, without clothing and ivithout food; how 
they often laid themselves down at night weary, ex- 
hausted, and in sore pain, crouching close to each 
other for warmth, expecting, almost hoping that 
death would come at once to relieve them from their 
sufferings ; how delicate women and young children 
struggled on, sometimes separated from their hus- 
bands or fathers, but ever finding consolation and 
support in the kindly and chivalrous ministrations of 
English gentlemen.* Some made good their way to 
Meerut, some to Kurnaul, some to Umballah. Otliers ■ 
perished miserably on the road, and a few, unable to 
proceed, were left behind by their companions. This 
was the sorest trial of all that befel the fugitives. It 
went to the hearts of these brave men to abandon 
any of their fellow-sufferers who could not longer 
share their flight. But there was no help for it. So, 
once or twice, after vain endeavours to carry the 
helpless one to a place of safety, it was found that, 

* Aad Eobly the women piayed Wood and Mrs. Fcale — saved , a 
their parts, and not always as the wounded officer^ the husband of the 
weaker vessels. One published uar- former, who could not have moved 
how two ladies— Mrs. onward without their support* 
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1857. with, the enemy on their track, death to the Many 
Maj 11-13. must follow farther efforts to save the One, and so 
the wretched creature was left behind to die.* 

But truth would not be satisfied if it were not 
narrated here that many compassionate and kindly 
acts on the part of the Natives of the country re- 
lieved the darkness of the great picture of national 
crime. Many of the fugitives were succoured by 
people in the rural districts through which they 
passed, and sent on their way in safety. In this good 
work men of all classes, from great landholders to 
humble sweepers took part, and endangered their own 
lives by saving those of the hapless Christians, t 


May 11—16. Whilst these remnants of our British officers, wdth 
^Msaere of their wives and children, ivere thus miserably escaping 
from Delhi, there were others of our country people, 
or co-religionists, who were in pitiable captivity there, 
awaiting death in a stifling dungeon. These were, 
for the most part, European or Eurasian inhabitants 
of the Darao-gunj, or English quarter of Delhi, en- 
gaged in commerce or trade. On the morning of the 
: 1 1th of May, many of these people, hearing that the 
mutineers were crossing the bridge, gathered them- 
selves in one of the “largest and strongest houses” 
occupied by our Christian people, and there barri- 
caded themselves. These, however, and others, burnt 
or dragged out of their houses, escaped death only to 

^ * Bee Lieutenant Yibart’s Narra- the village, one Pultoo sweeper, or 
tive. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ others of liis family, used daily to 

t Mr. Williams, in Ms official re- take tlie trouble to go to procure 
port, gives a list— but not a complete some from adjacent villages,” Again : 
one — of the Natives who succoured remained with Jumnadass (a 

the Delhi fugitives. See also narra- Brahmin) six days. He gave me 
. . . tive of the escape of Captain T. W, the best part of his house to live in, 

; . Holland : ** There being no milk in and the best food he could,” &c, 
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be carried prisoners to the Palace, where they were 1S57. 
confined in an underground apartment, without ii— is 

windows, and only one door, so that little either of 
air or light ever entered the dreary dwelling. There 
nearly fifty Christian people — men, women, and chil- 
dren — were huddled together, scantily fed, constantly 
threatened and insulted by the Sepoys and Palace- 
guards, but bearing up bravely beneath the burden 
of their sorrows. After four or five days of this 
suffering, a seiwant of the King asked one of the 
ladies in the dungeon how, if they were restored to 
power, the English would treat the Natives ; and the 
answer was, “Just as you have treated our husbands 
and children.” On the following day they were led 1®* 
forth to die. The Palace-guards came to the prison- 
door and told them to come forth, as they were to be 
taken to a better residence. Sorely mistrusting their 
guards, they crowded out of the dungeon. A rope 
was thrown round them, encircling the party so that 
none could escape. Then they were taken to a court- 
yard — ^the appointed shambles — ^where great crowds 
of people were gathered together to witness the mas- 
sacre of the Christians. As they stood there cursing 
the Feringhees and throwing up their jubilant cries, 
the work of slaughter commenced. It is not easy to 
tell the story with an assured belief in its truth. It 
seems, however, that the Nemesis of the Third Cavalry 
was there ; that some of the troopers fired with car- 
bine or pistol at the prisoners, but by mischance 
struck one of the King’s retainers. Then there began 
a carnage at the sabre’s edge. It is hard to say how 
it was done. Whether many or whether few swords- 
men fell upon the Christians is uncertain.* But, in^ 

* One statement is to the effect fifty men fell upon them viih their 
that a hundred or a hundred and swords; and anotiier is, that two 
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a brief space of time, fifty Uiinstian ---- - 
women, and children— were remorselessly slam. A 
le^pe;, who had helped to dispose of the corpses, 
hore^witness that there were only five or six mui 
among them. The bodies were heaped np on a cart, 
home to the hanks of the Jumna, and thrown into 

* So IhL™ not, after that 16th of My, a single 
European left in Delhi, either in the Cantonment or 
in the City. The British had no longer any footing 
S the cailtal of the Mogul. We had been swept out 
by the great besom of destruction, and Behaudur M 
reioned in our place. Since the days of Suraj-ooA 
dowlah and the Black Hole, no such calamity had 
over overtaken our people, and never since we fir^ 
set foot on Indian soil any such dire That 

a number of Christian people should be thus fou y 
massacred was a great sorrow, but that nothing ^lou 
be done to avenge the blood of our slaughtered 
countrymen was a far greater shame. 
was at Delhi; the shame was at Meerut. The little 
band of Englishmen suddenly brought 
with mutiny in the Lines, insurrection m the City, 
and revolution in the great teeming Palace of Dcllii, 
who found, as their enemies on that May 
six mutinous Sepoy Eegiments, a hostile “omedau 
population, and the retainers of the old Mo^u 
dynasty, with the King’s name as the watchword 
and the Princes as the leaders of the many-sided 
revolt, could not have done much more than they 
did to stem the tide that was rushing upon them. 1 
was not possible that they should hold out for morf 
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than one dreadful day with such a power arrayed 
against them. Their doom had been sealed in the 
early morning. When the hoofs of the foremost 
troop-horse rung upon the bridge across the Jumna, 
the death-knell of the British was sounded. From 
morn to noon, from noon to sunset, still our people 
■vrere sustained by a strong faith in the manhood of 
their countrymen, who, at a little distance, had Horse, 
and Foot, and a great strength of Artillery to bring 
to their succoui’. But when the sun went down, and 
there was no sign at Delhi of the approach of the 
Dragoons or the Galloper guns, they saw that they 
wei’e deserted, and what could they do but fly ? 


But did the responsibility of this grievous inaction Question of 
rest with General Hewitt or with Brigadier Wilson ? 

The General has asserted that, as the command of the 
station was in the hands of the Brigadier, the move- 
ment of the troops depended upon him. But when 
a General Officer, commanding a division of the 
Army, thus shifts the responsibility on to the shoul- 
ders of a subordinate, he virtually seals his own con- 
demnation. When, at a later period, Wilson was called 
upon by the supreme militaiy authorities for a full 
explanation of the causes of the inaction of the Euro- 
pean troops on the night of the 10th of May, and 
reference was made to what Hewitt had stated, the 
former wrote in reply, “ I would beg. to refer to the 
Regulations of the Bengal Army, Section XVII., 
which will show what little authority over the troops 
is given to the Brigadier commanding, a station which 
is the Head-Quarters of a Division, and that I could ; 

nokhwe exercised any distinct command, the Major- 
General being present on the occasion. As Brigadier, 
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I only exercised the executive command ot tne troops 
under the orders of the Major-General. ^ I o’-’ 
may not,” he added, “have been Avrong in offering 
the opinion I did to the Major-General. I acted to the 
best of my judgment at the time, and from the uncer- 
tainty regarding the direction taken by the fu^Uves, 

I still believe I was right. Had the Brigade blindly 
folloAved in the hope of finding the fugitives, and the 
remaining portion of the Cantonment been thereby 
sacrificed, with all our sick, women and children, and 
valuable stores, the outcry against those in command 
at Meerut would have been still greater than it has 

This, in part, is the explanation of that first great 
failure, which so perplexed and astounded all who 
heard of it, and which led to great and disastrous 
results hereafter to be recorded._ The military com- 
manders at Meerut believed that it ivas their first duty 
to protect life and property in the Cantonment. The 
mutinous Sepoys, aided by the escaped convicte, and 
by ruffians and robbers from the bazaars and villages, 
had butchered men, women, and children, had burned 
and gutted the houses of the white people m the 
f.lip. HfiTitomnent, and it was believed 
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distance only of a night’s march from Meerut — dan- 
ger not local, but national ; danger no less portentous 
in its political than in its military aspects. But not 
an effort was made to intercept the fatal flood of 
mutiny that was streaming into Delhi. General 
Hewitt ignored the fact that the whole of the Meerut 
Division Avas under his military charge, and thinking 
only of the safety of the place in which he himself 
resided, he stood upon the defensive for many days, 
Avhilst the rebels of the Lines, of the Gaols, and the 
Bazaars, were rejoicing in the work that they had 
done with impunity equal to their success. 

But the ju%ment of the historian would be but a 
partial — ^an imperfect— judgment, if it were to stop 
here. There is something more to be said. Beneath 
these personal errors, there lay the errors of a vicious 
system and a false policy. To bi'ing this great charge 
against one Commander of a Division or another 
Commander of a Division, against one Commander- 
in-Chief or another Commander-in-Chief, against 
one Governor- General or another Governor-General, 
against this Department or against that Department, 
would be a mistake and an injustice. It was not this 
or that man that Avanted AA’isdom. The evil lay 
broad and deep in the national character. The arro- 
gance of the Englishman, Avhich covered him ever 
with a great delusion, forbidding him to see danger 
AA'hen danger Avas surrounding him, and rendering it 
impossible in his eyes that any disaster should over- 
take so great and poAverful a country, was the prin- 
cipal source of this great failure at Meerut. We were 
ever lapping and lulling ourselves in a false security. 
We had warnings, many and significant j but we 
brushed them away Avith a movement of impatience- 
and contempt. There is a cant phr®e, which, be- 
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cause it is cant, it may be beneath the dignity of 
History to cite; but no other woi’ds in the English 
language, counted by scores or by hundreds, can so 
express the prevailing faith of the Englishman at 
that time, as those two well-known words, “HZ/ 
serene." Whatever clouds might lower — whatever 
tempests might threaten — still it was “All serene.” 
It was held to be unbecoming an Englishman to be 
prepared for a storm. To speak of ugly signs or 
portents— to hint that there might be coming perils 
which it would be well to arm ourselves to encoun- 
ter — ^vas to be scouted as a feeble and dangerous 
alarmist. - What had happened at Barrackpore and 
Berhampore might-well have aroused our people to 
cautious action. We had before seen storms bui’st 
suddenly upon .us to our utter discomfiture and de- 
struction; but we were not to be warned or in- 
structed by them. When Henry Lawrence wrote, 
“How unmindful have we been that what occurred 
in the city of Caubul may some day occur at Delhi, 
Meerut, or Bareilly,”* no one heeded the prophetic 
saying any more than if he had prophesied the imme- 
diate coming of the day of judgment. Everything, 
therefore, at Meeru^ in spite of plain and patent 
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• — artillerymen witnout guns, and artiHeryi 
did not Enow a mortar irom a no^vitzer, O] 
ference between round-shot and grape. This 
the fault of General Hewitt or Brigadier W 
was the fault of the system— —the policy, 
vailing idea, and one for which there was g 
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rant, ’n’-as, that the Government desired that things 
should be kept quiet. Even to have a battery of 
artillerj^ equipped for immediate service was held to 
dangerous movement, that might excite alarm, 
and, perhaps, precipitate a crisis, which otherwise 
might be indefinitely delayed. WHien an officer of 
A.rtille.ry commanding one of the Meerut batteries 
sought permission, a few days before the outbreak, to 
load his ammunition-waggons, that he might be 
ready, in case of accident, for prompt service, he was 
told that such a step would excite suspicion among 
the Natives, and that therefore it could not be sanc- 
tioned. And this may have been right. The ■wrong 
consisted in having allowed things to drift into such 
a state, that -what ought to have been the rule was 
regarded as something altogether abnormal and ex- 
ceptional, and as such, a cause of special alarm. The 
policy -was to believe, or to pretend to believe, that 
our lines had been cast in pleasant places ; and the 
system, therefore, ^vas never to be prepared for an 
emergenej- — never to be ready to move, and never 
to know what to do. In pursuance of this system 
the Commander-in-Chief was in the great plaj-ground 
of Simlah, and the Chiefs of Departments were en- 
couraging him in the belief that the cloud “ would 
soon blow over.” So officers of all ranks in the great 
Divisions of the Army in the North-West— -in the 
Sirhind, in the Meerut, in the Cawnpore Divisions — : 
did, according to the pattern of Head-Quarters, and 
according to their instincts as Englishmen and, 
therefore, when the storm burst, we Were all naked, 
defenceless, and forlorn, and knew not how to en- 
counter its fury. 

It has been contended that a prompt movement in 
pursuit of the mutineers might not have sue- 
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1857. cessful. And it is right that all circumstances of 

May. difficulty should he fully taken into account. Ee- 

beEion developed itself under the cover of the night. 

The mutineers dispersed themselves here and there, 
and our. people knew not whither to follow them. 
Question of 'j'jjg Cavalry, however, must have taken to the road, 

pursuit con- , , , TLX . n T\ 

sidered. and where the Native troopers could go, our Dragoons 
might have pursued them; but the former had a 
long start, and it is said that, as they would have 
been the first to enter Delhi, they would have de- 
stroyed the bridge across the Jumna ; and that even 
if our Cavalry and Horse Artillery had made their 
way into the City, ’ they would have found them- 
selves entangled in streets swarming with an armed 
rabble, stimulating and aiding the hostile Sepoy 
Eegiments who had been prepared to welcome, and 
to cast in their lot with their comrades from Meerut. 

But it is to be observed, upon the other hand, that if 
the troopers of the Third Cavalry, who were the first 
to enter Delhi, had cut off the communication with 
Meerut, by destroying the bridge, they would have 
shut out large numbers of their own people, who 
were pouring, or rather dribbling, into Delhi all 
through the day. If the Meerut troops had arrived 
on the banks of the Jumna in a serried mass, under 
a capable commander, they would, when the whole 
‘ had passed over, have destroyed the bridge, to cut off 

r the pursuit of the enemy from Meerut. But straggling 

s in at intervals, under no recognised chiefs, this was , ’ 

j not to be expected ; and if it had been done, a great 

1 part of the Meerut Infantry Regiments must have 

; • fallen into the hands of the pursuing Englishmen, and 

> been destroyed by the grape-shot or sabres within 

j;' , sight of the Palace windows. 

military argument in such a case 
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does not dispose of the historical question ; for it was 
from the moral no less than from the material effects 
of the pursuit that advantage was to be derived. 
The sight of a single white face above the crest of 
a parapet has ere now put a garrison to flight. And 
it may not unreasonably be assumed that, if on that 
Monday morning a few English Dragoons had been 
seen approaching the Jumna, it Avould have been 
believed that a large body of Avhite troops Avere 
behind them, and rebellion, Avhich AA^as precipitated 
by our inactivity, Avould then have been suspended 
by the fear of the coming retribution. Unless the 
Dragoons and Horse Artillery had headed the Sepoys, 
Avhich Avas not indeed to be expected, the first sudden 
rush into Delhi must have occasioned wild confusion, 
and many lives must have been sacrificed to the fury 
of the troopers and the rabble of abettors. But the 
disaster AAmuld have been but limited — the defeat but 
temporary. It is doubtful Avhether, if the avenging 
Englishmen had, that morning, appeared under the 
Avails of Delhi, the Sepoy Regiments stationed there 
Avould have broken into rebellion ; and it is AV^elh 
nigh certain, that in the presence of the British troops 
the Royal Family of Delhi Avould not hav’e dared 
to proclaim themselves on the side of the mutineers. 
All through the hours of the morning there AA’-as doubt 
and hesitation both in the Cantonments and in the 
Palace ; and it was not until the sun AA^as going doAvn 
that it became manifest that Delhi was in the throes 
of a great revolution. Emboldened and encouraged 
by Avhat seemed to be the sudden prostration 'of the 
English, our enemies saw that their time had come, 
whilst our friends lost confidence in our power and 
our fortune, and feared to declare themselves on our 
side. Better in that case for the English soldiers to 
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Mar t/ Ti at all 

It was the want of etfort at such a moment that dicj 

s such grievous harm. F or from one station to an- 

English at Meerut, and proclaimed the Mo^ul 

uW^ Fermghees, and ever from place to 

by it ran that they had been paralysed 

“ “'“t® qmstioi, to which, My here a 
g..«.losi.s,lew sentences may be deyoted. It has been sJiid 

r^r ‘'““'■■y of *0 Sepoy 

itnl ^sole, we shall not take just account of it 
unless we consider that, inasmuch as there had been 
a conspiracy throughout the Bengal Natiye Armyfor 

a generid rising of the Sepoys all over the count.^ on 

: “ 8*™ day, the sudden outbreak at Meerut S 

hud Cava ry Kegiment, he had saved the Emnire 

"adTkn’-o^n^r,.:!^^^ 
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upon record his full belief in this story of a general 
conspiracy for a simultaneous rising. “Carefully 
collating,” he has written, “oral information with 
facts as they occurred, I am convinced that Sunday, 
31st of May, 1857, was the day fixed for mutiny to 
commence throughout the Bengal Arm}?- ; that there 
were committees of about three members in each 
regiment which conducted the duties, if I may so 
speak, of the mutiny; that the Sepoys, as a body, 
knew nothing of the plans arranged ; and that the 
only compact entered into by regiments, as a body, 
was, that their particular regiments would do as the 
other regiments did. The committee conducted the 
correspondence and arranged the plan of operations, 
viz., that on the 31st of May parties should be told 
off to murder all European functionaries, most of 
whom would be engaged at church ; seize the trea- 
sure, which would then be augmented by the first 
instalment of the rubbie harvest; and release the 
prisoners, of which an army existed in the North- 
Western Provinces alone of upwards of twenty-five 
thousand men. The regiments in Delhi and its im- 
mediate vicinity were instructed to seize the maga- 
zine and fortifications. . . . From this combined and 
simultaneous massacre on the 31st of May, 1857, we 
were, humanly speaking, saved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smyth commanding the Third Regiment of Bengal 
Light Cavalry, and the frail ones of the Bazaar.* 

. . . The mine had been prepared, and the train 

had been laid, but it was not intended to light the 
slow match for another three weeks. The spark, 
which fell from female Ups, ignited it at once, and 
the night of the 10th of May, 1857, saw the com- 
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mencement of a tragedy never before witnessed since 
India passed under British sway.”* 

This is strong testimony, and from a strong man 
one not prone to violent assumptions or strange 
conjectures, who had unusual opportunities of inves- 
tigating the truth, and much discernment and dis- 
OTmination to turn those opportunities to account. 
But the proofs ^of this general combination for a 
simultaneous rising of the Native troops are not so 
numerous or so convincing as to warrant the accep- 
tance of the story as a demonstrative fact. It is cer- 
tain, however, that if this sudden rising in all parts 
of the country, had found the English unprepared, 
but few of our people would have escaped the swift de- 
struction. It would then have been the hard task of 
the British nation to reconquer India, or else to suifer 
our East™ Empire to pass iuto on ignominious tra- 
dition. But whether designed or not designed by 
man, Gods mercy forbade its accomplishment; and 

S explosion, the 

Electric Telegraph was carrying the evil tidings to all 

parts of the country. The note of warning was 
sounded across the whole length and breadth of the 
and; and wherever an Englishman was stationed 
there was the stern preparation of defence. 

* Mr. J. C. Wilson’s Moradabad Narrative (Official), Dec. 24 , 1858 . 
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sury will be very great, if they bear that Delhi con- 
tinues in the hands of mutinous regiments. There- 
fore, the two points to which I am straining are the 
hastening of the expulsion of the rebels from Delhi, 
and the collection of the Europeans here to be pushed 
up the country.” What he did, in the early part 
of May, for the gathering of troops from a distance, 
has been told in the first volume of this History. The 
results of those initial efibrts rapidly developed them- 
selves ; but what seems to be swift despatch, in tran- 
quil times, is weary waiting, when the issues of life 
or death may depend- upon the loss or gain of an 
hour. 


; Calcutta iu 
I the monili of 
May. 


tiiiu ciiimren. numbers did not seem to 
impart to them either strength or courage. A vast 
majority of those Christian inhabitants were men 
who had been habituated, through long years, to 
peace and security. There was not in the whole 
wmrld, perhaps, a more tranquil, self-possessed city, 
than Calcutta had ever been during a period of 
nearly a century. Even the local tumults, to which 
aU great towns are more or less periodically subject, 
had been absent from the “ City of Palaces.” The 
worst disturbances had resulted from the excita- 
bihty of stray sailors from the merchant-ships over- 
much refreshed in the punch-houses of the Dhurrum- 
tollah or the Chitpore Bazaar. And the Natives of 
the coun^ generally had been regarded as a harm- 
less, servile, obsequious race of men, to be reviled, 
perhaps beaten at discretion, by the haughty and 
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intolerant Englishman. That Englishman, as seen 1857. 
in Calcutta, was, for the most part, of the non-ofBcial ^ 
type ; experienced in the ways of commerce, active, official 
enterprising, intelligent, but with little knowledge of 
the Native character save in its trading aspects, and 
little given to concern himself about intricate ques- 
tions of Indian policy. The name of “ Ditcher” had 
been given to him, as one who seldom or never passed 
beyond the boundary of the Mahratta ditch. The rail- 
way had done something to diminish this inclusive- 
ness; but still many of the European residents of 
Calcutta knew little of the great world beyond, and 
were prone, therefore, to attach undue importance 
to the busy commercial capital in which tliey were 
buying and selling, and vrere holding their house- 
hold gods. Their idea of India much resembled the 
Chinese map-maker’s idea of the world- The City of 
Palaces, like the Celestial Empire, covered, in their 
minds, nearly the whole of the sheet. 

It was not strange that men of this class, unac- 
customed to great excitements, little used to strenuous 
action of any kind, and in many instances, perhaps, 
wholly unskilled in the use of offensive weapons, 
should have been stunned and bewildered by the l 
tidings from the North-West, and what seemed to them 
the probabilities of a recurrence of similar tragedies 
in Bengal. Nor was it strange that they should have 
looked eagerly to the Government to put forth all its 
available resources to protect them against the dan- 
gers which their excited imaginations beheld rapidly 
approaching. The very confidence which they had 
before felt in their security, and their general con- 
tempt for the subject races, now rendered the reaction 
which had set in all the more exaggerated and over- 
whelming. The panic in May ha^, perhaps, been 

VOL. n. I 
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1857. overstated in the recital. But stories are still 
May. current of Christian families betaking themselves for 
safety to the ships in the river, or securing them- 
selves within the ramparts of the Fort, and' of men 
staining their manhood by hiding themselves in 
dark places. But these manifestations of unmanly 
fear were principally among the Eurasians and Por- 
tuguese, or what are described as the “lower order 
of European' shopkeepers.” That some people left 
their homes in the suburbs, that some took their 
passages to England, that many bought guns and 
revolvers, and lay down to rest full-dressed and full- 
armed, is not to be questioned.* And it is certain 
that the prevailing feeling was that the Governor- 
General failed to appreciate the magnitude of the 
danger— that nothing could rouse him from the 
lethargy indicated by his still face of marble and 
his tranquil demeanour — and that, in a word, he was 
not equal to the occasion. 

It would be unjust to say that the apprehensions 
of the Calcutta community were altogether unrea- 
soning and unreasonable, for there were many sources 
of alarm at this time. Foremost of all there was 







whole brigade into the capital, to overpower the 1857 . 
European guards, to seize the Fort, and to massacre 
the Christian inhabitants. Then there was in the 
immediate suburbs of Calcutta, along the river-bank, 
the great, reeking, overflowing sewer of the Oude 
household — the exiled King, his astute Prime Minis- 
ter, and his multitude of dependents, all restless in 
intrigue, and eager to inflict measureless retribution 
upon the nation that had degraded and despoiled 
them. And then again there was a vague fear, domi- 
nant over all, that the vast and varied populations of 
the Native suburbs and bazaars would I’ise against 
the white people, release the prisoners in the gaols, 
and gorge themselves with the plunder of the great 
commercial capital of India. iUl these were at least 
possibilities. What had been done at Meerut and 
Delhi might be acted over again at Calcutta on a 
larger scale and with more terrible eflfect. 

After a lapse of years we may speak lightly 
these dangers, and say that Lord Canning discerned Canning, 
the true state of things, whilst others saw them 
darkly through the glass of their fears. But the 
difference, perhaps, was rather that of outward bearr 
ing than of inward appreciation of the position of 
affairs. It is hard to say how much depends, in such 
a crisis, iipon the calm and confident demeanour of 
the head of the Government. Day after day passed, 
and the Governor- General sat there, firm as a rock, 
waiting for fresh tidings of disaster, and doing all 
that human agency could do to succour our dis- 
tressed people and to tread down the insolence of the 
enemy. The great English community of Calcutta 
thought that he did not see the magnitude of the 
danger, because he did not tremble for the fate of the 
ca|ai^l. He did not know what it was to trembly 
' ' 
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and some said that he did not know what it was to 
feel. But though he wore a calm face, in no man’s 
mind was there a clearer sense of the magnitude of 
the crisis,* and in no man’s heart was there a deeper 
pity. He pitied those at a distance, who were really 
girt about with peril, and whos(^ despairing cries for 
help, in the shape of English troops, nearly broke his 
heart. But he pitied most of all, with a con- 
temptuous pity, those who exaggerated the dangers 
around them, who could not conceal their fears, and 
who would fain have induced him to treat Calcutta 
as though it were the whole Indian Empire. If there 
were any impassiveness, any obduracy in him, it was 
simply that he could not bring himself to think 
much about the place in which he was living, whilst 
there w^ere other places begirt with more imminent 
peril. He forgot himself, with the self-negation of a 
noble nature, and, forgetting himself, he may for a 
while have forgotten those immediately around him. 
And so it happened that the fears of many English- 
men in Calcutta were mixed with strong resentments, 
and they began to hate the Governor-General who 
could not bring himself to think that the Indian 
Empire was included within the circuit of the Mah- 
ratta ditch. 

As the month of May advanced, the panic increased. 
It has been shown, in measured terms, what the Go- 


* Lord Canning’s correspondence 
abounds with proofs of this. Take 
the following from a oharacf eristic 
letter to Bishop Wilson, which clearly 
shows that he did not nnderrate the 
tager, although he was confident of 
^ * ability to surmount it : 

The^ sky is very black, and as yet 
signs of a clearing are faint. 
But reason and common sense are 
on our side from the very beginning. 


pie course of the Government has 
been guided by justice and temper. 
1 do not know that any one measnre 
of precaution and strength, which 
human foresight can indicate, has 
been neglected. There are stout 
hearts and clear heads at the chief' 
of danger — Agra, Lucknow, 
and Benares. For the rest, the issue 
is in higher hands than ours. I am 
very confident of complete success/^ 
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the breasts of all the varied populations inhabitino- 
them, and he knew that what might tranquillise and 
subdue in one direction might alarm and irritate in 
another. At no period of our history were the 
Natives of India in so great a paroxysm of fear. They 

shuddered to think that they might lose their caste 

shuddered to think that they might lose their lives. 

- . ^ ^ among the 


shuddered to think that they ^ 

All sorts of strange reports were afloat i ,1. 

people, and the English were eager that Lord°Can- 
ning should contradict them by public proclamation. 
“ One of the last reports rife in the Bazaar,” he wrote 
on the 20th of May, “ is, that I have ordered beef to 
be thrown into the tanks, to pollute the caste of all 
Hindoos who bathe there, and that on the Queen’s 
birthday aU the grain-shops are to be closed, in order 
to drive the people to eat unclean food. Men, who 
ought to have heads on their shoulders, are gravely 
asking that each fable should be contradicted by pro- 
clamation as it arises, and are arming themselves with 
revolvers because this is not done. I have already 
taken the only step that I consider advisable, in the 
sense of a refutation of these and like rumours, and 
patience, firmness, and I hope a speedy return of the 
deluded to common sense, will do the rest.” And 
clearly recognising all these conflicting fears and 
suspicions,^ he walked steadily but warily between 
them, assailed on all sides by cries for special help, 
but knowing weU that the safety of all - depended 
upon the strength and constancy of his resistance. ‘ 
The Queens birthday was celebrated in Calcutta 
rfter the wonted fashion. A grand ball was given at 
Orovernment House.* It was the desire of Lord Can- 
ning, above all things, that nothing should be done 
to betray any want of confidence in the general 

tt»e 2Mi celebration was, therefore, on 
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• loyalty of the people. He had been besought to ex- 
change his own personal guard of Natives for one 
composed of Europeans, but this he had refused to 
do. And the sweet face of Lady Canning was to be 
seen, evening after evening, calm and smiling, as she 
took her %vonted diive on the Course or in the open 
suburbs of Calcutta. And now that it w'as repre- 
sented that it might be expedient to omit the usual 
feu-de-joie fired in the Queen’s honour, the suggestion 
was rejected; but in order that there might be no 
misapprehension as to the ammunition used on the 
occasion, a guard of Sepoys Avas sent to bring some 
of the old unsuspected cartridges out of the regi- 
i mental stores at Barrackpore. The ball in the even- 
ing was well attended ; but some absented them- 
selves, believing that the congregation under one roof 
of all the leading members of the English community 
would suggest a fitting occasion for an attack on 
Government House.* There was not, indeed, a rufiie 
: even upon the surface ; although the day Avas likely 

i to be one of more than usual excitement, for it was 

? the great Mahomedan festiA''al of the Eed, and it was 

ii thought in many places besides Calcutta that a Mus- 

I sulrnan rising might be anticipated. After this there 
t was some little return of confidence- But any acci- 
f dental circumstance, such as the explosion of a feAv 

I festal fireAvorks, Avas sufficient to throw many into a 

paroxysm of alarm.f 

I 

I * Two young ladies refused to two o’clock by wbafe sounded like 

|, go at tiie last moment, and sat up guns dnng. Many thought the Ai^ 

1;: with a small bag prepared for flight, pore gaol had been broken open, 

till their father returned from the ilany gentlemen armed themselves, 

ball and reassured them/’ and got carriages ready for the ladies 

has hired two sailors to to fly to the Fort* Un going into, 

sit up in her house of a night ; but the verandah I was thankful to see a' 

they got tipsy, and frightened her great display of firo’works going 
more tlian imaginary enemies/’ — ■ which was the cause of ail the noise* 
Jurmiqfa MSi ' ' It was the marring of one of "the 

, I few nights ago woke up at Mysore' 
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xiii HUB viuiv, luura v-'iniiiiiig,.aiaea oy tnose imme- 
diately around Mm, was doing all that could be done 
for the successful attainment of the great ends to 
ivhich he had addressed himself from the commence- 
ment — ^the recovery of Delhi and the protection of 
the Gangetic provinces. But it was not easy in the 
existing dearth of troops to accomplish both of these 
objects with the desired despatch; and it is not 
strange, therefore, that some difference of opinion 
prevailed among the advisers of Lord Canning as to 
the policy which, in these straitened circumstances, 
it was more expedient to adopt. It is believed that 
the Civil members of the Supreme Council, seeing 
how large a portion of our available military strength 
would be locked up under the walls of Delhi, and 
how, in the meanwhile, large breadths of country 
would be exposed to the fury of the enemy, advised 
that the attack on the great city of the Mogul should 
be delayed for a while, in order to employ the Euro- 
pean troops in Upper India upon the general defence 
of the country. Sir John Low was of a different 
opinion ; and he drew up a minute on the subject, 
full of sound arguments in favour of an immediate 
effort to recover the lost position. But the Governor- 
Qeneral had already come to that conclusion. In- 
deed, he had never doubted, for a day, that let 
what might -happen elsewhere, it was his first duty 
to wrest the imperial city from the hands of the 
insurgents. He saw plainly that the fall of Delhi 
had imparted a political, a national significance to a 
movement, which otherwise might have been re- 
garded as little more than a local outbreak. It had, 
indeed, converted for a while a mutiny into a revolu- 
tion; and the Governor-General felt, therefore, that 
to strike at Delhi, was to strike at the very heart of 

a deadly blow at that i 
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point would be to cause an immediate collapse of the 
vital poAvers of rebellion from one end of the country 
to the other. 

So he at once issued his orders for the striking of 
that bloAv ; and day after day the telegraph wires 
carried to the Conimander-in-Chief briefly emphatic 
orders to make* short Avork of Delhi. Though the 
Lower ProAunces were ail but bare of European troops 
there AA^as some Avealth of Englisli x-egiments upon the 
slopes of the Northern Hills, Arhei’e the Head-Quai'- 
ters of the Army AAmre then planted ; and Lord Can- 
ning, AAnth something of the impetuosity of the civi- 
han, which is prone to overlook militaiy difficulties, 
belieA'md that those regiments might be gathered up 
at once and poured doAA'n with resistless force upon 
Delhi. Severed by nearly a thousand miles from 
the point of attack, he felt that he himself could do 
but little. But he had faith in the Commander-in- 
Chief — faith in the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces — ^faith in the great Commissioner of 
the Punjab ; and in the first letter which he wrote to 
England, after the outbreak at Meerut, he said : “ As 
to expediting the crushing of the Delhi rebels, I 
Avork at some disadvantage at a distance of nine 
hundred miles ; but the forces are converging upon 
the point as rapidly as the season will admit, mid I 
am confident that Avith Oohdu’s aid and example^’ 
every man aauII be inspirited to do his utmost. I 
have made the Commander-in-Chief aware of the vast 
importance to the Loaa'Cf Provinces that an end 
should be made of the Avork quickly- Time is every- 
thing. Delhi once crushed, and a terrible exa nple 
made, we shall have no more difficulties.” To what 
extent the realised facts fulfilled his sanguine antici- 
pations, will presently be made apparent, 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General was anxiously 
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insurgent army with all the munitions and equip- 1857. 
ments of war, and enabled them to take the field 
against us with the unfailing cement of high pay to 
keep them together. 

Wise after the event, public .writers have said that Conduct of 
if Lord Canning, in the third week of the month of 
May, had accepted the first offer of the European 
inhabitants to enrol themselves into a volunteer 
corps — that if he had disbanded the Sepoy Regi- 
ments at Barrackpore, and ordered the disbandment 
of those at Dinapore — events which were subse- 
quently rendered necessary — a large portion of the 
European force in Bengal might have been set free 
and pushed up by rail and road to the points which 
■were most beset with danger, and that great disasters 
which subsequently befel us might thus have been 
averted.* There are, doubtless, many things which, 
in that month of May, would have been done dif- 
ferently, and might have been done better, if the 
future had been clearly revealed to those who had the 
conduct of affairs. But we must judge men according 

^ The two ablest of the early hundred sailors were at the disposal 
writers, the author of the “Red of the Government a week after the 
. Pamphlet/’ and Mr. Meade in his revolt- became known. . . . Whilst 

Sepoy Revolt,” feell very em- the volunteers were learnmg how to 
phatically on this point. The former load and fire, and the merchant sea- 
says: “An enrolment on a large men were being instructed in the 
.^caleat this time would have emihied use of artillery, Government might 
the Governor-General to dispense have placed from the terminus (at' 
with the services of one European Raiieegunge) to Cawnpore a line 
regiment at least ; but so bent was * of stations for horses and bulloc]^, 
he on ignoring the danger, that he guarded, if necessary, by posts of 

not only declined the offers of the armed men Had Govern- 

Trades’^ Association, the Masonic ment only consented to do just a 
Eraternity, the Native converts, the fortnigiit oeforehand what they were 
Americans, and the French inhabit- coerced to do on the Mth of June, 
ints and others, but he declined they might have had on the first day 
them, in terms e^culated to deaden of that month a force of two thou- 
ratber than to excite a feeling of sand Europeans at Raueegung^ 
fejmlty.” Mr. Meade says: “A fully eijuippM with gu^j,,^ana 


lliousaiidEndish volunteer ijxfantry, stor<^/* 
lour hundred cavalry, and fifteen 
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to tlio liglit of the day which shone upon them, not 
the light of the morrow, which had not yet broken 
when thej Avere called upon to act. Illuinined hy this 
morrow’s light, we now know that it might have been 
better if the Barrackpore and Dinapore regiments 
had been disarmed in the middle of May; but tlic 
former were then protesting their loj'alty, and oiFcr- 
mg to fight against the rebels, and the latter were 
still bdieyed in by General Lloyd, who commanded 
the Division.* The temper of the troops, in all parts 
ot the country seemed at that time to depend upon 
the fate of Delhi, and more experienced Indian 
statesmen than Lord Canning believed that Delhi 
would soon be crushed. And, whilst it was deemed 


expedient to keep the Bengal Native Army together 
so long as any hope survived, it ivas, at that time, in 




lossible to disarm all the Native 
ig, said Lord Canning, is “ a 
measure, where practicable,’ but in 
have, spread over from Barrack- 
regiments to one 
A very difiPerent game 

Moreover, in the neighbourhood both of Calcutta 
and of Dinapore, there were other dangers than thosi* 
from the anood Sepoy regii.,a “ 

T I t" M^l^medan populatiou 

of Patna of which I shall speak hereafter; and in the 

former there were the many local perils, of which I 

nm&saym/: ‘' Although no one ‘'P™- 

can now fe5 full oonfidmoe.in the is 

lojalty of Native trooprgeneUv 7 q«'ekly sf.rficfc at Mhi.f- 

yet I Believe that the reKfa here ff’ . 

will remain quiefc,.imlesf some great Smith 

temptation or excitement should wLl tWe- 


Bengal, held to be 
regiments. Disar 
very effective 
Bengal, where we 
pore to Cawnpore, fifteen Nativ 
European, simply impossible, 
has to be played here.”t 
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have already spoken. And it was at least doubtful 1867. 
■whether an undisciplined body of sailors and civi- May. 
lians, even with a few statF-officers to keep them 
together, would have supplied the place of a regular 
regiment of Europeans. Lord Canning, knowing 
well the constitution of the European community of 
Calcutta, did not think, from the very nature of their 
interests and their occupations, that they could form 
a defensive body on which any reliance could be 
placed. Where the treasure of men is there will their 
hearts be also ; and, in many instances, if possible, 
their hands. It was hardly to be expected that, if 
there had been any sudden alarm — ^if the signal had 
been sounded, and every man’s services needed in a 
critical emergency, many would not have thought 
rather of their wives and children than of the public 
safety, and some, perhaps, more of their own material 
property than of that of the State.* Doubtless 
there were brave and patriotic spirits among them 
who would have gone gladly to the front ; but Lord 
Canning, perhaps, did not err in thinking that the 
majority of members of the non-military community 
were too much encumbered by their worldly affairs 
to make efficient soldiers, either for the performance 
of ordinary duties or the confronting of imminent 
peril. That they could have formed a substitute for. 
regular soldiers was improbable, though they would®-' 
have been a serviceable supplement to them. 

If, then, the volunteers had been enrolled when 
the first offer of service was made to Lord Canning, 

It is very vividly in my recol- the most experienced men in the 
lection tliat, on the famous 10th of district in which I lived how many 
April, 18di8, when there was a vague of those sworn in would turn out on 
expectation that London would be the given signal (it was to be the 
sacked by the Chartists, and im- ringing of the church bell), and I 
mense numbers of special constables was told not ten per cent/^ 
had been sworn in, I asked one of 
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lie could not have done more than he did to send 
succours up the country. Nor did it, at the time, 
seem to him that the danger was so imminent on the 
Gangetic provinces as to demand tluit Bengal should 
be stripped, even for a few weeks, of her only re- 
liable defences. It was just during that particular 
interval between the receipt of intelligence of the 
Meerut outbreak and the arrival of the first reinforce- 
ments from beyond the seas, that the accounts from 
the upper country were least alarming. There was, 
apparently, a suspension of rebellious activity. The 
telegraphic messages received from the principal 
stations were all of an assuring character. On the 
19th and 20th the report from Benares was, “All 
perfectly quiet,” “troops steady.” On the 19th Sir 
Henry LaAvi’cnce telegraphed from Lucknow, “All 
very well in city, cantonments, and country.” Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, at Cawnpore, on the same day, sent 
a kindred message, “All quiet here, the excitement 
somewhat less.” From Allahabad, on the same day, 
the tidings were, “ Troops quiet and well behaved 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Pro- 
vinces at Agra assured the Governor-General that 
“Things were looking cheerful.” “There may,” it 
was added, “ be some delay in the actual advance on 
Delhi. It is generally felt, however, that it must soon 
fall, and the flame has not spread.” The following 
days brought intelligence of the same satisfactory 
complexion, the only evil tidings being those which 
spoke of mutiny at Aligurh, and that was quickly 
followed by the announcement from Agra that a 
strong expedition had been organised for the re- 
capture of the place. 

There was little, therefore, that Lord Canning 
could do in the earlier weeks of May to succour the 
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Forth-Western Provinces, and judged by the light of 
the day no pressing necessity to. incur, for that pur- 
pose, great risks in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
What little he could do with safety he did. He 
ordered up a detachment of the Eighty-fourth to 
Benares, and he suggested to General Lloyd, at 
Dinapore, that he .might, perhaps, send a company 
or two of the Tenth to the same point. These first 
movements might save a few lives, and might give a 
general impression of action on our part, the import- 
ance of which was great at such a time. But it was 
to the reinforcements coming from beyond the seas 
that he eagerly looked for substantive aid. He had 
written on the 19th to the Indian Minister in 
England, saying: “Towards this object the steps 
taken are as follows — The Madras Fusiliers are on 
their way, and will be here on the 21st or 22nd, A 
regiment has been sent for from Rangoon, and will 
arrive in the course of next week. Two regiments 
at least with some Artillery (perhaps three regi- 
ments), will come round from Bombay as soon as 
they arrive from Persia.' They are all on their 
way. Another regiment from Kurrachee is ordered 
up the Indus to Ferozepore, as a stand-by, if John 
Lawrence should want help. An officer goes to-day 
to Ceylon to procure from Sir Henry Ward every 
soldier he can spare. I have asked for at least, 
five hundred Europeans, but will accept Malays in 
place of or besides them. The same officer carries 
letters to Elgin and Ashburnham, begging that the 
regiments destined for China may be turned first 
to India. .... This is all that I can do at present 
to collect European strength, except the withdrawal 
of one inore regiment from Pegu, which, when- a 
steamer is available will take place.” And now, 
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before the end of the month, he learnt that the 
Madras Fusiliers were in the river. Such was his 
confidence, that when succours began to arrive, he 
felt, however small they might be in pi*oportion to 
his needs, that the tide ivas beginning to turn in his 
favour. After a fortnight of enforced inaction, there 
was something invigorating in the thought that he 
was now beginning to hold palpably in his hands the 
means of rendering substantial aid to his defenceless 
countrymen. And he knew, moreover, that the moral 
effect of the arrival of a single European regiment 
would be greater than the material assistance, for it 
would soon be noised abroad that the English were 
coming from beyond the seas to avenge their slaugh- 
tered brethren, and Rumour would be sure to mag- 
nify the extent of the arrival.* 

Still, in itself the gain was very great; for the 
vessels which were working up the Hooghly were 
bringing not only a well-seasoned, well-disciplined 
regiment, in fine fighting order, but a chief who had 
within him all the elements of a great soldier. The 
First Madras European Regiment Avas commanded 
by Colonel James George Neill. It was one of those 
few English regiments which, enlisted for the service 
of the East India Company, and maintained exclu- 
sively on the Indian establishment, bore on their 
banners the memorials of a series of .victories from 

* I am aware that a contrary be as stated, we may readily under- 
statement has been made. It has stand the object of the concealment, 
been asserted that the Government It might have been sound policy 
took pains rather to conceal than not to make known the coming of 
to make known the arrival of re- the troops until they were landed 
inforcements at Calcutta. Especially and lit for service. If there had been 
by disguising the names of the vessels any combination for a rising, the 
in which the troops were coming up moment seized would probably have 
the river. If the for ei- been when it was known that our re- 

ample, were coming up, ■ she was inforcements were at the Sandheads, 
telegraphed, it was said, as the But I am assured, on the highest 
Assuming the fact to authority, that the story is not true. 


Colonel Neill 
and the 
Madras 
Fusiliers. , 
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the earliest days of our conquests in India. It had 
just returned from the Persian Gulf, when Neill, 
fresh from Crimean service,* found to his’ delight 
that he was to be appointed to command the regi- 
ment with which he had served during the greater 
part of his adult life. He had gone down to see 
the regiment disembark, and he had written in his 
journal that they were “ a very fine healthy body of 
men, fully equal to any regiment he had ever seen.” 
This was on the 20th of April, and he little then knew 
how soon he would be called upon to test their 
efficiency in the field. Three or four wmeks after- 
wards, news came that Upper India was in a blaze, 
and the tidings were quickly followed by a summons 
for the I’egiment to take ship for Bengal. Then 
Neill rejoiced exceedingly to think of the lessons he 
had learnt in the Crimea, and the experience he had 
gained there ; and he felt, to use his own words, 
“fully equal to any extent of professional employ- 
ment or responsibility which could ever devolve upon 
him.” 

Born in the month of May, 1810, at a short dis- 
tance from the chief town of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
James Neill had entered the Indian service in his 
seventeenth year, and was, therefore, when sum- 
moned to take active part in the Sepoy War, a man 
of forty-seven years of age, and a soldier of thirty 
years’ standing. Of a strong physical constitution, 
of active athletic habits, he shrunk from no woi'k, 
and he was overcome by no fatigue. There were 
few men in the whole range of the Indian Army 
better qualified by nature and by training to engage ■ 
in the stirring events of such a campaign as was 

A Second-in-Command, uader Sir Eobert Tiviaa, of the 

Anglo-lurkish Coakiigeat. 
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opening out before liim. He was a God-fearing 
Scotcbinan, with something in him of the old Cove- 
nanter type. He was gentle and tender as a woman 
in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com- 
mander, of all under his charge, that ho would have 
yielded his tent, or given up his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towards the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our race 
he was as hard and as fiery as flint ; and he was not 
one to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any w;ay 
failing in their manliness. He knew, when he em- 
barked for Bengal, that there was stern woi’k before 
him ; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke 
out ever from his countenance, and it w'as plain to 
those around him that, once in front of the enemy, he 
would smite them with an unsparing hand, and never 
cease from his work until he should witness its full 
completion, .or be arrested by the sti’oke of death. 

On the 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta 
with the leading wing of his regiment, and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
the ocean, than to despatch them with the required 
rapidity into the interior of the country. Every ! 

possible provision, however, had been made and was r 

still being made to push forward the reinforcements 
by river and by road. Every available horse and 
bullock along the line had been purchased by Go- 
vernment ; every carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyance of the troops up the country.* The river 

^ “ A steady stream of reinforce- iiares. Every horse and btiiloek iM 
ments is now oeiug ponred into Be- can be bonght on the road is engagedi 
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steamers were carrying their precious freights of 3857. 
humanity, but too sloAvly for our needs, in that dry 
season, and the railway was to be brought into re- 
quisition to transport others to the scene of action. 

It was by the latter route that the bulk of Neill’s 
regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, every Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed work, eager to 
contribute by all means within his power to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom. Especially was it to be 
looked for that all holding such authority as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps beleaguered posts, would 
strain every nerve to accomplish effectually this good 
work. But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to Howrah, all such natural 
zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. There was 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their 
holy duty ; and soon apathy and inaction grew into 
open opposition. When the second party of a hun- 
dred men was to be despatched, stress of weather 
delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train 
was waiting for them, under the orders of the Supreme 

and the dawk establishments have Secreta:^ and the Bepntj-Quarter- 
been increased to the utmost. The master-General^and madeali arrange- 
men who go by horse-dawk reach ments to start off the men I had 
Benares in five days ; those by bnl- brought up by steamers to Benares, 
lock in ten. The former conveyance However, next day there was a 
can take only from eighteen to change. Only a hundred and thirty 
twenty-four a day ; the latter a hun- men went up the country by steamer, 
dred. Some are gone up by steamers, and the rest I am starting off by the 
These will be sixteen days on the train .” — Trmte Letter of CoL NeilL 
journey .” — Lord Camwg to Sir E. The rail then only went as far as 
Wheeler^ May 26 . MS. Eaneegunge. 

** I landed and saw the Military 

K 2 
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1857. opening out before bim. He was a God-fearing 

May- Scotcbman, with something in him of the old Cove- 
nanter type. He was gentle and tender as a woman 
in his domestic relations, chivalrous and self-denying 
in all the actions of his life, and so careful, as a com- 
mander, of all under his charge, that ho would have 
yielded his tent, or given up his meals to any one 
more needing them than himself. But towards the 
enemies of our nation and the persecutors of our race 
he was as hard and as fiery as flint ; and he was not 
one to be tolerant of the shortcomings of our own 
people, wanting in courage or capacity, or in any way 
failing in their manliness. He knew, when he em- 
barked for Bengal, that there was stern work before 
him; and he brooded over the future so intently, 
that the earnestness and resolution within him spoke 
out ever from his countenance, and it w^as plain to 
those around him that, once in front of the enemy, he 
would smite them with an unsparing hand, and never 
cease from his work until he should witness its full 
completion, or be arrested by the stroke of death. 

May 23 . On the 23rd of May Colonel Neill was off Calcutta 
with the leading wing of his regiment, and soon the 
whole corps had disembarked. But it was easier to 
bring troops into port along the great highway of 
the ocean, than to despatch them with the required 
rapidity into the interior of the country. Every 
possible provision, however, had been made and was 
still being made to push forward the reinforcements 
by river and by road. Every available horse and 
bullock along the line had been purchased by Go- 
vernment; every carriage and cart secured for the 
conveyance of the troops up the country.* The river 

^ "A steady stream of reinforce, nares. Every horse and builock that 
monts is now being poured into Be- can be bought on the road is engaged, 
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regiment, in all nine hundred strong, were to be 
despatched towards Benares.* It might have been 
supposed that, at such a time, every Christian man 
in Calcutta would have put forth all his strength to 
perfect and to expedite the appointed work, eager to 
contribute by all means within his power to the rescue 
of imperilled Christendom. Especially was it to be 
looked for that all holding such authority as might 
enable them to accelerate the despatch of troops to 
our threatened, perhaps beleaguered posts, would 
strain every nerve to accomplish effectually this good 
work. But on the platform of the Calcutta terminus, 
on the river side, opposite to Howrah, all such natural 
zeal as this seemed to be basely wanting. There was 
no alacrity in helping the troops to start on their 
holy duty ; and soon apathy and inaction grew into 
open opposition. When the second party of a hun- 
dred men was to be despatched, stress of weather 
delayed their arrival, from the flats in the river, at 
the platform or landing-stage, near which the train 
was waiting for them, under the orders of the Supreme 


and tlie dawk establishments have Secretary and the Deputy-Quarter- 
been increased to the utmost. The master-General, and made all arrange- 
men who go by horse-dawk reach ments to start off the men I had 
Benares in five days ; those by bul- brought up by steamers to Benares, 
lock in ten. The former conveyance However, next day there was a 
cau take only from eighteen to change. Only a hundred and thirty 
twenty-four a day ; the latter a hun- men went up the country by steamer, 
ted. Some are gone up by steamers, and the rest I am starting off by the 
inese will be sixteen days on the •^:Pnmte Letter of Ool.NeilL 

The rail then only went as far as 
Wheeler^ May 36. MS, Raneegunge. 

“ I landed and saw the Military 
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But as the Fusiliers came alongside 
the darkness of the early night, 

' "rom the railway people, 
■ied out that they were late, and 
mdd not wait for them a moment. 

•ated, but the oiMal, 
his tone and insolent 
to start the train, 
forward, and addressed 
One said that 


Government, 
and were landing, in 
without an effort of help fr 

the station-master cri 

that the train wc^di- 
Against this Neill remonstr. 
growing more peremptory in 
hr his manner, threatened at once 
Other functionaries then came 
him in the same threatening strain.^ 
the Colonel might command his regiment, but that 
he did not command the railway,^ and Aat the tram 
should be despatched without him. On this, 
teUing them that they were traitors and rebels, and 
that it was fortunate for them that he had not to 
deal with them, placed a guard over the engineer and 
stoker, and told them to stir at their peril A few 
^veeks later, in parts of the country more distam from 
triiitors US tbcsc wouicit, 


Ltfgislat’ife 

mactments. 
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spoken now seemed to be at an end. As the month 
of May burnt itself out, the tidings which came from 
the country above were more distressing and more 
alarming. It was plain that the North-West Pro- 
vinces, from one end to the other, were fast blazing 
into rebellion — plain that we were destined to see 
worse things than any we had 3ret witnessed — and 
that the whole strength of the British nation must 
be put forth to grapple with the gigantic danger. • If 
there had been any hope before, that the rebellion 
would die out, or be pai’alysed by the infliction of 
swift retribution on Delhi, it had now ceased to ani- 
mate the breasts of Lord Canning and his colleagues. 
They now saw that it was necessary to the salvation 
of the English power . in India, not only that our 
people should be everywhere let loose upon the 
enemy, but that they should be armed with excep- 
tional powers suited to, and justified by the crisis. 
A reign of lawdessness had commenced ; but for a 
while the avenging hand of the English Government 
had been restrained by the trammels of the written 
law. It was time now to cease from the unequal 
conflict. The English were few ; their enemies were 
many. The many had appealed to the law of brute 
force ; and the few were justified in accepting the 
challenge. The time for the observance of municipal 
formalities — of niceties of criminal procedure — of 
precise balancings of evidence and detailed fulness 
of record — had clearly now passed away. A terrible 
necessity had forced itself upon the rulers of the 
land. In the great death-struggle which had come 
upon us, the written law had been \fiolated upon the 
one side, and it was now to be suspended upon the 
other. The savage had arisen against us, and it had 
become our work to fight the; savage with his own 
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weapons, bo tne law-makers stooa up ana siiook 
themselves loose from the trammels of the law. On 
the 30th of May, the Legislative Council passed an 
Act which swept away the old time-honoured seats of 
justice, wheresoever Rebellion Avas disporting itself, 
and placed the pmver of life and death in the hands 
of the executive officer, Avhatsoever his rank, his age, 
or his wisdom. The Act, after declaring tliat all 
persons OAving allegiance to the British Government, 
who should rebel or wage Avar, or attempt to do so, 
against the Qiieen or Government of the East Indies, 
or instigate or abet such persons, should be liable to 
the punishment of death, transportation, or imprison- 
ment, gave the Executive Government of any Presi-- 
dency or Place. poAA^er to proclaim any district as in 
a state of rebellion, and to issue a Commission forth- 
Avith for the trial of all persons charged with offences 
against the State, or murder, arson, robbery, or other 
heinous crime against person or property — the Com- 
missioner or Commissioners so appointed Avere em- 
powered to hold a Court in any part of the said 
district, and without the attendance or futwah of a 
law officer, or the assistance of assessors, to pass upon 
every person convicted before the Court of any of 
the above-mentioned crimes the punishment of death, 
or transportation, or imprisonment; “and the judg- 
ment of such Court,” it was added, “ shall be fiTial 
and conclusive, and the said Court shall not be sub- 
ordinate to the Sudder Court.”* This gave immense 
poAver to individual Englishmen. But it armed only 
the civil authorities; so an order was passed by the 
Governor-General in Council authorisinp” the senior 
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military officer, of whatsoever rank, at any militai'y 
station in the Bengal Presidency, to appoint General 
Courts-Martial, either European or Native, or mixed, 
of not less than five members, and “ to confirm and 
carry into effect, immediately or otherwise, any sen- 
tence of such Court-Martial.” 


With the new month came in further reinforce- 
ments from beyond the seas, and something like 
confidence was re-established in the Christian com- 
munities of Calcutta; for although rebellion was 
spreading itself all over Upper India, the continual 
stream of English troops that was beginning to pour 
into the capital seemed to give security to its inmates. 
The regiments released from service in the Persian 
Gulf, were now making their appearance on the 
banks of the Hooghly. The Sixtyffourfh arrived on 
the 3rd of June, and soon afterwards the Thirty-fifth 
came in from Moulmein. And then the kilted High- 
landers of the Seventy-eighth, also from Persia, were 
seen ascending the ghauts of Calcutta, with their red 
beards and their. bare knees — an unaccustomed sight 
to the natives of Bengal, in whose eyes they appeared 
to be half women and half beasts. Others followed, 
and every effort was made to expedite their despatch 
to the upper country. At Raneegunge, to which 
point the railway ran from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, an experienced officer was making arrange- 
ments to send on detachments by horse-dawk and 
bullock-dawk to Benares ; but the resources of the 
State were miserably inadequate to the necessities of 
the crisis, and prompt movement by land, therefore, 
on a large scale was wholly impossible. The journey 
to Benares could be accomplished ,ih five days ; but 


June. 
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it Avas officially reported to Lord Canning that only 
from eighteen to twenty-four men a day could thus 
he forwarded by horsed carriages. ]3y the 4th of 
June, it was computed that, by these means of con- 
veyance, ninety men with their officers would have 
reached Benares; by the 8th, eighty-eight more; 
and by the 12th, another batch of eighty-eight. The 
bullock-carriages, which afforded slower means of 
progression, but which could carry larger numbers, 
might, it Avas calculated, convey the troops onward 
at the rate of a hundred men a day.* So, on the 
10th of June, Lord Canning was able to Avrite to 
Mr, Colvin, ' saying : “The Europeans are still sent 
up steadily at the rate of a hundred and twenty men 
a day, and henceforAvard they Avill not be stopped 
either at Benares or Allahabad, but be passed on to 
CaAvnpore. My object is to place at Sir Hugh 
"Wheeler’s disposal a force Avith Avhich he can leaA'e 
his intrenchments at CaAvnpore, and shoAv himself at 
Lucknow or elscAvhere. He avuII best knoAV AAdiere 
Avhen the time arrives. To this end, I call upon you 
to give your aid by furthering by every means in 
your power the despatch soutliAvards of a poi'tion of 
the European force which has marched upon Delhi.” 
It had not yet daAvned upon the Government that 
Delhi was not to be “ made short Avork of” by the 
force that had come doAvn from the North to attack 
it. And there were many others of large experience 
all over the country who believed that there aaus no 
power of resistance in the place to Avithstand the first 
assaults even of such an English army as Anson Avas 
gathering up and equipping for service. What that 
force was, and what its efforts, I have now to relate. 

* Mf. Cecil Beadon to Lord Canning, May 26.— US'. Correspondence. 
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Disquieted by reports of the uneasy nervous state 
of the regiments at Head-Quarters, but little appre- 
hending the approach of any gigantic danger, General 
Anson was recreating himself on the heights of Sim- 
lah, when, on the 12th of May, young Barnard rode 
in from Umballah bearing a letter from his father. 
It informed the Commander-in-Chief that a strange 
incoherent telegraphic message had been received at 
the latter place from Delhi. But it was plain that 
the Meerut Sepoys had revolted. An hour after- 
wards, another message was brought to Anson, con- 
firming the first tidings of revolt. Confused though 
it was, it indicated still more clearly than its prede- 
cessor, that the Native Cavalry prisoners at Meerut 
had escaped from gaol, that the Sepoys thence had 
joined the Delhi mutineers, and that there had been 
at both places a massacre of Europeans.* 

* TKe first telegram, as given in a All tlie bungalows are on fite — bum- 
letter from Anson to Lord Canning, ing down by the Sepoys of Meerut, 
ran thus: ‘^We must leave offiice. They came i» tbi^^moriaing. We are 
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"When this intelligence reached the Commander- 
in-Chief, he did not at once take in its full signi- 
ficance ; nor, indeed, did men of far greater Indian 
experience — ^the Head-Quarters Staff, by whom he 
was sm’rounded — perceive the dire purport of it. 
But he discerned at once that something must be 
done. He saw that the city of Delhi and the lives 
of all the Europeans were at the mercy of the insur- 
gents ; and that it was incumbent upon him to send 
down all the white troops that could be despatched 
from the Hills, to succour our imperilled people, if 
the flames of rebellion should spread. So he sent an 
Aide-de-camp to Kussowlee, on that day, with orders 
for the Seventy-fifth Foot to march to Hmballah ;* 
and, at the same time, the Company’s European 
regiments at Dugshai and Sobathoo were directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to march at a moment’s 
notice. But he did not put himself in motion. He 
wrote to Lord Canning, saying that he anxiously 
awaited further reports, and that if they were not 
favourable he should “at once proceed down to 
Hmballah.” He had scarcely despatched this letter, 
when a third telegraphic message was received, from 
which he learnt more distinctly what had happened 
at Meerut on the preceding Sunday. Next morning, 
he wrote again to Lord Canning, stiU savins that his ’ 


unk. Boats. Fifty-fourth Native Infantry 
4.1 ^ against them, but would not act. 
that Several officers killed and wounded, 
^iins City in a state of considerable excite- 
ment. Troops sent down, but nothing 
known yet. Information will be for- 
warded.’' 

^ Captain Barnard had, on his 
to Bimlab, warned the Seventy- 
fifth to be ready to march on the 
arrival of orders from Head-Quar- 


went out this morning, and has 
yet returned. We learnt that 
nme Europeans are killed." ‘ 
was received at thrfe p.m The se- 
cond message, recmved at four, said : 
Cantonments in a state of siege. 

MutineersfromMeerut— ThirdLight 

Cavalry-~.numbers not known—said 
to be a hundred and fifty men. fiftl 

Taken possession of the Bridge of ters 
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own movements would depend upon the information 
he received. But he was beginning to discern more 
clearly the magnitude of the danger, and he or- 
dered the two Fusilier regiments to move down to 
Umhallah,* and the’ Sirmoor battahonf to proceed 
from Dhera to Meerut. From the first he appears 
to have perceived clearly that the most pressing 
danger which threatened us was the loss of our 
Magazines. He felt that the great Magazine at 
Delhi, with its rich supplies of arms and ordnance 
stores, and implements of all kinds, must already be 
in possession of the mutineers, and he lost no time 
in taking measures to secure our other great military 
store-houses, by sending European ti'oops for their 
defence. “ I have sent express,” he wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 13th, “to desire that the Fort at 
Ferozepore may be seciu'ed by the Sixty-first Foot, 
and the Fort at Govindghur by the Eighty-first. 
Two companies of the Eighth from Jullundhur to 
Phillour.” The importance of securing the latter 
place could scarcely, indeed, be over-estimated.J 
How it was accomplished by the authorities of the 
Punjab will hereafter be told. In this place it need 
only be recorded that thence was it that the siege- 
train was to be drawn which was to open the way for 
our re-entrance into Delhi, or to perform any other 

* Major G. 0. Jacob, of the First should coucentrate on Phillour, and, 
European Regiment, who happened taking boat down tlie Sutlej, make 
to be at Simlah, rode down to Dug- for l^nglaiid as fast as possible ; 
shai during the night, and warned another, however— one who, alas ! . 
the regiment early in the morning, fell among the earliest victims of the 
t A corps of brave and_ faithful rebellion— suggested that the Phil- 
Goorkahs, whose good services will lour Fort, with its large magazine, 
be hereafter detailed. , might be made available for a very 

j Mr. Cave-Bfowne says : “A. re- different purpose. Hence the idea 
port did float about the Punjab, the of a siege-train.” This last was 
truth of whidi we have never heard Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General 
denied, that one member of the Staff of the Army, 
suggested that all European troops , ■■ 
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^ on tiie morning of the 15 tli 

:nister^ reports met him there. It was 
e Native regiments in the Punjab were 
open or suppressed mutiny, and, there- 
could not expect immediate assistance 
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“ The two com- 
--J, Lahore 
given, and 
siege-train. All the 
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it must be 

IS extraordinary how little we 
going on in other parts of the 

Cawnpore, 

On the following day, he- wrote again 
--ig, saying : “ I have been doing mv 
organise the Force here, ready for a move- 
cm-iages are not ready, and they are 
We are also deficient in ammunition 
from Phillour. I hope we 
"6 shortly, if required. But 
or Delhi, if we are to attack 
e must not fritter away or 
cans we have, unless for some 

perplexities then beset him. It The 
already shown that the Native regiments at 

■uldering mutiny, 
ig into a blaze by the con- 
*ean troops.* The incendkiy work, 

* book iii. chapter V. ' 
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European troops within reach wilf be her 

ft™ kI": 

know of what is 
country ^ — nothing 
Oudh, &c.” r 
to Lord Cannin, 
best to r 
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indispensable, 
which we are 
shall be in a si 

we have no he 
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great necessity.” 
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kept only from burstin. 
tiguity of Europi 
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whicli, in the preceding month, had so mystified the 
Commander-in- Chief and the General of Division 
had by this time explained itself. It was clear that 
the Sepoys were ripe for revolt. With the strono- 
European force now gathered at Umballah, Anson 
might have reduced them to impotence in an hour. 
To the vigorous understanding of Sir John Lawrence 
nothing was clearer than that the true policy, in that 
conjuncture, was to disarm the Native regiments at 
Umballah before advancing upon Delhi j and he imT- 
pressed this necessity upon Anson by telegraph and 
by post from Eawul-Pindee, but ‘the Commander-in- 
Chief refused to sanction the measui’e.*' 


, - It seemed to 

be an easy escape out of some difficulties which beset 
his position at Umballah. He had the wolf by the 
ea;rs. He could not with safety cai’ry the regiments 
with him, and he could not leave them behind. But 
he was met with remonstrances from officers on the 
spot, who protested that some pledges had been given 
to the Sepoys which could not honourably be broken 
though in truth the Sepoys themselves had practically 
Related the compact, and there would have been no 
breach of faith in turning their treachery against 
themselves. It was, however, resolved to appeal only 
to their good feelings, and so they were left with arms 
m their hands to use them on a future day foully 
against us in return for our forbearance-f ' 

e^iTed thatHrst sC w^to 

fqSyfangerSrSe7foTeav^^^^ Sepoys themjelws.^ T^rewaliS 

UmbJalioftotaketoDy. TMs W ® 

coaxsefteOhief Commissilr lost SfuL»* 

CornmndS-iT© toS S matter ' tt >5® omitted alto- 

mtod.fteloeStoySS s 

pointed out that theFKedeed * h’® Commander-m-Cl.ief 
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Another source of anxiety was this. Before the 1857. 

week had passed, news came to Uinballah that the ^^7- 

Goorkahs of the Nusseree Battalion, from no sympathy 
with the regular army, but from some personal causes Battalion, 
of disaffection, had broken into revolt just when their 
services were wanted, had refused to march to Phillour, 
had plundered the Commander-in-Chief’s baggage, 
and threatened to attack Simlah. Then there came The pnnio on 
a great cry of terror from the pleasant places which 
Anson had just quitted, and in which, only a few days 
before, the voice of joy and gladness had been reso- 
nant in a hundred happy homes. It was the season 
when our English ladies, some with their husbands, 
some without them, were escaping from the hot winds 
of the Northern Provinces and disporting themselves, 
in all the flush of renovated health and strength and 
new-born elasticity, under the cheering influence of 
the mountain breezes on the slopes of the Himalayahs. 

It might well have been regarded, in the first instance, 
as a happy circumstance that so many of our countr}?-- 
women were away from the military cantonments, in 
which mutiny and murder had so hideously displayed 
themselves ; but when it was known that these joyous 
playgrounds were being stripped of their defences, 
and that if danger were to threaten the homes of our 

Order, in which, after adverting to as solemnly he pledges his word and 
the general uneasiness of tiie Sepoys honour that none shall ever be ex- 
and to his former eiForts to allay it, ercised. He announces this to the 
he said : " His Excellency has deter- Native Army in the full confidence 
mined that the new ride-cartridge, that all will now perform their duty 
and pery new cartridge, shall be dis- free from anxiety and care, and be 
continued, and that in future balled prepared to stana and shed the, last 
ammunition shall be made up by each drop of their blood, as they have 
regiment for its own use by a proper formerly done, by the side of the 
establishment entertained for this British troops, and in defence of the 
purpose. The Commander-in-Ciiief country.” Such words in season 
solemnly assures the^ Army that no might be good, but the season had 
mterference with their castes or re- long since passed, 
iigions was ever contemplated, and 
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people there would be nothiog but Gocl’a mercy 
protect them a feeling of insecurity and alarm arcs 
w ich needed but little to aggravate it into a ore- 
panic When, therefore, tidings came that the1v% 
seree Battalion, at a distance of some three or fon 
miles from Simlah, had risen in rebellion, there w 
general consternation. It was rumoured that the offi 

Sdftat ft'?' ''“‘“S'* 

d that the Goorkahs were marching on Simlah inten- 
on slaughter and spoliation. Then, for the oTenfoi 
part of two long days, many tasted the bitferims^ 
of death. The agony of terror swept our EnS 
families out of their holiday-homes, as'whlMS 
oesom of coming destruction j and in wild confusion 
Ben, women, and children streamed dmvn towaS 
he plains, or huddled together at the point esteeS 
0 be best capable of defence.* Never at anv 
T m any place, have the consummate gallantry of 
mghshmen and the heroic endurance tf Enlsh 
^omen been more nobly-more beautifnll.^ ^ 
yd than in the g«a{ conffiot f f * LTHi 

o^al Pride xie T ’"ft »«- 

■as dominiit over 

. -Vhat seeded to be’a stifle bfe", 
omselvos — Uedly to 

Igi -n-rttoVtSS Sti'" 'VWr 




not inteot on the murder "of our people ^Tgo™ 
kahe had grievances, real or snppoJed to h. a ® ^ 
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they returned in fha^r. ^71 • to them, 

came good soldiers * Aii?**"t'^°’-"i”'^ afterwards be- 
ef shame onr ™?nle r**™* acme feeling 

homes and found^ everythinS'’'^ t*° 
left. Those, whose ISed f 
biasing houses and honsehold wr^irreenteri tl““ 
dweUing.places to see with their 
anfinished letter on thp rip i , ^eshlj ejes the 

the work-tabfe unditw iT ““ 

Even the trinkets of the lafc wSHfif fhe‘“7'^ 
never been out of the safest custodrBut lfnT 
which IS ever ‘U plant of slow ^owtf” 
when once trampled or cut dolrf ?’• 
before our English families at the Tn 

for service was called flil‘ fit 

European soldiery were ti much the 

to allow any forego be left the field 

tender conie^l^fon ef " Protection of the 

slopes of thf^CSufr"" 
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upon Other grounds, as it was hard to say he 
siege-train could be escorted safely to Umballa; 
was of the highest importance, at this time, th 
European troops should be exposed as little as 
sible to the blazing heats of the summer sun. J 
the sultriest season of the year, and cholera 
already threatening our camp. The reo-iiul- 
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one was at all ashamed of it. It had come 
official inheritance from one to the other 
Chief of the Department merely walked in 
sant paths which, years before, as a Deputy I 
he had trodden under some defunct Chief 
memo^. In a word, it was the system. Ev 
and then, some seer like Henry Lawrence rc 
protest against it. And when, in the plain 1 
of common sense, the truth was laid bare 
pubhc, some cried, “How true 1” butthemair 
incredulously, and denounced the writer 
alarmist. And so General Anson, havinc 

Sf “f unprepared 

which hK predecessors had delighted, had f 

)n the^ foolBteps, nothing doubting, until si 
bought fane to face with a dire nSessity, h 
t everything was m its wrong place. The 
sign* were up, but the life-boat was in the , 

Sh..“ “““ keys 

wo!^dTo.t pS tST 

disno<!fll +n -^i A *^6“ 

disposal, to risk “an enterprise on Delhi’ 

vrote to bir John Lawrence on the 17th “w 

r we h:ve"'?'“‘- 

torce we have^ here m an enterprise on De' 

for°th“purnls“'"The’ 

Purpose. The walls could, of cour 

Barnard wrote ammiitiition, and their wm 

■®g : “ And now that- thev^ ft^p Boodianah — seven days’ off 

are cofleeted SS"* ^ 
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the men have m is the for 

apiece* Two troops of Horse Arf if would 
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battered down with heavy mms. THp * 
might be opened, and little resistance offereT^^^S^f 

Z\r •“ -S na,w 

Streets, and an immense armed nonnUf,* 

faew eveiy turn and comer of ?E 7’’° 
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But these doubts were but of brief duration. Let 
Adjutauts-General, and Quarter-masters-General, and 
Commissaries-General suggest wliat difficulties they 
might, there were other powers, to North and South, 
in whose sight all delay, in such a crisis, was an 
offence and an aboniination. Lord Canning, from 
Calcutta, and Sir John Lawrence, from the Punjab, 
flashed to the Head-Quarters of the Army emphatic 
messages, urging Anson to move on Delhi, with such 
force as he could gather; and followed up their 
eager telegrams with lettcre scarcely less eager. The 
Governor-General, to whom Anson had not commu- 
nicated the views which he had expi’essed in the pre- 
ceding letter to the Chief Commissioner of the Pun- 
jab, was overjoyed by the thought that there was so 
much activity at Head-Quarters. Encouraged by 
the earlier letters of the Military Chief, and still more 
by a message he had received from Mr. Colvin, at 
Agra, Canning wrote on the 17th to Anson, saying 
that he learnt the good news “with intense plea- 
sure.” “ For,” he added, “ I doubted whether you 
would be able to collect so strong a body of troops 
in the time. I cannot doubt that it will now prove 
amply sufficient, and I am very grateful to you for 
enabling me to feel confident on this point. An un- 
successful demonstration against Delhi, or even any 
appearance of delay in proceeding to act, Avhen once 
our force is on the spot, would have a most injurious 
effect — I mean in Bengal generally. Every station 

dangers lie is believed to have advo- permitting the dre of revolt to bum 
cated the withdrawal of the small as fiercely as it might within the 
and isolated detachments on the limits indicated, to check its spread 
Doab, and the concentration of the beyond them on the northward, and 
whole ava^able British force between ultimately to proceed to quench it 
the Sutlej and the Jumnaj there to with means that would make the 
await the arrival of reinforcements issue certain.”— 

■ by the Imo of the Indus, and, while % Colonel BuiH Cmilk MB. 
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and cantonment is in a state of excitement, and any- 
tliing in the nature of a check would give confidence 
to the disatfected regiments, which might lead to 
something worse than the hon'ors of Delhi. Allahabad, 

Benares, Oudh (except Lucknow, which I believe to 
be safe), and a host of places of less importance wdiere 
Native troops are alone, wall continue to be a source 
of much anxiety until Delhi is disposed of. It is for 
this that I have telegraphed to you to make as short 
work as possible of the rebels, who have cooped them- 
selves up there, and whom you cannot crush too re- 
morselessly. I should rejoice to hear that there had 
been no holding our men,' and that the vengeance 
had been terrible.” 

Whilst Lord Canning was thus expressing his gra- Corrospond- 
titude to Anson, Sir John Lawrence, who was nearer 
the scene of action, and in closer communication with rence. 
the Commander-in-Chief, knowing better what were - ■ 
the prevailing counsels at Head-Quarters, was urgent 
in his remonstrances against delay. He knew the 
temper of the people well ; and nothing was clearer 
to the eye of his experience than that, in the con- 
juncture which had arisen, it Avas necessary above all 
things to maintain an appearance of successful ac- 
tivity. Any semblance of paralysis at such a time 
must, he knew, be fatal to us. At such periods the 
Natives of India Avait and watch. It is in conformity 
with the genius of a people, equally timid and super- 
stitious, to be worshippers of success. John Law- 
rence knew well that if at any time the English in 
India should betray symptoms of irresolution in the 
face of danger, thousands and tens' of thousands, 
believing that the day of our supremacy is pasf^ 
would first fall away from, and then rise against their 
masters. But we had reached an epoch in the 
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History of our great Indian Empire at wliich the 
impression of our coming fall was sponger than it 
had ever been before, and there were those who, on 
the first sign of weakness in our camp, would have 
pointed exultingly to the beginning of the end. It 
was not a time, indeed, to calculate military means 
and resources, or to regard strategical principles in 
the conduct of our armies ; but simply to move and 
strike — to move somewhere and to strike some one. 
And it was to this necessity of prompt and vigorous 
action that the counsels of John Lawrence ever 
pointed — not to any particular line of procedure to 
be dictated to the Military Chief. “ I do not myself,” 
he wrote to Anson, on the 21st of May, “ think that 
the country anywhere is against us — certainly not 
from here to within a few miles of Delhi. I served 
for nearly thirteen years in Delhi, and know the 
people well. My belief is, that with good manage* 
ment on the part of the Civil officers, it wmuld open 
its gates on the approach of our troops. It seems 
incredible to conceive that the mutineers can hold 
and defend it. Still, I admit that on military prin- 
ciples, in the present state of affairs, it may not be 
expedient to advance on Delhi ; certainly not until 
the Meerut force is prepared to act, Avhich it can only 
be when set free. Once relieve Meerut, and give 
confidence to the country, no difficulty regarding 
carriage can occur. By good arrangements the 
owners will come forward, but in any case it can be 
collected. From Meerut you will be able to form a 
sound judgment on the course to be followed. If 
the country lower down be disturbed, and the Sepoys 
have mutinied, I conceive it would be a paramount 
duty to march that way, relieve each place, and dis- 
arm or destroy the mutineers. If, on the other 
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hand, all were safe, it would be a question whether 
you should consolidate your resources there, or 
march on Delhi. I think it must be allowed that 
our European troops are not placed at this or that 
station simply to hold it, but to be ready to move 
wherever they may be required. Salubrious and 
centrical points for their location were selected ; but 
so long as we maintain our prestige and keep the 
country quiet, it cannot signify how many canton- 
ments we abandon. But this we cannot do, if we 
allow two or three Native corps to checkmate large 
bodies of Europeans. It will then be a mere ques- 
tion of time, by slow degrees, but of a certainty the 
Native troops must destroy us. We are doing all 
we can to strengthen ourselves, and to reinforce you, 
either by direct or indirect means.* But can your 
Excellency suppose for one moment that the Irregu- 
lar troops will remain staunch, if they see our Euro- 
pean soldiers cooped up in their cantonments, tamely 
awaiting the progress of events. Your Excellency 
remarks that we must carefully collect our resources; 
but what are these resources, but our European 
soldiers, our guns, and our materiel : these are all 
ready at hand, and only require to be handled wisely 
and vigorously to produce great results. We have 
money also, and the control of the country. But if 
disaffection spread, insurrection will follow, and we 
shall then neither be able to collect the revenue, 
nor procure supplies.” “ Pray,” he continued, “ only 
reflect on the whole history of India. Where have 
we failed, when we acted vigorously? Where have 
we succeeded, when guided by timid counsels? 
Clive, with twelve hundred, fought at Plassey in 

^ Tliis is to be understood as referring to the measures taken ia the 
Bunjab." ' ' . ■ 
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opposition to the advice of his leading officers, beat 
forty thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Mon- 
son retreated from the Chuiubul, and before he 
gained Agra, his army was disorganised and partially 
annihilated. Look at the Caubul catastrophe. It 
might have been averted by resolute and bold action. 
The Irregulars of the Army, the Kuzzilbashes, in 
short our friends, of whom we had many, only left 
us when they found we were not true to ourselves. 
How can it be supposed that strangers and merce- 
naries will sacrifice everything for us ? There is a 
point up to which they will stand by us, for they know 
that we have always been eventually successful, and 
that we are good masters ; but go beyond this point, 
and every man will look to his immediate benefit, 
his present safety. The Punjab Irregulars are march- 
ing down in the highest spirits, proud to be trusted, 
and eager to show their superiority over the Regular 
troops— ready to fight, shoulder to shoulder, with 
the Europeans. But if, on their arrival, they find 
the Europeans behind breastworks, they will begin 
to think that the game is up. Recollect that all this 
time, while we are halting, the emissaries of the 
mutineers are, writing to, and visiting, every canton- 
ment. ... I cannot comprehend what the Commis- 
sariat can mean by requiring from sixteen to twenty 
days to procure provisions. ' I am persuaded that ail 
you can^ require to take with you must be pro- 
curable in two or three. We have had an extra- 
ordinary good harvest, and supplies must be abun- 
dant between UmbaUah and Meerut. The greater 
portion of the country is well cultivated. We are 
sending oim troops in every direction without diffi- 
culty, through tracts which are comparatively desert, 
policy is to trust the Maharajah of Putteeala, 
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and Rajah of Jheend, and the country generally, for 
they have shown evidence of being on our side, but 
utterly to distrust the regular Sepoys. I would spare 
no expense to carry every European soldier — at any 
rate, to carry every other one. By alternately march- 
ing and riding, their strength and spirits will be 
maintained. We are pushing on the Guides, the 
Fourth Sikhs, the First and Fourth Punjab regi- 
ments of Infantry, from different parts of the Punjab, 
in this way. If there is an officer in the Punjab 
whom your Excellency would wish to have at your 
side, pray don’t hesitate to apply for him. There is 
a young officer now at Head- Quarters, who, though 
young in years, has seen much service, and proved 
himself an excellent soldier. I allude to Captain 
Norman, of the Adjutant-Gen oral’s office. Sir Colin 
Campbell had the highest opinion of his judgment ; 
and when he left Peshawur it was considered a 
public loss.” 

Of the exceeding force and cogency of this no 
doubt can be entertained. It was the right language 
for the crisis-— rough, ready, and straight to tlxe 
point. The great Punjab Commissioner, with his 
loins girt about, eager for the encounter, impatient 
to strike, was not in a mood to make gentle allow- 
ances or to weigh nice phrases of courteous discourse. 
But, in what he wrote, he intended to convey no re- 
proaches to the Military Chief It was simply the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of a nature, impatient of 
departmental dallyings and regulation restraints, and 
in its own utter freedom from aR fear of responsi- 
bility not quite tolerant of the weakness of those who, 
held back by a fear of failure, shrink from encoun- 
tering heroic risks. It vias not that he mistrusted 
the man Anson, but that he mistrusted all the cum- 
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1857. brous macMnery of tbe Head- Quarters Departments, 
Hay. wMcb never bad been found ripe for sudden action—- 
never bad improvised an expedition or precipitated 
an enterprise, ever since Departments were created— 
tbougb, in truth, be could not see that in tbe ma- 
chinery itself there was anything to unfit it for 
prompt action. “ I should greatly regret,” be wrote 
two days afterwards, “if any message or letter of 
mine should annoy you. I have written warmly 
and strongly in favour of an advance, because I felt 
assured that such was tbe true policy. However 
much we may be taken by surprise, our military 
organisation admits of prompt action. The country 
is almost sure to be with us, if it were only that we 
save them from trouble ; and this will more espe* 
daily be the case in an afiPair like the present, when 
we have really to contend only with our own troops, 
with whom the people can have no sympathy.” The 
Commissariat, in such a case, is ever the chief 
stumbling-block; and the impediments thrown up 
are those of which military men take the most, and 
civilians the least, account. Anson was told at XJm- 
ballah that they were insuperable. But John Law- 
rence, at Rawul-Pindee, could not recognise the force 
of the obstructive argument. “1 cannot compre- 
hend,” he wrote to Anson, “ why Colonel Thomson 
requires so much supplies. To carry so much food 
■with, the troops is to encumber the column and waste 
our money. To guard against accidents, three or 
fbur days’ supplies should be taken, but no more. 
My belief is, that ten thousand troops might march 
all over the North-West, and, provided they paid for 
what they required, no difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies would be experienced.” It is plain, too, that at 
j j :- : tim time the Delhi difficulty was, in the Punjab,, j 
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held to be a light one, for Lawrence added : “ I still 1857. 
think that no real resistance at Delhi will be at- May. 
tempted ; but, of course, we must first get the Meerut 
force in order, and, in moving against Delhi, go pre- 
pared to fight. My impression is, that, on the ap- 
proach of our troops, the mutineers will either dis- 
perse, or the people of the city rise and open their 
gates.”* 

Whether General Anson ever recognised the fact Find Mders 
that the conjuncture was one in which all rules of Government, 
warfare must bow their necks to stern political neces- 
sity, is not very apparent ; but if he still maintained 
his opinions as a soldier, he knew well that it was his 
duty to yield his judgment to the authority of the 
supreme Civil power; and when he received an 
emphatic enunciation of the views of the Governor- 
General, he prepared to march down upon Delhi. 

“I regret,” he wrote to the Governor- General on the 
23rd of May, “ that it has not been possible to move 
sooner upon Delhi. The force is so small that it 
must not be frittered aAvay. You say in your tele- 
graphic message that Delhi must be recovered, ‘ but 
[the operations] to be undertaken by a strong British 
force.’ There is not this in the country. We have 
collected all within reach. I venture to say that not 
an hour has been lost, and that the movement of the 
troops from Umballah will have been accomplished in 
a space of time which was not considered possible on 
my arrival here.” And he concluded his letter by 

^ In a previous letter (May 21) own banners in a good cause, with 
Lawrence had written : At Delhi European officers at their head, and 
the Sepoys have murdered their English comrades at their side, they 
officers and taken our guns, but even have seldom done anything ; as mu- 
there they did not stand. No num- tineers they cannot fight — ^they will ^ 

her of them can face a moderate body burn, destroy, and massacre, but not 
of Europeans fairly handled. Of late fight/^ ■: 

years, even when fighting under our 
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Mar' ' V U'licther you 

consider the Force with which I propose to attack 

May 23 . ^^^^1 ^ sufficient -and, namely, ‘a strong British 
orce- He had by this time clearly caJculatecl his 
available strength for the great enterprise before him 
and It was this, as detailed in a letter vdiich he* 
wrote to General Hewitt at Meerut : “ The force fi-oiii 
Umballali consists of the Ninth Lancers, one squailron 
0 the Fourth Lancers, Her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth 
^oot, First European Regiment, Second European 
iogiment. Sixtieth Native Infantry, two troops of 
Horse Artillery. They are formed into two small 
brigades. Brigadier Halifax commands the first 

0 the Fust Fusihers, one squadron of Ninth Lancers 

on thT'l7t]^°""? Artillp^, were moved to Kurnaul 
on the 1 7th, and arrived on the 20th. Six companies 

Mn- 7 foUowed on the 21st. Her 

1 XT? marched on the 22nd One 

r24r„Sh^”Tr r 

the 2 th Tlrn^ A on 

bris’adp nf W Europeans, third troop third 

ft^- The whole wiU be at Kurnaul on the 3 o/l 
propose then to advance with the column toward’ 
Delhi on t e 1st, and be opposite to 

5th. At this place I should wish to be iohied bv t o 

XZ “ f ^ ^Lat 

« loodtaah a.d i, 

m require eleven days to aet it to 7101 ! rf ' 

s rCe ssz 
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twenty Artillerymen to work it. You wiU brino-, 
besides, according to statement received, two squad- 
rons of Carabineers, a wing of the Sixtieth Rifles, 
one light field battery, one troop of Horse Artillery’ 
and any Sappers .you can depend upon, and of course 
the non-commissioned European otficers belonmno- to 
them.” ^ ® 

Whilst Anson was writing this from Umballah, Lord 
Canning was telegraphing a message to him, through 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, announcing the 
reinforcements which were expected at Calcutta, and 
adding that everything depended “ uj)on disposing 
speedily of Delhi, and making a terrible example. No 
amount of severity can be too great. I will support 
you in any degree of it.” There was nothing uncer- 
tain in this sound. Rut it is clear that the Governor- 
General, in his eagerness to strike a sudden and a 
heavy blow at the enemy, very much underrated the 
military difficulties with which Anson was called upon 
to contend, and believed overmuch in the facile exe- 
cution of the impossible; for, on the 31st of May, he 
telegraphed again to the Commander-in-Chief, saying: 
“ I have heard to-day that you do not expect to be 
before Delhi till the 9th (June). In the mean time 
Cawnpore and Lucknow are severely pressed, and 
the country between Delhi and Cawnpore is passing 
into the hands of the rebels. It is of the utmost 
importance to prevent this, and to relieve Cawnpore. 
But rapid action will do it. Your force of Artillery 
will enable you to dispose of Delhi with certainty. I 
therefore beg that you will detach one European 
Infantry regiment and a small force of European 
Cavalry to the south of Delhi, without keeping them 
for operations there, so that Aligurh may be re- 
covered and Cawnpore relieved immediately. It is 
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S overrate the importance of showiiio 

Jturopeah troops between Delhi and Cawnpore, Luct 
now and Allaliabad, dei^end upon it/’ 

It is easy to conceive what would have been thp 
perplexity in General Anson’s mind, if he hTd re 
ceived these instructions. The recovery of Delhi 
seemed to be an enterprise beyond the reach of the 
sender means at bis disposal; but he was expected 
also to operate in the country beyond, and in the 
straits of his weakness to display strength on an ex. 

. ensive held of action. The Army was already on its 
way to Delhi. F or whilst the Military Departments 
were protesting their inability to move the Army, the 
^"'ballah-officially the Commissioner 
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oi tne old bikh Empire, and were grateful to us for 
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pendenoe ivhtch we had preserved. There are sea 
sons in the lives of all nations, when faith is weak and 
temptation is strong, and, for a little spa^ ^he Gs 

low!5 firsUrouble were 

and have been beset with doubts 

P y. heir hesitation, however, was short-lived, 
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The excellent tact of Douglas Forsyth, who took 
upon himself the responsibility of calling upon the 
Maharajah of Puteealah for assistance, smoothed 
dmvn the apprehensions of that chief, and he took 
his course manfully and consistently, never swervino- 
from the straight path of his duty. Tlie chiefs of 
Jheend and Nabha folloAved his example, and were 
equally true to the Biitish alliance.* It was of the 
utmost importance, at that time, that the road from 
Umballah to Kurnaul should be kept open ; for it 
was to the latter place— once a flourishing military 
cantonment, but at the time of which I am writing 
deserted and decayed— that the troops from Umballah 
were now marching; and there the fugitives from 
1 elhi had mostly assembled, and something of an 
attempt had ^ been made to re-establish the shattered 
edifice of British authority upon a fragment of the 
rums of Delhnt Above all, to hold Kurnaul was to 
keep open the communications between Umballah 
and Meerut, and so to facilitate the junction of the 
forces from those two points. Happily for us, in 
t us juncture the Kewab of Kurnaul, a Mahoinedan 

Commissioner of lerozepore. Tims 

III 


* See Mr. Barnes’s report. “The 
urst object was to provide for the 
safety of the Grand Trunk Road-and 
the two stations of Thanesur and 
Loodliianah, which were witliout re- 
liable troops. I accordingly directed 
Uie Raiah of Jheend to proceed to 
available force. 


ail points ot the maiii line of road 
were secured, and the llajali of 
dlieend was also instructedto collect 
supplies and carriages for the held 
station of Kur- 
iiaul, &c. It should be added that 

^uest,^Mnt^ a_detachnient^ o( i of Puteealah to s^VJne^ieSnt 

to Thanesur and another to Lood- 
: ^nah. Ihe policy from the first 
Cis-Sutlej 

pendix 

t Brigadier Graves and Mr- Le 
effected their escape 
Jrom Delhi, were the representatives 
:,ol the military and civil authority. 


ccui, a ueiacnment of all 
<hree guns, under his 
brother, to Thanesur on the Grand 
Trunk Road between Umballah and 
Nablia and 

the Newab of Malair Kotela were 
requested to^march with their men 
to Loodhianah, and the Rajah of Fu- 
reedpore wm desired to place him- 
self under the orders of the Deputy 
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nobleman and land-owner of large influence in that 

of bis pers^nS 
-A on our side.* This, doubtless, 

nsj and when the Jheend Eaiah 

the danger of a 
. » '-^population of that part 
The Contingent 

on the folloTV’ing 

of Europeans inarched 
Meanwhile, the Puteealah 
J great high 

and thus the 
important points 

a few miles from the station 

m Indian annals; for there 

plain, had great armies contkded, and thrierS 

r'aniput, where it was presently joined bv +lio 
companies of the Fasilrs, tw^Ce 3*3? 

on tli'e Revolt,” that “ Wiien wehS ***"’’^ “ 

no military force near Karuaul ' and and ®w-ord, my purse, 

wenfto M?L6®BMTnd siste detachment con- 

in meditating on the state^of affafes • ^ ® ^^nadupii of the Ninth ijjfcers’ 


power into the scales 
M’-as great help to 
sent down his f 
general rising of the mixed 
of the country had passed away, 
arrived on the night of the 18th, and 
morning the first detachment 
into the cantonment.'^ 

Rajah was occupying Thanesur, on the 
road between Umballah and Kurnaul 
communication between these two ’ 
was fully secured. 

At the distance of 
of Kurnaul lies the town of Paniput, a 
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Native races whicli afterwards bore such bitter fruit, 
for even then they were beginning to see before them 
evidences of the destroying hand of the Insurgent. 

With the last of the European regiments General 
Anson left Umballah, on the 25th of May; and, on 
the 26th, he was lying at Kurnaul, helpless and 
hopeless, on the bed of death, in the mortal agonies 
of the great pest of the country. On the following 
day. Sir Henry Barnard arrived in Camp, a little 
after midnight, just in time, as he said, to receive 
the dying farev.rell of his chief. Anson was all but 
gone ; but he recognised his friend, and, in a faint 
voice, articulated : “ Barnard, I leave you the com- 
mand. You will say how anxious I have been to do 
my duty. I cannot recover. May success attend 
you. God bless you. Good-bye.”* And another 
hour had not spent itself before General George 
Anson had passed beyond the reach of all human 
praise or censure. The great responsibility thrown 
upon the Chief- Commander had filled him with 
mental anxiety, which had increased the depressing 
influences of over-fatigue and exposure to the cli- 
mate in the most trying season of the year. He had 
evinced much tender consideration for the health of 
his men, and he was one of the first to be struck 
down by the fiery blasts of the Indian summer. He 
was a Wve soldier and an honest gentleman ; and 
another brave soldier and honest gentleman, whilst 
the corpse lay unburied -in the next room, wrote a 
letter, saying : “ I solemnly declare to you on my 
character as an oificer, who, at all events, came to 
this country with the prestige of recent service with 
him, that not an hour has been lost in getting the 

* Letter of Sir H, Bamaid to one a.m. on the 27th; at 2.15 he 
Sir Charles Tork'e, May 27, 1867. breathed liis last” Cholera was the 
“ This,” he adds, "was at half-past immediate cause of his death. ' 
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small force now advanced as far as Paniput, and I 
hope to keep pushing on, as fast as I can get them 
up, on Delhi. The day I heard of the disaster at 
Delhi — Avhich at Umhallah preceded any account 
from Meerut- — I immediately despatched my son, who 
rode to Simlah during the night to warn the Com- 
inander-in-Chief, and bring him down. He has him- 
self detailed all his movements to you, and I cannot 
but entertain hope, had he lived, you would have 
taken a different view of his conduct, and not attri- 
buted any want of enei'gy to him. Whatever might 
have been accomplished by an immediate rush from 
Meerut could not be expected from Umballah. The 
European troops were all in the Hills. Nothing but 
three regiments of Native troops and some Artillery 
Europeans were at the latter place; and Avhen the 
regiments on the Hills were assembled, the General 
was met by protests against his advance by the 
leading Staff and Medical Officers of his Army. The 
Commissariat declared their utter inability to move 
the troops; the medical men represented theirs to 
provide the requisite attendants and bearers. Still 
matters Avent on. Troops were moved as fast as 
could be done, and arrangements made to meet the 
difficulty of bearers. Ammunition had to be pro- 
cured from Phillour, for the men had not twenty 
rounds in their pouches, and none in store ; and the 
Ai’tillery were ineffiicient, as their reserve Avaggons 
Avere all at Loodhianah. It is only this day that I 
expect the necessary supply of ammunition to arrive 
at Umballah, I have determined (I say I, for poor 
Anson could only recognise me and hand me over 
the command when I arrived last night) not to wait 
for the siege-train,”* 

^ Sh* Henry Barnard to Sir Jchn Lawrence, l^£aj 27, 1867* MS. 
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Thus passed away from the scene one of its chief 
actors, just as the curtain had risen on the n^e^t 
drama of British action. With what success Anson 
naight have played his distinguished part can now be 
only conjectured. There are those who believe that 
alike m ^visdora and integrity he far outshone all his 
colleagues in the Supreme Council, and that when the 
crisis arrived lie took in T * - 

the work to be done with 


1SS7. 
May. 
General 
Barnard in 
command. 


on and ineasnred 

acy and precision 
1, brought to bear 

V^ar.* Little time 
was allowed to him to recover from the first shock of 
the storm before it overwhelmed and destroyed him. 

ut It would be unjust to estimate what he did or 
what he was capable of doing, by the measuring-rod 
of those who, during that eventful fortnight, believed 
that the recovery of Delhi was to be accomplished by 
the prompt movement of a small and imperfectly 
equipped British force. It is not in conteLporary 
utterances that we are to look for a just verdict. We 
niust put aside all thought, indeed, of what even the 
wisest and the strongest said in the first paroxysm of 
perplexity, when all men looked to the Chief of the 
Army to do what then seemed to be easy, and found 
hat tt w<« dona. How difficult it Is “m 
presently appear. And though the result of a sudden 

common practice to sneer at General * f up by the collective 

Anson as a mere Horse o Calcutta.” History may 

General, as one who Lad gaS his 

honours at Newmarket. Sut it is Anson, 

nevertheless a fact that this Horse 

Guards’ General, by dint of afnlico T»rr-Tt-^‘ Executive and 
twa and perseverance, made ifimself whff Councils—" face to face 
so thoroughly a master of his prefer fof iS legislation 

Sion that, when the mutinv^broke 

out, he drew up apian of operations them all, one cannot help 

which his successor, a Crimean Ge’ startled by the bold- 

neml, carried out in all i s Tp,;!! assertion. 
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blow struck at Delhi might have been successful, it 
is impossible, with our later knowledge of subsequent 
events to guide us, not to believe that in the month 
of May the risk of failure was greater than the fair 
prospect of success. And we may be sure that if 
Anson had flung himself headlong upon the strong- 
hold of the enemy and failed, he would have been 
stigmatised as a rash and incapable general, ignorant 
of the first principles of war. 

Perhaps the judgment of Lord Canning on these 
initial delays and their causes may be accepted as 
sound and just. “ The protracted delay,” he wrote, 
“ has been caused, as far as I can. gather from private 
letters from General Anson since I last wrote, by 
waiting for the siege-train, and by want of carriage 
for the Europeans. As regards the siege-train, I 
believe it to have been an unwise delay. "We shall 
crush Delhi more easily, of course ; but I do not 
believe that we should have been exposed to any 
reverse for want of a siege-train, and the time lost 
has cost us dear indeed. As to the carriage and 
Commissariat, it is impossible, in the absence of all 
information, to say how far the delay Avas avoidable 
and blamable. It would have-been madness to move 
a European force at this season with any deficiency 
of carriage (with cholera, too, amongst them), but I 
greatly doubt whether General Anson was well served 
in this matter of carriage. From many letters from 
Head-Quarters which have been before me, I am 
satisfied that, Avith the exception of one young officei’,* 
there was not a man on the Army Staff Avho gave 
due thought to the political dangers of delay and to 

^ It need scarcely be said tliat the has abundantly justified all the high 
cMcer here indicated was Captain, opinions of his character then enter- 
now (1809) Colonel Norman, who tained, ’ 
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the perils which hung over us elsewhere as lono- as no 
move was made upon Delhi. With the StSf, the 
Medical StalF especially, arguing the necessity of com- 
pleteness, and none of them apparently conscious of 
the immense value of time, it is very jmobable that 

Irom Sii John Lawrence to the Commander-in-Chief 

W """'If • f comes 

from him, and I wish with all my heart that he had 

been nearer to Head-Quarters. His counsels and las 

dioiough hnowledge of the country would have been 

invaluable You must bear in mind, however in 

regard to his estimate of the time which should have 

been sufficient to put the army in motion that a 

great change was made in the Commissariat -tSee 
years ago, when the Transport establishments were 
given up, and it was detennined to trust henceforward 
humg beasts for the occasion. We are now 
making Ae first experiment of this change. Econo- 
icallj.. It was a prudent one, and in times of ordi 
mry war might work weU ; but I shall be surprised 

CouM it haveTeen ZLeen ^“Peded by it. 

would be against our rn^ "T 

sane man would have recom^nded '''' 

I . from the death-bed of General c- 'tt 

"Barnard had received hia Ltracfil * 
maud of the Delhi Field ForcT Z -el ' T' 
command, he cast up at once the diffil, ' 

position. He thought thn+ a of his 
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execution of his duty to his country, he might bring 
like censure ujjon himself. He was in a novel and 
wholly unanticipated position,* and he felt that he 
was expected to do what was impossible. But he 
went resolutely at the work before him; and flung 
himself into it with an amount of energy and ac- 
tivity which excited the admiration and surprise of 
much younger men. He detei'mined, on the morning 
of the 27th, not to wait for the siege-train, but after 
exchanging some six-pounders for nine-pounders, to 
march on to Delhi, forming a junction on the way 
with the Meerut force under Brigadier Wilson. “ So 
long as I exercise any power,” he wrote to Lawrence 
on the day after Anson’s death, “ you may rest assured 
that eveiy energy shall be devoted to the objects I 
have now in view, viz., concentrating all the force I 
can collect at Delhi, securing the bridge at Paghput, 
and securing our communication with Meerut. For 
those objects all is now in actual motion. The last 
column left Umballah last night, and the siege-train 
will follow under escort, provided by Mr. Barnes. I 
have noticed to the Commissariat that supplies will 
be required, and hope that, when within two days’ 
march of Delhi, our presence may have the influence 
you anticipate, and you may soon hear of our being 
in possession of the place.” On the 31st he wrote 
from Gurrounda: “I am preparing with the Com- 
manding Engineer the plan of the position to take up 

^ It is a novel position,” lie have ‘ side blows of reproof/ because 
wrote to Sir John Lawrence^ for he lias not treated .them with the 
an officer to find himself placed in utmost severity^ and rather sought 
who comes to the country prepared occasion to disgrace than endeavour 
to treat its army as his own ; to make to support them. That I have endea- 
everj allowance for the difference of voured to support them I fully admit, 
constitution ; to encourage its past and, if a fault, I must bear the 
good deeds and honourable name 5 to OormponSenee, 
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diance Will prevent our being ready to act unon th^ 
place by the 5th.” .) act upon the 

The force from Umballah was now in full 
upon Delhi The scorching heat of thf Cet 
which was taimg terrible effect upon the health rf 
4e European soldiery, forbade much marclun™ in 
the daytime. The fierce sun beat doira upoit°the 
closed tents of our people, and as they lay in weary 

fsTf’d” 'oorting it; there was stilhis, almost 
as of death m our camp. But with the cooln» 
vemng ife returned. The lassitude was gone Men 
omened from their tents and were soonto all the 
bustle and preparation of the coming march The 
clcM starht nights are said to haye been “ delicious ”• 
But as he English soldier marehed on bentth It 
F^ eal.m canopy of heaven, there was wiSn It 

for bloo“d “ 

charges Sre brou tt 3 .‘''T 'vhom 

s^esofthefc^oCrsf i?dr'^“ t 

on, there was an eagerLstffoT^i marched 

execute judgment nxyon th ^ j orimmals and to 

for the r! 

impulses of our people. ^ ™ retributive 

of Delhi; by Oa^ho SerLfthei?” fry]**® between their 

account JfL Setcr^lS 

■ f " ^b® fierceijess of the men P«®bed them wit^ 

iteeiron ihf^ eat oolTfl®^’ ®"‘J./o''ced them to 

, of vta .-.srs^'ar/ 
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The day of action was now not far distant ; and 
all believed that it would be a day of signal retribu- 
tion. “Most of the men,” it has been said, “ believed 
that one battle would decide the fate of the mutinous 
regiments. They -would fight in the morning ; they 
would di’ink their grog in Delhi at night.”* Even 
the sick, in the hospital tents, sat up, declared that 
they were well, and with feeble voices implored to be 
discharged that they might be led against the hated 
enemy. But Barnard’s force was weak, and im- 
patient as were his troops to push forward, it -was 
necessary that they should form a junction with 
Wilson’s brigade, which was advancing from Meerut, 
on the other side of the river. What that brigade 
had done since the disastrous night of the 10th of 
May must now be briefly related. 

* “Tlie History of the Siege of Delhi, by One who Served there.” 
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strength to defend it, were ruthlessly despoiled hy the 
marauders. Travellers were stopped on the high- 
way ; the mails were plundered ; houses were forcibly 
entered and sacked, and sometimes all the inmates 
butchered.* And so entirely had all semblance of 
British authority disappeared, that it was believed 
that the English in Meerut had been slain to a man.f 
Meanwhile, with the proverbial rapidity of evil 
tidings, news had travelled up from Delhi, which left 
no doubt of the total defeat of the English, the Pro- 
clamation of the Padishah, and the concentration of 
the rebel troops, who, it was believed, would soon 
return to Meerut with all the immense resources of 
the great Magazine at their command. And pre- 
sently fugitives came in with the sad details of 
mutiny and massacre, and exciting narratives of their 
own providential escapes. | All this increased the 

* Take tlie following illustration force. The General of Division, 
from the OlHcial Hej)ort of Mr. with several officers, inhabited one 
Commissioner Wiiliams *. Ram-, of the Horse Artillery barracks, 
dyai, a prisoner confined in the Civil whilst most of the residents occupied 
Gaol under a decree for arrears of the Dield Magazine, now univers- 
rent, hastened to his village, Bhoj- ally known as the iar-famed I)um- 
jjoor, during the night of the 10th, Bumma, an enclosed space of about 
and the next day at daybreak col- two hundred yards square, with walls 
lected a party and attacked a money- eight feet high, a ditch and four 
lender who had a decree against bastions at each corner. Thus 
liim, and murdered him and six of strengthened, it was defensible 
his household.” _ against any number of rabble insur- 

t See description of the state of gents unprovided with heavy guns 
Meerut after the outbreak given by or mortars. So completely were 
Miijor G. W. Williams in his Nar- the rest of the cantonments deserted, 
rative of Events:” I found the that many Natives believed that 
whuie of the station south of the every European iiad been exter- 
Nuikli and Begiimk Bridge aban- minated, and . their power being un- 
doned, for here the storm that was seen, unfelt, was readily supposed 
to shake India to its basis first broke to have been subverted.” 
out, and the ravages there visible | Among those who escaped from 
were, strange to say, not accom*: Delhi, but perished on the way, was 
plished by bands of soldiery formid- the gallantleader of the little parly 
able from their arms and discipline, that defended the great Delhi Maga^ 
but by mobs of wretched rabble zine. It is stated that Willoughby 
(hundreds of whom would have been was murdered, with several com- 
instantaneously scattered by a few pauions,, by, the inhabitants of a 
rounds of grape), and this in the village, near the Hind un riven 
face of an overwhelming European 
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general consternation. It was plain now that thor^ 
was wide-spread revolt. All Civil authority was 
practically suspended; so Martial Law was pro 
claimed in the joint names of General Hewitt and 
Mr Greathed;_and the first who tasted the ready 
justice of the improvised gallows was the butcher 
from the Bazaar, who had brutally murdered Mrs 
Chambers in her house. But this seems to have 
been an isolated act of vigour, due rather to the 
energy of aiyndividual than to the joint authority 
from which the edict had proceeded.* ^ 


On the 16th an incident occurred which increased 
the generd consternation. Sixty miles from Meerut, 
the Ganges Canal, lies Roorkhee, the Head- 
Quarters of the Engineering science of the country 

loZt: -«1 Rs famoJ- 

workshops, was m all the bustle and animation of its 
varied mechanical industrje There was the centre 
of the Irrigation Department, whence issued th^ 
‘to control^ the“ 

C al Works which watered the thirsty land 

.ee 

plans and projects suited to'fl. activity, with 

toes, and no ct 

I Baird Smith, the wrl^ wTtetnf 'wh h “ 

bvuig „ greater security of life aL property^wta 
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Jlajor Fraser, who commanded the Sappers and 1857. 
Miners, received an express from the General at 
Meerut, ordering him to proceed by forced marches 
to that station, as the Sepoy regiments were in open 
revolt. When intelligence of this summons reached 
Colonel Baird Smith, he at once suggested that the 
regiment should be despatched by the route of the 
Ganges Canal. To this Fraser readily agreed; and 
within six hours boats were prepared sufficient for 
the conveyance of a thousand men. The regiment 
mustered only seven hundred and thirteen, who were 
equipped and ready for the journey, when another 
express came ordering two companies to stand fast 
at Roorkhee, for the protection of that place. So 
eventually some five hundred men set out, under 
Fraser, for Meerut. 

Then came to Roorkhee the news of the Delhi mas- The ■Defence 

, , „ . T ofEoorkhee. 

sacre. And as the Sappers were moving clown to 
Meerut, Baird Smith was making admirable arrange- 
ments for the defence of the great engineering dep6t, 
in which he took such earnest and loving interest. 

OiScially, he was Superintendent-General of Irriga- 
tion in the North-Western Provinces ; a most useful 
functionary, great in all the arts of peace, and with 
a reputation which any man might be proud to pos- 
sess. But the man of much science now grew at 
once into the man of war, and Roorkhee became a 
garrison under his command. Not an hour was lost.* 

^ *'It wavS at daybreak that I Commandant of, tlie Sappers and 
recewed tlie first intimation of tlie Miners, had received an express from 
Meerut mutiny and massacre. When the General at Meerut, ordering him 
I went to the porch of my house to to proceed bj forced marches to that 
mount my horse for a morning ride, place. I immediately suggested the 
I found Medlicott, our geological Ganges Canal route instead of forced 
professor, sitting there, looking op- marches, which would have fatigued 
pressed with some painful intelli- the men much, and made them un- 
gence, and, on my asking what the fitfor servioe/’ — MS, Oorres^of^i^me 
matter was, he then told me that of Cohml Bmith, , ; 
about an hour before, Eraser, the / . 




iiiose mdeecl were times when to lose an hour mioht 

be to lose everytliing; and Baird Smith knew that 
there was no emergency against which he mio'ht 
not be caUed upon to provide. Even the companies 
of Sappers, which had been left for the defence of 
Eoorkhee, might soon become a source of infinite 
danger. It was soon settled that the workshops 
should become the citadel, to which women and chil- 
dren might be removed; and there, on the 16 th of 
May, all these helpless ones, little less than a hundred* 
in number, were comfortably accommodated in the 
several room^ whilst to each of our male people some 
fitting duty was assigned. Their number was not 
much greater than that of the women and children • 
and half of them were non-combatants, clerks attached 
to the establishment, and little accustomed to the use 
of arms. The trained soldiers were but about fiftyf 
m number, with eight or ten good officers; and of 
tlmse Baird Smith took the command, telling them 
off into different guards, and organising different 
departments, so that nothing was omitted or neo-lected 
that could add to the defence of the place. 

The Sapper companies, suspected of disloyalty from 
the fir^, were placed under their officers in charge 
of the CoUege buildings. Baird Smith had talked to 
some of their leading men, endeavouring to allay the 
obvious excitement among them by friendly expla- 
nations and assurances; and after that, he said, “T 
could do no more.” The wretched story of the bone- 
dust flour was rife amongst them, and there was a 
vapie fear, as in other places, of a meditated attack 

fifty*wom41mdrort^fee'chlto7 trained 

tteKoAeeGarrisKtLTdL oitheZfcr®A/" I? 

t Baird Smith, in a letter Sd of the SS! 
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lie adds, but as soon as they moved 
ou, 1 called up a couple of my men 
and asked them what the Sappers 
had said to them. One little lellow 
re})lied, ‘ They wanted to know if we 
were. going over to Meerut to eat 
the ottah (flour) sent up especially 
for the Goorkabs by tlie Governor- 
General j that the ottali at Meerut 
was nothing but ground bullocks* 
bones.* * And what was your reply ?* 
I asked. ‘ I said,* was the answei^ 
Mhe regiment was going wherever 
it was ordered — we obey the bugle- 


by the British, taking them by surprise, disarming, 1S57. 
and then destroying them. In such a state of feeling 
every circumstance of an exceptional chai’acter is 
misinterpreted into an indication of offence, and 
when it was known to the Sappers at Roorkhee that 
the Sirmoor Battalion — a regiment of Goorkahs com- 
manded by Major Charles Reid — was coming dowm 
from Dhera, on its way to Meerut,* a terrible sus- 
picion took possession of them ; they believed it was 
a hostile moveixient against themselves. "When this 
became known to Baird Smith, he sent an express to 
Reid requesting him not to march upon Roorkhee, hut 
to make straight for the Canal, and at once to embark 
in the boats that were waiting for him. Reid grasped 
the position at once, and acted upon the suggestion. 
Pretending that he had missed his way, he asked for 
a guide to lead him straight to the banks of the 
Canal, and so they marched on to the boats without 
increasing the general alarm. And, said Reid, Baird 
Smith “was right beyond doubt, and his good judg- 
ment and forethought may have been — indeed, I feel 
pretty sure was — the means of saving the place and 
the lives of the ladies and children. ”t 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Sappers, under Mutiny of 

^ the Sappers. 

* Immediately on receiving intel- 
ligence of the state of affairs at 
Meerut, Baird Smiib had written to 
Major Eeid, warning him that his 
services would most probably be re- 
quired at that place, and offering to 
provide boats for the regiment. A 
day or two afterwards the summons 
came from Head-Quarters. 

t Major Beid has recorded that 
whilst he was embarking his Goor- 
kahs — ‘‘ almond-eyed Tartars/* as 
Baird Smith described them — several 
men of the Sappers came from Meerut 
and entered into communication wit h 
them. “ I took no., notice at first/* 

¥0L* H.:' ■ K 
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Major Fraser, had marched into Meerut. Not with' 
out some feelings of suspicion and alarm, they had 
moved down the great Canal ; but their behaviour 
had, on the whole, been orderly, and when, on the 
15th, they arrived at their destination, there was no 
reason to doubt their lidclity. Brought, however 
into the immediate presence of a large body of Euro- 
pean troops, who had the blood of their slaughtered 
'Countrymen to avenge, they were in that excitable, 
inflammable state, which needs oidy a single spark to 
draw forth the latent fire. It soon fell It seems 
that the Commandant had promised them that they 
should retain charge of their own ammunition. He 
had no intention of breaking faith with them ; but he 
desired that, for greater security, it should be stored 
in a bomb-proof building, which had been placed at 
his disposal. If the object of this had been carefully 
explained to the men, they would probably have as- 
sented without a murmur. But when, on tho /lotr 
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exist. Two companies, however, which were at 
work in another part of Meerut, were disarmed 
and set to woi’k on the fortification of the Dum- 
dumma. 

After this, there was, for a time, a lull at Meerut. 

The destruction of the Sappers was, perhaps, I’egarded ■ 
as a cause of congratulation and a source of confi- 
dence, and as the advancing month brought with it 
no new alarms, and it seemed that the mutineers 
were resolved to concentrate their strength at Delhi, 
and not to emei'ge thence — as people whose fighting 
powers were greater behind^ walls — things began 
gradually to assume a cheerful complexion, and the 
inmates of the Artillery School ceased to tremble as 
they talked of what was to come. But there was 
vexation in high places. The telegraph line between 
Meerut and Agra was sometimes, if not alwaj^s open ; 
and Lieutenant-Governor Colvin, who never could lose 
sight of the fact that there were a battalion of English 
Rifles, a regiment of English Dragoons, and two bat- 
teries of English Artillery at Meerut, was constantly 
urging them, for God’s sake, to do something. Think- 
ing, after a while, that it Avas quite useless to exhort 
General Hewitt to put forth any activity in such a 
case, Colvin addressed himself to Bi-igadier Wilson, 
thus virtually setting aside the General of Division. 
Nettled by this, HcAvitt telegraphed to Agra respect- 
fully to request that the Lieutenant-Governor would 
transmit through him, orders to his subordinates 
when such a step could cause no delay. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor still continued to telegraph to 
the Brigadier, beseeching him to go out in force so 
as to keep open the main road and to prevent dan- 
gerous combinations of revolted troops throughout 
the Doab. “What plan,” he had asked, “does 
. , . S' 2 ".':"'. ;> .... 
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Brigadier WilsoH propose for making the Meerut 
force actively useful in checking an advance down 
the Doab ? If the mutineers leave Delhi in force, it 
is plain that no wing of a coi'ps, or even a single 
corps, could stay their march. Therefore a move in 
strength to Bolundshuhur seems to be the right one.” 
And now the Agra authorities continued to urge 
these movements, but were met by protests that it 
would be inexpedient to divide the force. “ The only 
plan,” said Wilson, “ is to concentrate our European 
force, and to attack Delhi. He had consulted,” he 
said, with all the European officers in the force, 
and they were unanimously of opinion that any 
movement of the force from Meerut would be highly 
imprudent without the orders of the Commander-in- 
Chief, as it might counteract any movement that he 
might be forming.” “ To move in full strength,” he 
added, “would involve the abandonment of all the 
sick, women and children and [ ' ].” Then came, 

the inevitable story that “ the Com'rnissariat report 
that they cannot supply carriage for a force of half 
the strength and yet it was, numerically, but a small 
force that would have taken the field.* So Colvia 
yielded the point, and no longer looked to Meerut for 
assistance. 

^ It has been shown that, as one result of the inacti- 
vity of this beautiful force of all arms, a belief gained 
ground in the adjacent country that the English at 
Meerut had all been killed to a man. Although the 
surrounding villages were swarming with robber- 
clans, who had murdered our neonle and sacked nnr 
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houses, it was not until the 24th of May, two weeks 
after the great tragedy, that a small party of our 
Dragoons was sent out to chastise the inmates of one 
of these nests of plunderers. On that day, for the 
first time, the English magistrate, Mr. Johnston, 
obtained the assistance of troops to enable him to 
suppress the overflowing crime of the district. The 
village of Ikteeapore was then burnt, and the people 
learnt that English soldiers were still alive in Meerut. 
But the demonstration was an ill-fated one. For 
Johnstone, who had gone out with the troops, riding 
homewards in hot haste, when the work was done, 
eager to be again actively employed, was fearfully 
injured by the falling of his horse, and three days 
afterwards expired. 


But the Meerut Brigade had now done mth in- William 
action. The “orders of the Gommander-in-Chief,” 
for which it had been waiting, had arrived.* It had 
been supposed for some time that the road between 
Kurnaul and Meerut was closed; but in the camp 
of the Gommander-in-Chief there was an officer, equal 
to any difficult work, who volunteered to carry de- 
spatches to the latter place, and to bring back the 
much-needed information of the state of Wilson’s 
Brigade. This was Lieutenant William Hodson, a 
man of rare energy of character, ,who was then 
serving with the First (Gompany’s) Fusiliers. He 
had been, years before, one of that little band of 
pioneers who, under Henry Lawrence, had cleared 
the way for the civilisation of the Punjab, and he 
had^afterwards risen to the command of that famous 
Guide Gorps, the institution of which had been one 
^ Bee 158* . r p' ^ " 
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of tlie most cliemhed ami tlic most successful projects 
of his accomplished chief. But, amidst a career of 
the brightest promise, a heavy cloud had gathered 
over him, and he had rejoined his old regiment as a 
subaltern, chafing under a sense of wrong, and eager 
to clear himself from what he declared to be un- 
merited imputations upon his character.* Tliis gloom 
was upon him when General Anson, discerning his 
many fine qualities, offered him a place in the De- 
partment of the Quartermaster-General, and espe- 
cially charged hiiu with the intelligence branch of its 
duties, in prosecution of which he was to raise a body 
of a hundred horse and fiftv foot.t Tlii.s WfiSS. of. TTrm_ 
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fast, and a little sleep, and then rode hack with papei’s 1857. 
for the Coinraander-in-Chief. Meanwhile, the bulk Maj27. 
of the Meerut Bidgade was in the bustle of preparation 
for an advance, under Wilson, to join the column 
which was moving'^own from the hills to the attack 
of Delhi. Manj'- then, who had chafed under the 
restraints of the past fortnight, took fresh heart, and 
panted with the excitement of coming action. In 
high spirits, the troops marched out of cantonments 
on the night of the 27th of May. The column 
consisted of two squadrons of the Carabineers ; a 
wing of the Sixtieth Eifles ; Scott’s light field-bat- 
tery ; Tombs’s troop of Horse Artillery ^ two eighteen- 
pounder guns, all manned by Europeans ; with some 
Native Sappers and Irregular Horse. Brigadier 
Archdale Wilson commanded the force, and Mr. 

Hervey Greathed accompanied it as civil ofBcer. 

And with them rode, at the head of an improvised 
body of Horse, Jan Fishan Khan, the Afghan chief, 
who, unlike most of his countrymen, thought that he 
was bound to do something in return for the British 
pension, which supported him and his house.* 

The marches of the two first days were uneventful. May so. 
No enemy appeared, and Greathed believed that the The battles 
rebel force would not attempt to give us battle ex- Hiudun. 
cept before the walls of Delhi. But when, on the 
30th of May, Wilson’s force reached Ghazee-ood- 
deen Nuggur,f near the river Hindun, there were 

_ * The feeling generally, at this by Baird Smith in the unpublished 
time, and in some instances the con- fragment of history, to which I hare 
duct, of the Afghau_ pensioners, of above referred ; “ Tliis town, of 
whom there' was .quite a eoiony in respectable size, and with some an- : 

Loodhianah, denoted the ingratitude cient traces of walls, stands on the 
of the race. See Mr. Iticketts’s left bank of the Hindun, about a mile 
mieresting Loodhianah Report, from that river. A long causeway 
“Papers relating to the Mutiuy in carries the Grand Trunk Road across 
1857.’’ _ the broad valley, within which the 

t The position is thus described stream, shrunk during the scorching 
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Signs ot a coming struggle. Flushed with success 
and confident in their strength, the mutineers had 
left their stronghold, and had come on to give battle 
to the Meerut Brigade before its junction with tlie 
force from IJmballah. They had planted some heavy 
guns on a ridge to the right of their position, and 
h'om this point they opened fire upon our people 
Ihen the eighteen-pounders, under Light, and Scott’s 
held battery, made vigorous answer, and under their 
cover the British Riflemen advanced, and movimr 
along the causeway, came to close quarters with the 
enemy. For some time a stubborn conflict was main- 
tained j but our Horse Artillery, under Henry Tombs 
supported by the Carabineers, dashed to the rio-ht’ 
crossed the Hindun, making light of its rugged bank 
and dangerous bed, and successfully turned the left 
flank of the enemy. Under the galling fire then 
poured in upon them the mutineers reeled and stac^- 
gcred, and presently broke. Some took rcfime in a 
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^ The officers that night drank 
in solemn siietice to the memory of 
the brave departed, and from the 
manner in which the toast was pro- 
posed by Dr. Innes, the surgeon of 
tlie regiment, and received by every 
oliiger and member of the mess, I am 


midst of the combustibles just as a party of the Eifles, 
under Captain Andrews, were gallantly seizing the 
gun to which the cart belonged. The explosion cost 
the man his life; but Andrews and some of his 
followers were killed by it, and others were carried 
wounded from the scene.* It taught us that among 
the mutineers were some brave and desperate men, 
who were ready to court instant death for the sake of 
the national cause. Many acts of heroism of this 
kind brighten up the history of the war, and many 
more were, doubtless, performed, of which History 
has no record. 

The mutineers fled in hot haste to Delhi, where 
they were reviled for their disgraceful failure, and 
sent back reinforced, to try whether Fortune would 
help them on another day. Stimulated by promises 
of large rewards to achieve a great success in honour 
of the restored monarchy, they again marched to the 
Hindun. That day was our Whit-Sunday. There 
was no Church parade. But the morning was 
ushered in by the most solemn and beautiful of all 
our Church services — that of the Burial of the Dead. 
There was genuine sorrow for those who had fallen 
as they were laid in unconsecrated ground, “ a bahool 
tree and a milestone marking the spot.”f Little space 
was then left for mournful reflections. It was soon 
known that the Sepoys were returning to the attack. 
About noon our bugles sounded the alarm. The 
enemy had taken up a position on the ridge to the 

right of the Hindun, about a mile from our advanced 

* ' - ' ^ * 

sure, from to gallautiy aud otiier ~ 
estimable qualities,, that tlie memory 
of poor Andrews will be long and 
fondly cherished by them?"— -7/^ 

t (Mri'RotMs) N(tTraiim, * 


1857. 
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X 1 usmug lorwarci Ins gnns he 

opened a heavy fire upon Wilson’s force. Tliis was o 
signal for our advance. The Artillery were sent for- 
ward to reply to the enemy’s fire— the Kiflcs, with 
two of Scott s guns occupying the head of the brido-e. 
The battle, which then raged for some two hours was 
almost wholly an Artillery fight.^ ]5ut Cavalry and 
Infantry were exposed both to the fire of the eneinv 
and to the more irresistible assaults of the sun It 
was the last day of May, one of the hottest days of 
the year. The fiery blasts of the summer were ai^’a- 
vated by the heat thrown from the smouIdSno- 
embers of the burnt villages. The thirst of ou? 
peoifie was intolerable. Some were smitten down by 
sun-stroke; others fell exhausted by the way and 
there is a suspicion that some were destroyed by 
water poisoned by the enemy.t But, in spite of aU 
these depressing circumstances, Wilson’s troops drove 
the enemy from their position. When the fire of the 
mutineers had somewhat slackened, the Brio-adier 
ordered a general advance of his fore; and the Sepoy 

Sri^dW nt fl T"* battl^ 

cedLff drv F as on the pre- 

colunfr,., I\ discharged into our advancing 

columns a tremendous shower of grape-shot tb^t 

petdlTfSt r 

pemed, and fell back in orderly array. Exhausted 

yesterday was '^tL^^Smiration™©^ Sofr V a 

every one; for a Ion. time tW ° ene-J’® goL 

were engaged on two sites with the wl.t fi seated by Mr. JRotton, 

enemy s ^lUery. I%bt then eot 

bs two mghteen-pounders dovmtl Sr- flT’ ^ "'tose cruel 
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by the cruel heat and suffering agonies of thirst, the 1S57. 
English soldier could not improve his victory by 
giving chase to the retiring enemy. The mutineers 
carried off all their guns and stores, and made good 
their retreat to Delhi. But they had been thus twice 
beaten in fair fight by inferior numbers, and had 
nothing but their disgrace to carry back with them 
and to lay at the feet of their King. 

In the English camp there was great rejoicing; 
and, as the news spread, all men were gladdened by 
the thought that the tide now seemed to have turned, 
and that retribution, which, though delayed, was 
certain, was now overtaking the enemies of our race- 
and the murderers of our people. The old stern 
courage had been again asserted, and with the old 
results. Success had returned to our ranks; and 
there was special cause for congratulation in the fact 
that Wilson, with a portion only of the old Meerut 
Brigade, had been the first to inflict punishment on 
the rebels, and among them upon some of the very 
men who had prevailed against us so grievously a 
little time before. But the situation of the little force 
on the Hindun was not without its perils. It was 
doubtful whether our troops, exhausted as they were 
by the work that they had done under that fiery sky, 
could successfully sustain another attack, if, as was 
probable, the enemy should come out again from 
Delhi, and in increased numbers. But the month of 
J une came in, bringing with it no fresh assaults, but June 1. 
a welcome reinforcement. The Goorkah regiment, 
nearly five hundred strong, having moved up from 
Bolundshuhur, marched into camp, under its gaUanV 
Commandant, Major Charles Reid. At first they were 
taken for a body of the enemy marching upon our 
rear. But no sooner were they identifi^ than the 
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British troops turned out and welcomed them witi 

lusty cheers. 

Meanwhile the Delhi Field Force, under Barnard, 
had marched down to Alipore, which lies at a dis’ 

on the 5th of June, and was halted until the Meerut 
troops could come up from the Hindun. There had 
been some want of understanding between the com- 
manders of the two forces as to the nature of the 
operations and the point of junction. It had been 
thought, at one time, that it would be strateo-ically 
expedient to move upon Delhi from both banks of 

W^1 battles of the Hinduii 

prisons force Imd halted for orders from the chief! 
liiose ordcra were received on the 4th of June That 
evening Wilson commenced his march, and soon after 
midnight on the morning of the 6th he crossed rim 
> umna at ^hput. The delay was a source of bitter- 
ne^ to the Umballah troops, who were furiously c ^ 
to fall upon the enemy. Fresh tidings of mutiL and ' 
umder had reached them, and the blood of oLcrs 
and men ahie was at fever heat. The impatience 

at 3'’’ And 1 t™ -ow olos; 

flh ^ ™ ‘>“™g good 

hurt. On the eth the siege-train arrived. 

Orders for the equipment of the train Inrl Hoow 
received on the 17th of n A . ^ 

24ft, the gates of the Fort were opened. The Inns 

reirfv “*lhr‘!“'^ fte labouring bullocls were'’ all 
ready. The Sepoys of the Third Regiment at Phil- 

idSd'KsSa'St;;? 

but my poor Uttle fellows were so ^ cerfaiuly was not 

dead beat they could not return the the ^ thankful 

bearty cheers with wliieli they were - r/ln %•” 

£ 7 - 


MoTenienfs 
of Barnrd’s 
force. 


J'une 6. 
Arrival of 
siege-train, 
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lour had volunteei'cd to escort the train;* and, with 1857 . 
some troopers of the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, they 
now marched upon the Sutlej. The bridge was still 
passable, and the train crossed over. Two hours 
afterwards the boats, which spanned the river, had 
been swept away by the flooding waters. But, 
although the Sepo 5 ’'s of the Third Regiment, who had 
then the game in their hands, had suffered the train 
to cross the bridge, it was known that they were 
mutinous to the core.f So when the whole line of 
ordnance was secure on the other bank of the river, 
it was quietly explained to the Sepoys of the Third 
that their services were no longer needed. A Con- 
tingent of Horse and Foot had been furnished by the 
Rajah of Nabha, and it wms now ready to relieve the 
men of the suspected regiments. Under this guard 
of auxiliaries, with which the detachment of Irre- 
gular Cavalry moved forwai’d, the train laboured on 
to Umballah, which it reached on the 27th of May. 

But a new difficulty awaited it there ; for, although 
the guns hqd arrived, they were useless for want of 
gunners. A weak company was, therefore, despatched 
from Ferozepore by bullock-train, to be afterwards 
strengthened by recruits from Meerut. Meanwhile, 
the position of the train was not without its sur- 
rounding dangers. The Nusseree Battalion, which 
had been guilty of such shameful defection in the 

train consisted of eight often allowed their best opportunities 
eighteen-pounders, four eiglit-incli to escape; but Mr* Eicketts suf- 
liowitzers, twelve five-ana-a-haif- ficiently affords a clue to it when, in 
inch mortars, and four eight-inch his interesting- Loodhianah Eeport, 
mortars (Norman^). The officer iu he sajs that they were pledged in, 
charge of the^ train was Lieutenant concert with others to a certain 
Griffith* Major Kaye commanded course of procedure, and that no 
the whole detachment. temptation of immediate advantage 

t Tills is an instance of what has coufd induce them to diverge hrom 
been called the inexplicable incon- the programme. later history of 
sistency” of the Sepoys, who so 






iionv ot our need had come into Umballah, anclthe 
Sepoys of the Fifth were striving to induce the Goor- 
kahs to combine with them to seize the a-ims and t. 
march to Delhi* The plot, howcycr, frustraW 
and the Mge-tram paeecd on safely to Head- Quarters.^ 
On the 7th of June, amidst hearty welcominog 
and warm congratulations, the Meerut contiiment 
marched gaily into Alipore. At one o’clock onZ 
fol owing morning they commenced the march on 
Delhi thirsting for the battle. Their scouts had 
u d them that the enemy were strongly posted in 
front of the approaches to the city, resolute to coiLlt 
the progress of the British Force. AW 80^2 
first English soldier loaded his piece or unsheathed 
Ms sword to smite the dark-faced, white-turbaned 
Moor or Gentoo-not even when Clive’s armi a cen 
tnvy before, landed in Bengal to inflict retribution ot 
e perpetrators of the great crime of the Black Hole 
had our people moved forward under the impulse 
such an eager, burning desire to be amono-st the 
murderers of their race, as on that early 
ng, when Barnards fighting men knew that the muti 
neers of Meerut and Delhi were within their rtaS 
It had been ascertained that the enemy were stroimlv 
posted, Infantry and Cavalrv win-. +i • . ^ ®”ongiy 

six mUes from Delhi I* 7 
Serai, where groups Budleeka- 

™ce ke counCr':! 


June 7. 
Junction with 
tlic Meerut 
force. 
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Grand Trunk Road, with the yiver on one side and 1857. 
the Western Jumna Canal on the other, whilst 
Brigadier Hope Grant, with Cavalry and Horse 
Artillery, crossed the canal and moved down along 
its right bank with the object of taking the enemy 
in flank. 

Day was just dawning when Barnard’s columtis 8. 
came within fl.re of the Sepoy’s guns. The disposi- Budke-ka- 
tions which he had made for the attack were excel- Serai, 
lent, and they were not frustrated by any discovery 
of a mistaken estimate of the enemy’s movements. 

He found the rebels where he expected to find them. 

Whilst Showers, with the First Brigade, was to 
attack upon the .right. Graves, with the Second, was 
to lead his men against the enemy’s position on the 
left ; and Grant, on the first sound of the guns, Avas 
to recross the canal by the bridge in the rear of the 
rebel camp, and to take them in flank. The strength 
of the enemy was knoAvn to be in their Artillery, 

Four heavy guns. Money’s Horse Artillery troop, and 
part of Scott’s Battery, were sent in advance to 
silence their fire, but the guns of the mutineers were 
of heavier metal than our own, and it Avas not easy 
to make an impression on their batteries. For some 
time the Artillery had the fighting to themselves.* 

Officers and men were dropping at their guns, and 
for a little space it seemed doubtful whether they 
could hold their OAvn. But the British Infantry 
now deployed into line; and the inspiring mandate 
to charge the guns went forth to the Seventy-fifth. 

Then Herbert led out his noble regiment with a - 
ringing cheer, right up to the enemy’s batteries, and 

* “L’glit, Kaje, and Fagan, with fantry name up and got into line.’’— 
four heavy guns, bore tlie brunt for Hervey GreaiAed^s Jetiers , — ^Major 
some time, until the brigade of in* Kaye was k commands 
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the Second Europeans followed in support. Notliino- 
could resist the impetuous rush of these Enrfish 
soldiers; but the rebels stood well to their guns,’ and 
showed that there was some resolute spirits beneath 
those dusky skins, and that the lessons they had 
learnt m our camps and cantonments had not been 
thrown away. Many fought with the courage of 
desperation, and stood to be bayoneted at their o-uns 

It was not a time for mercy; if it was sought, it was 
sternly refused. 

Meanwhile the Second Brigade, under Graves 
charged the enemy’s position on the left, and, about 
the same time, Hope Grant, whose march had been 
delayed by the state of the roads along which he 
had advanced, appeared in the enemy’s rear with his 
Cavalry and . Horse Artillery. Thus the programme 
of the preceding day was acted out in all its parts 
and the enerny, attacked on every side, had nothing 
left to thm but retreat. At first, they seem to hav? 
follen back m orderly array ; but the Lancers, under 
rule, fell upon them so fiercely, and the Horse Artil- 
ery guns, though ^ impeded by the watercourses, 
opened so destructive a fire upon them, that they 
were _soon in panic flight, shattered and hopeless, 
birl and baggage Avhich they 

doL “‘y were abJ 

doned; and so onr first fight before Delhi ended in 

an assuring victory, 

cleSll Barnard saw 

sion on fhp^prip^^ ^ gJ’eat thing to make an impres- 

first day of the appearance of the Army of Eetribu- 

The sun had risen, 
at its height. Our 
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a battle, they were worn and weary, and now the 
fierce sun was upon them, and there had been but 
little time to snatch any sustaining food, or to abate 
the thirst of the Indian summer ; but the strong spirit 
within them overbore the weakness of the flesh, and 
there was no demand to be made upon them by their 
leader to which they were not prepai’ed to respond. 
Barnard’s soldierly experiences had taught him that 
even a force so broken as the advance of the enemy 
at Budlee-ka-Serai, might rally, and that they might 
have a strong reserve. He determined, therefore, to 
push onward, and not to slacken until he had swept 
the enemy back into Delhi, and had secured such a 
position for his force as would be an advantageous 
base for future operations. From Budlee-ka-Serai 
the road diverges into two branches, the one a con- 
tinuation of the Grand Trunk leading to the suburb 
of Subzee-mundee, and the other leading to the old 
British Cantonments. Stretching in front of these 
two positions, and forming, as it were, the base of 
a triangle, of which the two roads were the sides, was 
a long rocky ridge overlooking the city. At the 
point of divergence, Barnard separated his force, and 
sending Wilson with one division along the former 
road, led the other himself down to the Ridge. There 
he found the enemy posted in some strength with 
heavy guns ; but another dexterous flank movement 
turned their position, and, before they could change 
their line, the Sixtieth Rifles, the Second Europeans, 
and Money’s Troop were sweeping along the Ridge ; 
and soon Wilson, who had fought his way through 
the Subzee-mundee, and driven the enemy from their 
shelter there, appeared at the other end, and the 
rebels saw that all was lost. There was nothing^left 
for them now but to seek safety behind the walls of 
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the cit3% From those walls their comrades, looking 
out towards the scene of action, could see the smoke 
and flame which pronounced that the Sepo}'s’ Lines, 
in our old cantonments, were on fire. That day’s 
fighting had deprived them of their shelter outside 
the walls, and given us the finest possible base for the 
conduct of our future operations against the city.* 

So the victory of the 8th of June was complete, 
and it remained for us only to count what wm had 
gained and what we had lost by that morning’s fight- 
ing. The loss of the enemy is computed at three hun- 
dred and fifty men ; and they had left in our hands 
twenty-six guns, -^vith some serviceable ammunition, 
which we much wanted.f Our own loss was small, 
considering the dashing character of the work that 
had been done. Four officers and forty-seven men 

* In these first operations^ as in all 
olhers, as will subsequently appear, 
the Sirmoor Battalion did excellent 
service. Major Beid thus describes 
I heir conduct on the 8th : “About 
one o'clock p.m. we reached the 
Itidge, when 1 was directed by 
General Barnard to occupy Hindoo 
Bao's iiouse, which is within twelve 
hundred yards of the Moree Bastion. 

Had just made ourselves comfortable, 
when the alarm was sonuded. In 
ten minutes the mutineers were seen 
coming up towards Hindoo Rao's 
house m force. I went out with my 
own regiment and two companies of 
Tiifies, and drove them back into 
the city. This, however, was not 
accomplished till five p.m., so that 
we were under arms for sixteen 
hours. Heat fearful My little fellows 
behaved splendidly, and were cheered 
by every European regiment. It 
was the only Native regiment with 
the force, and I may say every eye 
was upon it. The General was 
anxious to see what the Goorkahs 
could do, and if we were to be 
trusted. They had (because it was 


a Native regiment) doubts about us ; 
but I think they are now satisfied.” 
It is true, as stated, that the Sir- 
moor Battalion was the only Native 
regiment engaged on our side ; but 
there were other Native detach- 
ments. The. Sappers from Meerut 
fought well, and were comuiended 
in Sir H. Barnard’s despatch, as was 
also the Contingent of the Jiiecnd 
Bajalk And Jan Eislian Khan, with 
Ws horsemen, did gallant service. 
Mushed with the excitement of the 
j3aUie, the Afghan chief is said to 
have declared that another such day 
would make him a Christian. 

^ t The statement in the text is 
given on the authority of Sir II 
Barnard’s official despatch. But the 
number of guns captured on tiie 8th 
of June is set down at thirteen in 
Major Norman’s Narrative, Major 
Keid’s Extracts from Letters and 
Notes, and in the “History of the 
biege of Delhi, by an Officer who 
served there ” &c. Norman has 
specified in detail the nature of tiie 
captured ordnance, and iie is notable 
lor ins accuracy. 
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were killed in the encounters of that day, and a hun- 
dred and thirty-four men were wounded or missing. 
Among those who received their death-Avounds at 
Budlee-ka-Serai was the chief of Sir Henry Barnard’s 
Staff. Colonel Chester, Adjutant-General of the 
Army, was shot down, almost at the commencement 
of the action. As he lay there, in agony, with young 
Barnard, the General’s son and aide-de-camp, vainly 
endeavouring to help him, he asked the young officer 
to raise his head, so that he might see the wound that 
was rending him ; and, having seen it, he knew that 
he was dying. Telling Barnard that nothing could 
be done for him, he begged his young friend to leave 
him to his fate. Then presently the spirit passed 
aAvay from his body : and, at sunset, all that was left 
of the Adjutant-General of the Army was laid in the 
grave. To the Commander of the Delhi Force this 
must have been a heavy loss, for Chester possessed all 
the knowledge and experience which Barnard lacked ; 
and the Adjutant-General was a brave soldier and a 
man of sound judgment, and his advice, in any diffi- 
cult conjuncture, Avould have been wisely received 
with respect.* But Chester had I’isen in the Depart- 
ment, and the time was coming Avhen departmental 
experience and traditionary knowledge were to be 
stripped of their splendid vestments. And History, 
without any injurious reflection upon his character, 
may declare that the incident was not all evil that 


^ ** Among the slain was unliapplly luhed Memoir. Two other officers 
Colonel Charles Chester, Adjutant- of the Staff were killed, Captain 
General of the Army, a brave and C. W, Eussell and Captain J. W. 
expel ienoed soldier, whose loss thus Delamain. The fourth officer who 
early in the campaign was a grave lost his life was Lieutenant Har* 
and lamentable misfortune; for iiis risen of the Seventy-fifth; Colonel 
sound judgment and ripe knowledge; Herbert of that regiment was among 
would have been precious in council the wounded* 
as in action *” — Baird BmitUs 
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in due course brouglit Neville Oharaberlam and John 
Nicboison down to Delhi. 

But it is not by lists of killed and wounded, or 
returns of captured ordnance, that tbe value of tbe 
first victory before Delhi is to be estimated. It had 
given us an admirable base of operations- 
manding military position open 

lines along wl - 

and supplies, 
the coming s 
as was this gain to 
effect was f 
old cantonments, 

English had fled for their lives, 
ground the Head-Quarters of Barnard’s Force were 
now encamped, and the familiar flag of the Feringhees 
was again to be seen from the houses of the Imperial 
City. 


i — a com- 

1 in the rear to the 

■hich thenceforth our reinforcements 
and all that we looked for to aid us in 
struggle, were to be brought. And great 
' > us, in a military sense, the moral 
scarcely less ; for behind this ridge lay our 
from which a month before the 
On the parade- 
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BOOK V.— PROGRESS OP REBELLION IN UPPER 
INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


SHE NOKTH-WEST EUOVINCES — STATE OE AEFAIKS AT BBNAMS— STATE OS 
THE CITY — THE OHIBEEAK. AT AZIMGtJEH — ^ABJHVAIi OB GBNEBAL NBILI. 
— DISAEMIse OF THE THIETY-SBVENTH— THE MTJTIHY AT JAUNPOXtE— 
AFFAIBS AT ALEAHABAD— MTJTINT OB THE SIXTH— APPBAEAHCB OF 
GEHEBAt NEIlIf— THE POET SECUEED— EETEIBHTOEY MEASHEES. 

It has been seen that whilst Lord Canning was 
eagerly exhorting the chiefs of the Army to move 
with all despatch upon Delhi, never doubting that a 
crushing Mow would soon descend upon the guilty 
city, he was harassed by painful thoughts of the un- 
protected state of the country, along the whole great 
line of the Ganges to Allahabad and thence through 
the Doab to Agra. There was .one English regi- 
ment at Dinapore ; there was one English regiment 
at Agra; and besides these the whole strength of 
our fighting men consisted of a handful of white 
artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the 
Company’s European Army. And, resting upon the 
broad waters of the Ganges, there was the great 
military cantonment of Oawnpore, with a large 
European population, a number of Sepoy regiments, 
and few, if any, white troops. To all these jinprp- 
tected places OD the hanks pif the Ganges „pjpd the 
Jumna, and the more inland stations dependent upon 
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vjciiei-ui were now turnea, ana nis most earnest 
efforts directed. If the Native soldiery, who were 
thickly strewn along these lines, not only in all 
the military cantonments, but in all the chief civil 
stations, guardians alike of the property of our Go- 
vernment and the lives of onr people, had risen in 
that month of May, nothing short of the miraculous 
interposition of Providence could have saved us from 
swift destruction. 

But in all that defenceless tract of country over 
which the ajjprehensions of the Governor-General 
were then ranging, and towards which he was then 
eagerly sending up reinforcements, rebellion was for 
a time in a state of suspension. Whether it was 
that a day had been fixed for a simultaneous risino’ 
of all the Sepoy regiments, or whether, without any 
such concerted arrangements, they were waiting to 
see what the English would do to avenge their 
brethren slaughtered at JMeerut and Delhi, the Native 
soldiery at the stations below those places suffered day 
after day to pass without striking a blow. No tidini 
0 ^resh disaster from the great towns, or from the 
mihtary cantonments dotting the Gangetic provinces, 
dlowed closely upon the news of the capture of the 
Imperial City, But everywhere the excitement was 
spreading, alike m the Lines and the Bazaars, and it 
w^ plain that many weeks would not elapse without 
LnffL more dreadful, per- 
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of Benares, Situated on a steep sloping bank of 
the Ganges, which its buildings overhang, it is the 
most picturesque of the river-cities of Hindostan. Its 
countless temples, now beautiful and now grotesque, 
with the elaborate devices of sculptors of ditferent 
ages and ditferent schools ; its spacious mosques with 
their tall minarets grand against the sky ;* the richly 
carved balconies of its houses; its swarming marts 
and market-places, wealthy with the produce of 
many countries and the glories of its own looms ; its 
noble ghauts, or flights of landing-stairs leading from 
the great thoroughfares to the river-brink, and ever 
crowded mth bathers and drawers of the sacred 
water; the many-shaped vessels moored against the 
river-banks, and the stately stream flowing on for 
ever between them, render this great Hindu city, 
even as seen by the fleshly eye, a spectacle of unsur- 
passed interest. But the interest deepens painfully 
in the mind of the Christian traveller, who regards 
this swarming city, with all its slatternly beauty, as 
the favoured home of the great Brahminical super- 
stition. It is a city given up to idolatry, with, in the 
estimation of millions of people, an odour of sanc- 
tity about it which draws pilgrims from all parts 
of India to worship at its shrines or to die at its 
ghauts. ! Modern learning might throw doubt upon 
the traditional antiquity of the place, but could not 
question the veneration in which it is held as the 
sacred city of the Hindoos, the cherished residence 
of the Pundits and the Priests. 

But neither sacerdotal nor scholastic influences had 
softened the manners or tempered the feelings of the 

^ A recent, writer states that it is mosques in the ci t.j of Benares- — 
computed that there are fourteen S&e Skerrm^*$ Sacnd of ike 
hundred and dftv-four temples and Hindmr 
two hundred and seventy- two 
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people of Benares.* There had always been some- 
thing more than the average amount of discontent 
and disaffection among the citizens ; and now in the 
summer of 1857 this was increased by the high price 
of provisions— always believed to be one of the 
curses of British rule.f And there was another 
source of special danger. Some of the most dis- 
reputable members of the Delhi Family had been 
long resident at Benares, where they had assumed 
all the airs of the Imperial Family, and persistently 
endeavoured in secret to sow resentment in the city 
against the English. These wretched Mogul Princes, 
it was not doubted, would be well disposed, iii such 
a conjuncture, to foment rebellion among the Sepoys; 
and it was scarcely less probable that the State pri- 
soners — Sikhs, Mahrattas, Mahomedans, and others, 
who had been made to find an asylum in Benares, 
would find ample means of gratifying their love of 
intrigue in dangerous efforts against the power that 
had brought them to the dustj 

* Th® popnktion of Benares is upon the poorer classes : the Poor 
estitnated at about two hundred beaii Sepoys, who had been more or 
Ihousand, of which an unusually less restless since the beffimiin^ of 
itrat?-- uow publicly cullel on^iek 

In Mav M.- n nnally, sent away tbeir Gooroo 

thousand of the worst populaMon irate JoinUMagu- 

toberemembered Ztthere is in H 

Benares always an immpTtop- at BenaieSj before the ap- 

population 0 / pHgrims fronf ottef ^1* 
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At a distance of about three miles, inland, from 1857. 
the city of Benares, is the suburb of Secrole. There 

•/ ■ ■ ■ ■ Q' ■■■'t ■■ 

was the English military cantonment — there were Omtonment. 
the Courts of Law and the great Gaol — the English 
Church and the English Cemetery — the Govern- 
ment College — ^the several Missionary Institutes — ^the 
Hospitals and Asylums — the Public Gardens, and 
the private residences of the European oificers and 
their subordinates. The military force consisted of 
half a company of European Artillery and three 
Native regiments. These were the Thirty-seventh 
Regiment of Native Infantry, the Sikh Regiment of 
Loodhianah, and the Thirteenth Regiment of Irregular 
Cavalry — in all, some two thousand men, watched 
by some thirty English gunners. The force was 
commanded by Brigadier George Ponsonby.* He 
was an officer of the Native Cavalry, who fifteen 
years before, in the afiair of Purwan-durrah — that 
charge, which was no charge, and which was at once 
so heroic and so dastardly — had covered himself with 
glory. The names of Fraser and Ponsonby, who 
flung themselves almost alone upon the horsemen of 
Dost Mahomed, will live as long as that great war is 
remembered, and will be enshrined in the calendar 
of our English heroes. In spite of those fifteen years, 
the incident was still fresh in men’s minds in India, 
and there was confidence in the thought that Pon- 
sonby commanded at Benares. 

There other good soldiers also were assembled; 

Sildi cliiefs^ whom mj heart takes ventricle ; then, also, its Pundit-dom 
ill straight; then the shroSs, nier- in full strength yet, all this has 
chant-zemindars, and bankers of four passed before me most cnrionsly.’^— 
hundred years* standing, and in- Menioriak of an Mian Officer, 
surance companies of Benares — the ^ In the early part of May, Pon- 

very essence, pride, and heart of sonhy had not taken command, 

Gangetic commerce, or rather half- Colonel^ Gordon then commanded 
heart Mirzapore iiolding the other the station. 
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and civilians too, with the best eoura,ge of the soldier 
and more than his wonted wisdom. Mr. Henry 
Tucker-one of a family famous alike for 
courage and for capacity— was Commissioner of 
Benares. Mr, Frederick Gubbins, who, some time 
before, as Magistrate, had acquired by a grand dis- 
play of energy in a local crisis an immense ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, was now the Jud^e. 
hir. Lind was the Magistrate of Benares. It is im- 
possible to over-rate their exertions.* As soon as the 
fatal news arrived from Meerut and Delhi, they saw 
clearly the danger which beset them, and the work 
which lay before them, to preserve our old supre- 
macy in such a place. The crisis was one Avhich de- 
i manded that the civil and military authorities should 
I take counsel together. Warned by the wholesale 
butchenes of Meerut and Delhi, they deemed it a 
point of essential urgency that there should be a 
common understanding as to the place of resort for 
women and children and non-combatants in the 
event of a sudden surprise or alarm. A council 
therefore, was held; but it would seem that no de- 
nmte plan of action was formed. On the followino- 
day two military officers caUed upon Mr. Lind with 
a proposffi that greatly startled him. One was Captain 
William Olpherts, commanding the Artillery, an officer 
o good repute, brave as a lion, but of uncertain 
temper, who M served under WiDiams of Kars “ 

War. rhe other was Captain Watson, of the En- 


mam. Se 


who reported 


. A " oAikiu TO uiain. r f 

taia the pe^e of the city* now fspnnxra r — ui uie 

patrolling With parties of %wam more truly than the 

^ persuading Bunyab to S fe “ 

ttepnce of com. not listening to 
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gilieers. Their opinions were entitled to be received 
with respect ; but when they suggested the propriety 
of an immediate retreat to the strong fortress of 
Chunar (eighteen miles distant from Benares), Mr. 
Lind resented the proposal, and said that nothing 
would induce him to leave his post. When his visitors 
had taken their departure, the Magistrate hastened to 
Mr. Gubbins, and, returning to his own house with 
the Judge, was presently joined by Mr. Tucker and 
by Colonel Gordon, who temporarily commanded the 
station. Olpherts and Watson had intimated that 
Gordon had approved the plan of retreat to Chunar ; 
but when in answer to a question, which jlie put to 
Mr. Gubbins, the civilian said, “ I will go on my 
knees to you not to leave Benares !” Gordon promptly 
answered, “ I am glad to hear you say so. I was 
persuaded against my will.” Mr. Tucker had never 
doubted that it was their duty to stand fast.* So it 
was resolved that no sign of anxiety should be made 
manifest, either to the soldiery or to the people ; that 
every one should remain in his own home, as in 
quiet times, and that there should be no open display 
of arming, or any other symptom of distrust. But in 
the event of a sudden rising either of the soldiery 
or of the people, all the Christian residents not 


1857. 

Maj, 


Mr. Taylor, however, in liis says : One ofBcer of high rank and 
official narrative, says: They both much experience recommended that 
(Lind and Gubbins) returned to we should make a night march, and 
Mr. Lind's house to discuss the best shut ourselves up in Chunar. Coio- 
mcans of operation, and were soon nel Gordon, commanding the station. 
Joined by Mr. Tucker, the Com mis- Mr. Gubbins, the judge, and Mr., 
fcioner, and Colonel Gordon, When Lind, the magistrate, uaaiiimously 
the former alluded to the plan (the agreed with me that to show any 
retreat to Chunar) in terms which open distrust in this manner would 
seemed to imply he approved it, Mr. cause a panic, the bazaars would be 
Lind condemned it most strongly,” closed, and both the troops and the 
&c. &c. It is possible that for city would be up against us. Wc, 
^‘farmer” we should read 'Matter.” therefore, determined to face the 
la a letter before me (May 19), ad- danger without moving a muscle/’' 
dressed to Lord Canning, Mr. Tucker . . 
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utter weakness of the European force in Benares 1857. | 

stared these brave and sagacious men in the face at • 

every turn, and they felt that, under Providence, | 

nothing could save them until the arrival of succour, I 

except the calmness and confidence of their derxieanour • ! 

in the hour of danger. “ So great is my confidence,” i 

wrote the Commissioner, “ that I have not a single i' 

weapon, beyond a heavy-handled riding-whip, in my .< 

possession. In dealing with a parcel of children, I 

which Sepoys and all Katives are, moral force goes a ^ I 

great way.” And it should be noted here,, as an ' | 


encouraging symptom, that about this time all the 
Sikh Sirdars, then prisoners at Benares, offered their 
services to Mr. Tucker — and it was believed in good 
faith — ^to act as a body-guard to him, and to pi'otect 
his house. 

And the confidence thus felt — ^which in the breasts 
of some, at least, was a sustaining trust in the over- ^ent™ " 
flowing mercy of God — ^was made manifest before May 24, 
all the people of Benares, by a practical illustration 
of a remarkable kind. On the 24th of May, a de- 
tachment of fourty-four men of the Eighty-fourth 
Queen’s, who had been pushed up by the Governor- 
General by dawk, arrived from Chinsurah, near Cal- 
cutta. This reinforcement w'ould have more than 
doubled the reliable military strength on which the 
security of the English at Benares was to depend. 

From every station along the great line of country 
between Delhi and Calcutta had come the despairing 

have been in the city all the morning wealthy merchants, the price of grain 

trying to show the principal im- in the Bazaar has fallen from twelve i 

porters the good policy of keeping or thirteen seers to fifteen seers (for 

down prices as much as possible/^ — the rupee). This is a great triumpli 

Iff, //. G. facJcer to Lord Gaming^ of confidence, and has reassured the 

May 23, 1S57. “ Through the exer- multitude wonderfully .” — The Sam 

lions of Mr, Gubbins, assisted by to the Bam^ May 26, 1857. 

Mr. Lind, and his influence with the 
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cry, “ For God’s sake send us Europeans !” And now 
that this help had come to the first of the great un- 
defended stations — small, it is true, in numbers, but 
still at such a time an immense relief and reinforce- 
ment to the little band of Christian men, who were 
trusting in God, and maintaining a bold front before 
their fellows — they bethought themselves of others 
who were in greater need than themselves, and suf- 
fered the welcome detachment to pass on to Cawn- 
pore ; and that too at a time when they seemed to be 
in their greatest peril. For news had just come that 
the Seventeenth Regiment, at Aziingurh, some sixty 
miles distant, was on the verge, if not in the full 
stream, of open mutiny, and the Benares regiments 
seemed only to be waiting for a signal from their 
comrades in the neighbourhood. Still they thought 
more of others than of themselves. Sir Henry Law- 
rence had written earnestly to urge upon them the 
great need of Cawnpore, where General Wheeler was 
threatened by a dangerous enemy ; and so Ponsonby 
and Tucker, taking counsel together, determined to 
let the succour which had been sent to them pass on 
to the relief of others. “ Gordon,” wrote the Com- 
^sioner, “thinks that we have run too great -a risk 
in sending on at once the parties of the Eighty- 
fourth, whom you sent on to us by dawk; but Sir 
Henry Lawrence wrote to me so urgently to send 
every man who could be spared, that Ponsonby and 
I conciOTed in thinking that it was our duty to run 
some risk here, and stretch a point for the relief of 
Cawnpore. Brides, we argued that nothing could 
show better to the suspected Thirty-seventh Regi- 
^^nt than that when we had got Europeans from 
Calcutta, and placed our guns in safety, we did not 
care to detain, but sent them on straight to ioin the 
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troops collecting above. This is a real mark of con- 1867. 
fidence in the Sepoys and in ourselves. Besides, it 
will do good at Allahabad, and along the road, to see 
Europeans moving up, party after party, so fast. So 
if anything does happen to Benares before other 
Europeans join, your lordship must excuse the de- 
spatch of these forty-four men as an error of judg- 
ment on the right side.” Other Europeans had been 
expected from Dinapore, but scarcely had the men of 
the Eighty-fourth been pressed forward, when tidings 
came that the detachment of the Tenth from Dina- 
pore, which had been proceeding upwards to the 
relief of Benares, had “ stuck fast at Chapra.” “ So 
aU hopes for.the present,” it was added, “ from that 
quarter are gone.” “ Brave Brigadier Ponsonby,” 
continued the Commissioner, “ calls the failure of the 
Dinapore relief ‘ a slight contretemps, somewhat un- 
pleasant, but it cannot be helped.’ I am glad we did 
not know of it yesterday evening, as it might have 
prevented the despatch of the forty-four men to 
Cawnpore.” But, next day, when further reinforce- 
ments arrived, they were all hurried onward to 
Cawnpore. “ I had another telegram this morning,” 
wrote Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning on the 27 th, 

“ from Sir Henry Lawrence, begging me to spare no 
expense in hurrying up European aid. We send up 
all the men we get from Calcutta. Thirty-eight more 
will go this evening. We do not keep one for our- 
selves.” Even the detachment of the Tenth from 
Dinapore was to be sent on “ the moment it arrives.” 

“ Your lordship may feel assured,” added the Com- 
missioner, “ that nothing will be left undone to insure 
the quickest possible relief to Cawnpore. I have let 
Sir H. Wheeler know what we are doing to relieve 
him, as Hope is half the battle.” 
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Thus, already, -vvas the great national courage of 
the English he^nning to take many shapes. Whilst 
some, girding up their loins, were eager to antici- 
pate danger and to strike at once, smiting every- 
where, hip and thigh, like the grand remorseless 
heroes of the Old Testament, others were fain to 
oppose to the mass of rebellion that was surging up- 
wards to the surface, the calm impassive fortitude of 
patient resolution, born of an abiding faith in God. 
Men of different temperaments .and different convic- 
tions then wrought or waited according to the faith 
that was in them, with self-devotion beyond all praise. 
There was need of strenuous action in those days ; 
but there was need also of that calm confidence which 
betrays no sign of misgiving, and the very quietude 
of which indicates a consciousness of strength. Re- 
stricted sympathy and narrow toleration are amon<>' 
the manifestations of our national character, not less 
than the broad many-sided courage of which I have 
spoken ; and therefore it has happened that sometimes 
rash judgments have been passed by men incapable 
of understanding other evidences of bravery than 
those which their own would put forth in similar 
mses.* But it may be easier to go out to battle with 
death than quietly to await its coming. The energy 
that stimulates the one is less rare than the patience 
that inspires the other. But this quiet courage must 
be content to wait for quiet times to be estimated at 
its tame worth.f 

t}ie*]3rJf Mmed to tliink that this inability 

referable to his similar inability tn of 

dissodate othsrS's wS of f ^ M 

adnkbg from hk own.” Batl^am done to hSka|£, m?U"S 
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Henry Tucker was a Christian gentleman, in whom 1857. 
the high courage of our race took this latter form. 

He went about, fearless and confident, saying to him- iie-avj Carri 
self, The Lord is my rock, my fortress, and my 
deliverer ; the God of my rock, in Him will I trust. 

He is my shield and .the horn of my salvation ; my 
high tower, and my refuge ; my Saviour.”* And in 
this abundant, overflowing confidence and resigna- 
tion he seemed to despise all human means of de- 
fence, and almost to regard defensive eiforts — “ se- 
condary means” — as a betrayal of want of faith in 
the Almighty. “ Rather against Ponsonby’s and my 
wish,” he wrote to the Governor-General, “but by 
the aflvice of Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and at the 
entreaty of the European residents, arms and ammu- 
nition have, this day, been issued out to all who 
required them. I hope that it •will make their minds 
easy, and that they will rest quiet. 1 am so thank- 
ful we have no place of defence here. We have no- 
whei-e to run to, so must stand firm — and hitherto 
there has not been one particle of panic and con- 
fusion.” And he said that if the enemy came he 
would go out to meet them with a bible in his hand, 
as David had gone out to meet Goliath with a pebble 
and a sling. He rode out in the most exposed places, 
evening after evening, with his daughter, as in quiet 
times ; and when some one suggested to him that the 

iE tlie following extracts from letters means of securing great peace and 
written by him to Lord Canning : quiet in tlie city and neiglibour- 
‘"Mr. E, Onbbins is a very superior hood” And again : "1 hope your 
mp, and will make a model coni- lordship will had time for a letter 
missioner* I feel very thankful to of /lear^^ tbauks to Mr. E. Gubbins 
have such a coadjutor here to make for his beautiful police arrangements 
up for my own great deSciencies/* pd general exertions, in which Mr. 

And in another letter the Commis- Lind has aided greatly.” 

sioner says : “Mr. Gubbins is carry- ^ He wrote, to Lord Canning that 

ing on tiie work in this district most the 22nd chapter of Samuel II. 


energetically. Under the blessing (which contains these words) had 
of Providence, he has been the been “ their stand-by/* 
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COMMENDATIONS OF LORD CANNING. 


before bursting into a blaze, the better. The con- 
fiding policy M'as the temporising policy. Those who 
best knew the character of the Bengal Sepoy, kneAv 
that a vague fear, more impressive for its very 
vagueness, \vas driving thousands into rebellion ; and 
that tlie best -vvay to keep things quiet was to do 
nothing to excite or to alarm. And so the month of 
May Avore on, and Ein-opean reinforcements came 
from below ; but, in spite of the great temptation to 
retain them. Tucker and Ponsonby had strength to 
send them onward to succour other’s. They knew 
that they Avere exposing themselves to the reproaches 
of their comrades; but they felt that they could 
bear even this. “You and I,” wrote Ponsonby to 
the Commissioner, “ can bear much in such a cause. 
To aid the distressed is not so very wicked.” 


The high bearing of the chief officers at Benares Encourage 
excited the admiration of the Governor-General. And Jora cX 
in the midst of all his urgent duties — his pressing ning. 
cares and anxieties — Lord Canning found, or made, 
time, to AATite letters of stirring encouragement to 
all, of Avhose good deeds he had ample assurance. 
Whether the well-doer AA’ere a General Officer, a 
Civil or Political Commissioner, or a young regi- 
mental subaltern, Lord Canning Avrote to him, AAUth 
his OAvn hand, a letter of cordial thanks, full of frank 
kindliness, which braced up the recipient to new 
exertions and made him ever love the writer. He 
knew the effect at such a time of prompt recognition 
of good service, and he felt that such recognition, 
under the hand of secretaries, public or private, 

Avould lose half its influence for good. He had a 
wonderful grace of letterrwriting 5 and .there are 
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many now who treasure up, as their most cherished 
possessions, the few expressive lines, warm from the 
heart, in which, amidst dangers and difficulties that 
might well have excused graver omissions, the Go- 
vernor-General poured forth his gratitude to his sub- 
ordinates for good aid of any kind — for wise counsel, 
for fertility of resource, for active heroism, or for 
patient courage. 

Thus, on the 28 rd of May, he wrote to Mr. Tucker : 
“ Although it represents a most critical state of 
things at Benares, it satisfies me that the crisis is met 
wdth calm courage, based upon that which alone is 
the foundation of true courage, and that events as 
they arise will be dealt wfith temperately, firmly, and 
with sound judgment. You have, indeed, a precious 
stake upon the issue. I sympathise deeply with your 
family. If they need to be assured of it, I beg you 
to tell them that not an hour has been, or will be, 
lost in sending aid to Benares, and wherever else it 
may be most urgently required. . . , Come what- 
may, do not fear any aspersions or misrepresenta- 
tions. Ko one shall be ignorant how nobly the 
authority of our Government, and the honour and 
dignity of Englishmen, has been upheld at Benares.” 
And to Mr. Gubbins he ■wrote, a week afterwards, 
saying : “ If I had more leisure for writing letters, I 
should not have left you so long without a word of 
thanks for your admirable and most judicious exer- 
tions. I know from Mr. Tucker’s letters and mes- 
sages, and also from other quarters, how much is due 
fo yDD. and 'to Mr. Lind, and I beg you both to 
believe that I am most grateful for it. You .have all 
had a difficult game to play — ^if ever there was one ; 
and your success has been hitherto complete. I pray 
that you may carry it through. You have done 
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really good service in the Bazaars, in obtaining a 1867. 
reduction of the price of grain,” And he then added, 
with reference to the difference of opinion which had 
prevailed respecting the arming of the Europeans, 

“ I think you quite right in recommending that arms 
should not be refused to the Europeans, who desired 
them. Tour self-confidence has been made quite 
plain by the calm front you have already shown to 
all danger; and I do not believe that any of the 
advantages thereby gained will be sacrificed by the 
adoption of a common-sense precaution, which does 
not necessarily imply mistrust of those more imme- 
diately around you, when, as is too surely the case, 
there is abundance of danger at a little distance.”* 


But although outwardly there was fair promise of June, 1857. 
continued tranquillity, as the month of May came to 
a close a crisis was, indeed, approaching. The bii*th 
of June was ushered in by the familiar work of the 
incendiary. A line of Sepoys’ huts recently vacated 
was fired ; and it was found that the "wretched scum 
of Delhi royalty wei'e in close communication with 
the incendiaries. Then news came that the Sepoy 
regiment at Azimgurh, sixty miles off, had revolted. 

This was the Seventeenth Eegiment, under the com- 
mand of Major Burroughs. It had been believed all 
along to be tainted, for it had been brigaded with the 
Nineteenth and Thirty-fourth, which had been igno- 
miniously disbanded, and it was known that some of 
the men of the former were harboured in its Lines. 

Its insolence had been manifested unchecked, for 
Burroughs was not equal to the occasion ; and, al- 
though the Magistrate, Horne, had himself addressed 


* MS. Correspondence of Lord Canning. 
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the Sepoys, anti otherwise striven to keep them true 
to their salt, the evil influences had prevailed, so tliat 
before the end of the month the men of the Seven- 
teenth were ripe for revolt.*’^ It happened that just 
at this critical moment they scented the spoil. The 
rattle of the rupees was heard in the distance, A 
treasure-escort vras coming in from Goruckpore, under 
charge of a company of the Seventeenth Sepoys and 
some horsemen of the Thirteenth Irregular Cavalry, 
and this was to have been despatched, with the 
surplus treasure of Azimgurh, to Benares, under 
command of Lieutenant Palliser, wdio had been sent 
from the latter place with a detachment of tlie 
Thirteenth to escort it. Five lakhs of rupees had 
come from Goruckpore, and two lakhs were added to 
it at Azimgurh; seventy thousand pounds in the 
hard bright coin of the country, and this was now in 
the grasp of the Sepoys. The temptation was more 
than they could resist. So they rose and loudly 
declared that the treasure should not leave the 
station. This stern resolution, however, seems to 
have been lulled for a time, and on the evening of 
the 3rd of June, the treasure-escort marched out froni 
Azhngurh. It was felt, however, that the danger 
had not been escaped, and that at any moment the 
Sepoys might break into open rebellion. The officers 
and their wives were dining at the mess of the 
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all tliat the Sepoys had risen.* There .was then a 
scene of confusion, which it is not easy accurately to 
describe. The ladies and non-combatants hurried off 
to the Cutcherry, which had been fortified by the 
JIagistrate and his colleagues, and there barricaded 
themselves. Meanwhile the Sepoys, having shot their 
Quartermaster and their Quartermaster- Sergeant,! 
but, with the strange inconsistency of conduct which 
distinguished all their movements, having spared and, 
indeed, protected the rest of their officers, hurried 
after the ti’easure-escort to seize the coin on the road 
to Benares. And with them went the myrmidons of 
the Police-force, which Horne had made vast efforts 
to strengthen for the protection of the gaol, but which 
had displayed its zeal in the hour of our trouble by 
releasing the prisoners, and giving up the houses of 
the English to plunder and conflagration. 

When they swarmed down upon him, all armed 
and accoutred and eager for the spoil, Palliser found 
that he was helpless. The troopers of the Thirteenth 
Irregulars were wavering. They wei’e not so fixr 
gone in rebellion as to desire the death of their 
offic' -.s, but a strong national sympath}?- restrained 
them from acting against their countrymen. The 
officers, therefore, Avere saved. But the treasure was 
lost. The Sepoys of the Seventecnth| carried it back 

There were two post gans not touch, but would protect tfiern, 
siaiioaed at Aziaigurh. These the only that there were some of the 
mutinf‘ers seized at the commence- mutineers who had sworn the death 
ment of the outbreak. Tnej were of particular officers, and therefore 
afterwards taken into Oude. thej begged the whole party to lake 

f Lieutenant Hutchinson and to their carriages and be off at once. 
Quarterjnaster-Sergeant Lewis. ‘But how are we to get our car- 
J It is stated on the authority of riages ?* said thev, ‘ seeing that they 
Lieutenant Constable of the Seven- are scattered afl through the sta- 
teenth, that the Sepoys “behaved tioii.* , ‘Ah, we will fetch them,* 
with romantic courtesy “They said the Smoys; and so they did, 
formed a square round their officers, and gave tke imrty an escort for 
and said that they not only-w^ould ten miles out of the station on the 
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to Azimgurh, whilst the Irregulars escorted their 
officers on to Benares. Meanwhile, the European 
residents of the former place had fled to Ghazeepoi’e ; 
and when the Sepoys returned to their old station, 
they found all European authority gone, and the 
official functionaries, civil and military, swept out of 
it to a man. So, flushed with success, they marched 
off to Fyzabad in military array, with all the pomp 
and panoply of war. 


When news of these events reached Benares, crusted 
over in the first instance with some exaggerations, it 
was plain that the hour was approaching when tran- 
quillity could no longer he maintained. But the 
vigorous activity of Gubbins and the calm composure 
of Tucker, holding rebellion in restraint whilst suc- 
cours were far off, had already saved Benares ; for 
now fresh reinforcements were at hand, and with 
them one who knew well how to turn them to account. 
After despatching his men, as has been already told,* 
by the railway to Eaneegunge, Colonel Neill had made 
his way, by train and horse-dawk, to Benares with the 
utmost possible despatch, eager to avenge the blood 
of his slaughtered countrymen. And with this Ma- 
dras Colonel came the first assertion of English man- 
hood that had come from the South to the rescue of 
our people in the Gangetic provinces. Leading the 
way to future conquests, he came to strike and to 
destroy. He was one of those who wisely thought 

**1® Seventeenth 
‘lie Irregulars to slay their 
malice taej oaght to have offered officers, appealing to relkioH na- 

ZT “C~ “S 5000L for each head.” These 

inconsistencies, however, were fast 
+ ®o»ewhat m^nsistent becoming common phenomena, 
vsith the statement iReiFampMei) * Ante, p 132 
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from the first, that to strike promptly and to strike 1S57. 
vigorously would be to strike mercifully ; and he 
■went to the work before him with a stern resolution 
not to spare. Both from the North and from the 
South, at this time, the first great waves of the tide 
of conquest were beginning to set in towards the 
centres of the threatened provinces. From one end 
of the line of danger, Canning, and from the other, 

Lawrence, wms sending forth his succours — ^neither 
under-estimating the magnitude of the peril, but 
both confident of the final I'esult. It -^vas the work 
of the latter, as ■will be told hereafter, to rescue 
Delhi, wdiilst the former was straining every effort to 
secure the safety of Benares, Allahabad, Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Lucknowq and other lesser places dependent 
upon them. And now assistance had really come to 
the first of these places. A detachment of Madras 
Fusiliers ■was at Benares, and the men of the Tenth 
Foot, from Dinapore, whose arrival had been delayed 
by an accident, had also made their appearance. It 
was determined, therefore, that the Sepoys should be 
disarmed. 

But a question then arose as to the hour of dis- The question 
arming. The first idea was, that the regiment should 
be paraded on the following morning, and that then 
the several companies, after an assuring explanation, 
should be called upon to lay do-wn their arms. But 
there were those in Benares, to whom the thought of 
even an hour’s delay was an offence and an abomi- 
nation. When work of this kind is to be done, it 
should be done, they thought, promptly. Stimulated 
by the intelligence from Azimgurh, and suspecting 
what was in store for them, the Sepoys might rise 
before morning, and then all our councils and cau- 
tions would be vain. The chief command was in 
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Ponsonby’s hands, and it was for him to give the 
word for disarming. It appeal's that Colonel Gordon, 
who had ascertained that the more turbulent spirits 
of the city were in communication Avith the ScpoA's, 
aceom2>anied the Brigadier to the house of the Corn- 
nQissioncr to consult with him. Tucker siiirgcstcd 
that they should call on Gubbiiis; so they went to 
tlie Judge’s residence, and there they received amide 
confirmation of the reports which Gordon had heard. 
Soon afterwards they met Colonel NeiU^ ^ho Avas 
eager for immediate action and, after some dis- 


* The eircumstances conducing 
to tills change of plan have been 
vannusiy stated. Jlr. Tavlor, in his 
ottcial report, already quoted, savs : 

It appears that as Brigadier Pon- 
soiiby was returning home after the 
Council, he met Colonel Keill, who 
recommended him to disarm the 
corps at once. Disregarding all 
other cousiiieration, he hurried to 
tiie parade-ground.” But in a letter 
Wore me, written by Brigadier 
1 oitsonby ni Jup^ that officer states 
that, ‘On the idi of June Lieiite- 
imnt-Cqlout'! Gordon, conimaiidiun' 
tlie regiment of Looribinnah, caileS 
and mtonned me that he had reason 
to Wu-ve the mun of the Thirtv- 
^enui Itafive Infantry were enter- 
i»g into a conspiracy with some of 
tlie W characters of the city, in 
view to the subversion of the British 
power m Benares. After some con- 
versation on the subject, in which ■ 
I ascertamed from (he Lieufeiwnt- , 
Colonel that he considered that he i 
could rely on the fidelity of his own i 

to the Commisstoner. Mr. Tucker, { 
wd to acquaint him with what had s 
^coinmumcatt d. We proceeded I 
Waching o 

t^t proposed il 

tlmlwe^o^dgotoMr.P.Subbins, n 
^oJTOd do« athaad,andwedid tl 

appeared, had it 
i kom his spies tiltwMch nofc d 


ig only confirmed Colonel Gordon’s 
sn report, but gave much more detailed 
IS iutorniation as to the secret procced”- 
: ings of iiie men of the Thirty-sevenlli 
1 - ^utive Infantry. Colonel Neill came 
e in while Mr. Gubbins was speak in«' 

0 and soon afierwards the Brigude’- 
e ivlfijoi-, Captain Bodgson, entered to 

1 report that the treasure, which was 
y on Its way from izimgurh to Benares 
r under a guard of fifty men of the 

Lregular Cavalry, had been plun- 
5 aereti by the Seventeenth Native 
■ infanfrj-the guard of -the Irrcgu- 
iars having connived at the deed, 
it was immediately felt that this cir- 
cumstance, occurring in such close 
proximity to Benares, rendered ihc 
adoption at once of some stroiit>* 
Lieutenanr- 

Coionel Gordon proposed the dis- 
arming of the 'J'hirty-seventh Native 
Inhintiy, to which 1 acceded. There 
fid! <^ycussioa as to wliethcr 
this should be attempted at once or 

ODhiio^n f expressed his 

opinion that emissaries from the 
Seventeenth Native Infantry would 
omi be lu Benares, it was settled 

c OCK, and it being now past four 
It was also arranged to kcco ihp 

memreas quiet asVssibleto^^ 
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cussion, tlie Brigadier consented to hold a parade at 
five o’clock, and at once to proceed to the work of 
disainnaraent. 

Then Ponsonby and Gordon went together to the 
house of the latter, where they found or were joined 
by Major Barrett of the Thirty-seventh. The Sepoy 
officer, after the manner of his kind, with that fond 
and affectionate confidence in his men, which was 
luring so many to destruction, solemnly protested 
against the measure, as one which would break their 
hearts. To this Ponsonby replied, that what he had 
learnt from Mr. Gubbins had left him no alternativ-e, 
and that, therefore, it was Barrett’s duty to Avarn the 
officers to be ready for the five o’clock parade. The 
Brigadier had ordered his horse to be brought to 
Gordon’s house, and now the two mounted and rode 
to the parade-ground, to plan the best disposition of 
the troops. The horse which Ponsonby rode had not 
been ridden for a month. , It was fresh and restive, 


Noill, with equal distinctnew, de- seventh to be disarmed ... the Irrc- 

dares that Ponsonby and Gordon gidars and Sikhs said to be staiincli 
e.dh-d upon hiui, and that he (Neill) to act with us.” We have, there- 
rccovumcnded die afternoon parade, fore, before us three eontlictlng 
111 his oiEeial despatch he says: statements. Mr. Taylor sajs that 
“Brigadier Ponsonby consulted with Ponsonby met Neill ‘as the former 
me about taking the muskets from was going home from Gubbins's 
the Tiiirty-seventli, leaving them house. Ponsonby says that Neill 
their side-arms. He proposed wait- came into Giibbins’s house, wlien he 
ing until the following morning to (the Brigadier) and Gordon were 
do this. I urged its being done .at there. And Neill sap that the 
once, to which he agreed, and left mi/ Brigadier and Gordon visited him in 
quariers to make ins arrangements,” Ms own quarters. The matter is of 
In his private journal, too, he re- little importance in itself; but the 
cords that, “The Brigadier called discrepancies cited afford an apt 
on me at three p.m. with Colonel illustration of the diificulties which 
Gordon of the Sikhs, informing me beset the path of a conscientious 
of the mutiny of the Seventeenth at historian. On the whole, I am dis- 
Aximgurli. . . very undecided . . , posed to think that Neill, writing on 
would put off everything until to- the day of the events described, is 
morrow. I speak out, and nw more likely to be correct than Pon- 
hini to act at once, which he uuwill-. spnbv, writing a month afterward.^,, 
ingly agrees to . . . the Europeans or Taylor, collecting facts after the 
to pai'ade at ilvc rai, . * . the Thirty- lapse of more than a year. 
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and the motion of the animal, aided by the slant I'aj’s 
of the afternoon sun, soon began to aflFect him. En- 
feebled as he was by previous illness, he became, 
in his own words, “most anxious and uneasy in 
mind and body.” But, whilst Gordon was drawing 
up the Sikh regiment, he rode to the European 
Barracks, where he found Neill mustering the Eu- 
ropeans, and Olpherts getting ready his guns. The 
necessary orders were given ; but the Brigadier felt 
that he was no longer equal to the responsibility of 
the work that lay before him. 

And, in truth, it was difficult and dangerous work 
that then lay before the English commanders. The 
Native force was some two thousand strong. The 
Europeans hardly mustered two hundred and fifty.* 
Of the temper of the Sepoy regiment there was no 
doubt The Irregulars had been tried on the road 
from Azimg^h, where they had betrayed the weak- 
ness of their fidelity, if they had not manifested 
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but in all parts of tlie country, was it of the highest 
moment that the Sikh fighting men should be on our 
side ; for it was believed that the fame of their 
loyalty would spread, on all sides, to the confines of 
our Empire, and that, throughout the Punjab itself, 
the renown of their achievements would stimulate 
others to do likewise. But everywhere so great a 
sensitiveness thrilled through the Native troops of all 
nationalities, that it was always possible that the 
weight of a feather in the balance might determine 
the out-turn of events on the side of loyalty 
rebellion. 

When the oi’der for disarming had gone forth, The disam- 
Colonel Spottiswoode and his officers proceeded to the 
parade-ground of the Thirty-seventh, turned out the 
regiment, and ordered them to lodge their muskets 
in the bells-of-arms. There were about four hundred 
men on parade, the remainder, with the exception 
of one company at Chunar, being on detached duty 
in the station. To Spottiswoode it appeared that the 
men were generally well-disposed. There were no 
immediate signs of resistance. First the grenadier 
companj^, and then the other companies up to No. 6, 
quietly lodged their arms in obedience to the word 
of command. At this point a murmur arose, and 
some of the men were heard to say that they were 
betrayed — that the Europeans were coming to shoot 
them down when they were disarmed. Hearing thi% 
Spottiswoode cried out that it was false, and appealed 
to the Native officers, who replied that he had always 
been afather to them. Butapanicwasnowuponthem, 
for they saw the white troops advancing. By word 
of command from Ponsonby tlie Europeans and the 
guns were moving forward towards the Sepoys’ Lines. 

Opposite to the quarter-guard of the Thirty-seventh 
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round to open upon the mutineers with irresistible 
grape. The English gunners w^ere ready for imme- 
diate action. Anticipating resistance, Olpherts had 
ordered his men, when they moved from their Lines, to 
carry their cartridges and grape-shot in their hands * 
Ihe word of command given, the guns were served 
with almost magical rapidity ; and the Thirty-seventh 
vere in panic fliglit, with their faces turned towards 
the Lines. But from behind the cover of their huts 
they maintained a smart fire upon the Europeans; 
so Olpherts, loading his nine-pounders both with 
giape and I’ound shot, sent more messengers of death 
after them, and drove them out of their slielterino- 
homes. Throwing their arms and accoutrements be“ 
hind them, and many of them huddling away clear 
out of Cantonments beyond the reach of the aveimin.^ 
guns, they made their way to the city, or dispersed 
themselves about the country, ready for future mis- 
chief and revenge. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of Irregular Cavalry 
and Gordon’s Sikhs had come on to parade. It was 
soon obvious what was the temper of the former. 
Their commander. Captain Guise,t had been killed by 
a Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh, and Dodgson, the Bri- 
gade-Major, was ordered to take his place. He had 
scarce taken command, when he was fired at by a 
trooper. Another attempted to cut him down. But 
the Sikhs appear to have had no foregone intention 
of turning against our people. Whether the object of 
the parade and the intentions of the British officers 
were ever sufficiently explained to them is not very 

« Whetlier this was observed bj f Oae writer says that Guise's 

^ afterwards split open by. 

were, there caii be no difSeuIty in his own troopers. He was siiot on 
accounting for their suspicion and the rear of the Lines, as he wm 
. ' going to parade, , l . j ,. 
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apparent; but they seem to have been, in this jnnc- 
ture, doubtful and suspicious, and it needed but a 
spark to excite them into a blaze. The outburst of 
the Irregulars first caused them to waver. They did 
not know what it all portended ; they could not dis- 
cern friends from foes. At this critical moment, one 
of the Sikhs fired itpon Colonel Gordon, Avhilst 
another of his men moved forward to his protection. 
In an instant the issue -was determined. Olpherts 
was limbering up his guns, when CrumjA, of the 
Madras Artillery, who had joined him on parade and 
was acting as his subaltern, cried out that the Sikh 
regiment had mutinied. At once the word was given 
to unlimber, and at the same moment there was a cry 
that the Sikhs were about to charge. At this time they 
were shouting and yelling frantically, and firing in all 
directions — their bullets passing over and through the 
English batteiy. They were only eighty or a hundred 
yards from us on an open parade-ground ; and at that 
time our Artillery were unsuiiported by the British 
Infantry, who had followed the mutineers of the 
Ihirty-seventh Regiment into their Lines It was 
not a moment for hesitation. The sudden rush of 
a furious multitude upon our guns, had we been un- 

haR-battery with its thirty English gunners; and 
Benares might have been lost to us. So Olpherts 
having a^rtained that the oflicers of the Sikh cornl 
had tak^refuge m his rear, brought round his o-uns 

regiment 

iTa tMrd^Vf'''^® ^ gons-a second 

^d a third-but wei;e driven back by the deadlv 

6 airy , so the work was thoroughly 








AND NEILL. 2^5 

doiM, and Olpherts remained in possession of the iss~. 

Whilst these events were developing themselves Neiii in 
on the parade-ground, the little power of endurance 
still left in the Brigadier was rapidly failing him 
and before the afternoon’s work was done he was 
incapable of further exertion. The slant rays of the 
declining sun, more trying than its meridian height, 
dazzled and sickened the old soldier. The pain and 
discomfort which he endured were so great that he 
was unable any longer to sit his horse. Having pre- 
viously given orders to Colonel Spottiswoode to fire 
the Sepoys’ Lines that none might find shelter in them, 
he made over the command to Colonel ISTeill, who 
eagerly took all further military responsibility on 
himself* The victory of the Few over the Many 
was soon completed. Some who had sought shelter 
in the Lines were driven out and destroyed, whilst .a 
few who succeeded in hiding themselves were burnt 
to death in their huts.f 

It is not easy to detenniiie the officers oresenf at iha • 

exact period at which Ponsoiibyj^ave eluding a full narrofivt 

but Poiisoaby’s owu statemeut would iiel Spottiswoode’s stat Lead is cub 
fix the time at a later period. The lishei in the ParliameS Return 
account la the text is the official relating to the regiments that haw 
version of the transfer of command ; mutinild. 'I’here^was alan a Z 
but the fact, I believe, is that Neill, clearly written narrative bv EnS 

Tweedie(one of the young offiLL 
went up to him and said. “General, wounded by the fire of the sTh 
I assume command ” So NeiU’s regiment), printed in the newsoaLra 
jimmal, and oral information of an of the dav Resides theae 1^ ^ 
officer who heard him say.it. . had tL al;an“Sh%erao^I 
tow on Passage in this his- conversation with one of tL chief 

tory on which more me and labour surviving actors in the scene de- 
have been expended than, on the scribed, and have received from him 

abOTe narrative of the disarming written answers to my questions on 

eSfng^ri wt M hT' all doubtful, points. Mve a strong 
f f convictum, therefore, that the star? 

several detailed statements made by cannot he more correctly told ’ ^ 

VOL. U. ' 0 
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question con- 
sidered* 


xaiijLj rcjviewtju £iau ixijpaiTiaJiy con- 

sidered, it is not strange that some should think thaj 
it was grievously mismanaged. That this was tht 
opinion of the highest authorities at the time is 
certain. Writing on the 6th of June to the Go- 
vernor-General, the Benares Commissioner said, 
“I fear the business of disarming was very badly 
managed indeed. The Sepoys feel very sore at Avhat 
they consider an attack on men, many of whom -svere 
unarmed at the time. This is not a point for a 
civilian to discuss, but the general opinion seems to 
be^ that the affair was much mismanaged.” This 
opinion was shared by Lord Canning, wdio wrote a 
ortnight afterwards to the President of the India 
ioard, that the disarming “ was done hurriedly and 
lot judmiously.” “A portion of a regiment of 
>ikhs, he added, “ was drawn into resistance, who 
lad they been properly dealt with, would, I fully 
'Cheve, have remained faithful.” And sixter^n 
lonths afterwarfs, the civil functionary, on whom 
. evolved to write an official account of these trans- 
etions, deliberately recorded his belief, it may be 
3sumed after full investigation, that the Sikhs were 

.10 whole affair was a surprise; that, as a corps, they 
ere loyal, and “would have stood anv L 1 
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pnse them for only by such a course c^mVrim 

e oft? e^emr bT T-lTf 
Sepoys were only suspend, in lhl‘t t 

STe^stSf'Jfl t W 

upon m fidelity. It was an occasion, indeed on whir-h 

tS'^LTSer'l T’fl ™«Ir‘ iave had 

W1 -i tJiere was no time for this 

When It WM tried with the Thirty-seventh both by 

for ttt “ -rtoo tate^ 

“r dried":? T f: ^ “ ~‘ 

SS ir “ T. oftl?ra"? i'n! 

execution. But this is snVI f-w t, V ^ 

Itappened, we ^o^rCdreJlldtS 
.mght have resulted from the postpouemrt of tl!e 
isarmmg parade. Even at the bes? it is “d 
If the Ihirty-seventh had been quietly disarmed ii 
ou laye been sore embarrassment to us to watch 
all those disarmed Sepoys. It would, indeed, to a great 
extent have shut up our little European force Ld 
thus CTippling Its powers of action, have greatly dimi’ 

dcdTtfad 

P : of re^ through-out S 

pa t of the Gangeticprovmces, and, Indeed., thron^hy 
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out the whole of the country. It Avas made manifest 
that European military power was neither dead nor 
paralysed. There was a beginning of retribution. 
The white troops were coming up from beyond the 
seas. Though few in numbers at first, there were 
thousands behind them, and Upper India Avould soon 
be^ covered by our battalions. The moral effect of 
this, it was said, would be prodigious. The mailed 
hand of the English conqueror Avas coming down 
> again crushingly upon the black races. 

And even as regards the Sikh corps, it Avas said 
that a large proportion of the regiment— the reo-i- 
ment from Loodhianah— were not Sikhs, but Hin- 
dostanees ; that they Avere the brethren of the regular 
Sepoys, and that they had come on to parade *Avith 
their pieces loaded. This last fact is not conclusive 
agamst them. It may have been the result wdiolly 
of uncertainty and suspicion. But Olpherts, when he 
fired upon them, Avas fully assured that they had 
broken mto open mutiny, and nothing ever after\Amrds 
tended to weaken his original conviction. That there 
was mutiny in the regiment-and mutiny of the 
worst kind— however limited it may have been is 

e g the last instance of a whole regiment beino- 
mevocably compromised by the misconduct of a few 

P-Xe ofXfr tt 

presence of an overwhelming number of Native 
fnce h! rf He .^ust acfat 

les7 readilv for ' ^ r ^ ^ emergency will 

ft- ft' 
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Complete as was the military success, the danger \mi. 
was not passed. The dispersion of a multitude of June 4- 
mutinous Sepoys might have been small gain to us ^erwfn 
in the presence of a rebellious population. If the 
malcontents of the city had risen at this time and • 
made common cause with the dispersed soldiery and 
with their comrades under arms at the different 
guards, they might have overwhelmed our little 
gathering of Christian people. But the bountiful 
Providence, in which Commissioner Tucker had 
trusted, and which seemed to favour the brave efforts 
of Judge Gubbins, raised up for us friends in this awful 
crisis, and the fury of the many was mercifully re- 
strained. It had been arranged that in the event of an 
outburst, all the Christian non-combatants should be- 
take themselves to the Mint, w'hich lay between the 
Cantonment and the city, as the building best suited 
to defensive purposes. The rattle of the musketry and 
the roar of the guns from the parade-ground pro- 
claimed that the Sepoys had risen. There -were then 
great alann and confusion. Numbers of our people 
made for the Mint. The missionaries left Benares 
behind them, and set their faces tOAvards Eamnuggiir 
on their way to Chunar.* The civilians, some Avith 
their wives and families, sought refuge, in the first 
instance, in the Collector’s Cutcherry, ascending to 
the roof of the building, Avhere at least they were 
safe from capture.t But there was a great and rea- 
sonable fear that the Sikhs of the Treasury-guard, 

^ There were some exceptions to Government by exerting his in.- 
the general exodus of the mission- fLuence, which was considerable in 
aries. Mr. Lenpholt, of the Church the neighbourhood, to obtain snp- 
Missiouary Society, seems to have plies for our European troops, 
stood fast in the mission premises f The Commissioner was not of 
with his hock of Native Christians, this party. He had gone to the 
This excellent man afterwards ren- Mint 
dered good service to the British 
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furious by the slaughter of their country. 
' men, would seize the Government coin, and the 
crown jewels of their own exiled Queen, which "were 
stored with it, and would then fire the building and 
attack our Christian people wheresoever they could 
be found. 

victe 0^' would have struck heavily at us is 

Soorut Singh, not to be doubted, if one of their nation, a Sikh chief 
of good repute, had not come to our aid in the hour 
of our greatest need. This was the Sirdar Soorut 
Singh, who, after the second Sikh war, had been sent 
to reside at Benares, in honourable durance, and who 
had fully appreciated the generous treatment ho had 
received from the English. He had unbounded con. 
fidence m Gubbins ; and when the crisis arose, he 
manfully shouldered a double-barrelled 0-011 fiorl «« 
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niinism itself sent forth a staunch ally and potent 
deliverer to be a present help to us in our trouble. 
Pundit Gokool-Chund, a high-caste Brahmin, known 
to all, respected by all in Benares, flung all the 
weight of his influence into the scales in our favour. 
He was a servant of the Government — Nazir of the 
Judge’s Court — and as such in constant intercourse 
with Gubbins. Had he been a Christian gentleman, 
he could not have striven, day and night, more 
ceaselessly . and more successfully to succour our 
people. T^re was another, too, who put forth a 
protecting hand, and was earnest in his endeavours 
to allay the inquietude of the people. This was a 
wealthy and influential Hindoo noble — Rao Deona- 
rain Singh — a loyal and devoted subject of the 
British Government, a man of high intelligence and 
enlightenment, liberal and humane. No words could 
exaggei'ate the importance of his services. Nor was 
the titular Rajah of Benai’es himself wanting in 
good offices to the English. On the night of that 
4th of June, he succoured the missionary fugitives, 
and, from first to last, he placed all his resomxes at 
our disposal, and seemed honestly to wish well to 
our cause. Truly, it would have gone ill with our 
little handful of Christian people, if God had not 
raised up for us in our sorest need these staunch and 
powerful friends from among the multitude of the 
Heathen.* 

The prompt action of Soorut Singh saved the 
civilians at the Cutcherry. For many hours they 
remained there, anxious and uncertain, calculating 
the chances against them, but resolute to sell their 
lives at the highest price. But two hours after mid- 
night a little party of English gentlemen, headed by 

^ See in Appendix a Memorandum on tlie Benares Kajaiis* 
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been an alarm in the course of the night of risings in 
the city; for the Mahomedans had hoisted the green 
flag, but nothing came of the demonstration. And 
days jjassed, but still there was quietude throughout 
Benares. All the circumstances of the “ Sacred City 
of the Hindoos” being considered, it must be a source 
of wonder, not only that so little Christian blood was 
shed, but that there was so little resistance of any 
kind to the authority of the British Government.* 
“ It is quite a miracle to me,” wrote Commissioner 
Tucker to the Governor-General on the 9th of June, 
“how the city and station remain perfectly quiet. 
We all have to sleep at night in the Mint, but not a 
house or bungalow has been touched, and during the 
day everything goes on much as usual. ”t Wisely 

* Up to this time only one Eng- land letters when I was with him, a 
lish officer (Captain Guise) had been few days before he died, and kissed 
killed, and four wounded — ail on them again and again, and asked me 
the parade of the 4th of June, to read them to him, which I did. 
The wounded officers were Captain poor boy JO'. Gorrespondenee. 
Dodgson, and Ensigns Tweedie, f 1’he following characteristic 
Chapman, and Hayter. A letter passage in the letter above quoted 
from Captain DodgvSon states that ought not to be withheld. do 
the -last-named was ^'sliot by the firmly believe,** wrote Mr. Tucker, 
Sikhs when they turned round and ^‘ that there is a special Divine in- 
fired upon Young Hayter was fluence at work on men’s minds to 
siiot in botii thighs, and had a third keep them quiet. The few Euro- 
•wound below the knee. The latter peans in the Mint and round the 
was so painful that the limb was guns could do nothing to gnard the 
amputated ; but he sunk under liis Cantonment ; but of ail the three 
sufferings, and died a week or two mutinous regiments not one seems 
afterwards. There is something so to have thought of burning the 
touching in the brief account of the station or plundering the houses of 
poor young soldier’s last days, in the the residents. There is much prayer 
letter above quoted from Captain here, and I know that many prayers 
Dodgson to Mr. Tucker, that I are offered up for us; and 1 fully 
cannot refrain from giving the fol- believe that they are accepted at the 
lowing extract from it. ** He bore Throne of Grace, and that this is 
his wounds with the utmost forti- the cause of the quiet we enjoy, 
tude, and when told that there was Even with all the best possible ar- 
no hope of recovery, said he hoped rangements that we can make, there 
he was prepared to die. ... I used is nothing to prevent the mutineers, 
to read the Prayers for the Sick to who are hanging about, or the city 
him, and many of the Psalms of his rabble, from doing any mischief they 
own choosing. The last he selected please, but they do not attempt it.** 
was the fifty-first. He got his over- — Correspondence. 
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1857. and vigorously was Gubbins now doing bis ivork 
June 5-9. He had sunk the judge in the magistrate. His court 
was closed, and he had taken the Aveight of the 
executive upon him. And noiv, partly by the fear 
partly by the love he had inspired in the .hearts of 
the people, he held them in restraint, and the ccreat 
city lay hushed beneath his hand. 

rural there was extraordinary repose in 

trWts. ■’ cityr in the surrounding districts violence and 

anarchy arose with a suddenness that was quite 
astounding. It Avas not merely that the mutinous 
Sepoys, hanging about the adjacent villages, AA^ere 
inciting others to rebellion (this Avas to be expected) 
but a great movement from Anthin was beginninrr to 
make itself felt upon the surface of rural society and 
or a AA'hile all traces of British rule AA^ere rapidly dis 
appearing from the face of the land. Into the real 
character and general significance of this moyement 
1 do not purpose here to inquire. The investigation 
IS an extensive one, and must be deliberately under- 

in.nie. 

m LTw Native soldiery 

on the 4th of June was followed almost immediately 
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and dispossessed, theu’ agents being frequently mur- 
dered and their property destroyed.”* To arrest this 
i)ei\ dangei, which threatened to become a gigantic 
one, overwhelming, irrepressible, our people had now 
to put forth all their strength. 

On the 9th the Goveimment of India caused Martial 
Law to be proclaimed in the divisions of Benares and 
Allahabad. On the same day, Mr. Tucker, not know- 
ing that already the Legislature had provided the 
extiaoidinaiy powers which he soughtf — nay, even 
more than he sought wrote to the Governor- General, 
that he should place the Benares division 

beyond the reach of Regulation Law, and give every 
civil officer, having the full power of magistrate, the 
power of life and death.” “I would prefer this to 
Maitial Law, he added, “ as I do not think the greater 
proportion of the military can be intrusted with the 
power of life and death. The atrocious murders which 
have taken place have roused the English blood, and 
a very slight circumstance would cause Natives to be 
shot or hung. I would, therefore, much prefer re- 
taining the powers in the hands of those who have 
been accustomed to weigh and to value evidence 
No civilian is likely to order a man to be executed 
without really good cause. 

Time soon exploded the error contained in these 
last words. But the Benares Commissioner, thouo-h 
a little blinded by class prejudice, was right when he 
wrote about the hot English blood, which forbade 
the judgment of a cool brain, v Already our militar/ V 
officers were hunting down criminals of all kinds ^ 
and hanging them up with as little compunction as 

+ not receiTO the sanction Of the 

haJbeen (stk iv. dtaHS “f 

though passed on the 30th of May, | MS. Comspondence, 


1857. 

June 5 — 9. 


Jmic 0. 
Puiiiiory 
enactineuts. 
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thougli they had been pariah-dogs or jackals, or 
vermin of a baser kind. One contemporary writer 
has recorded that, on the morning after the disarm- 
ing parade, the first thing he sa-w from the Mint was 
a “ row of gallowses.” A few days afterwards military 
courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sen- 
tencing old and young to be hanged with indiscrimi- 
nate ferocity. These executions have been described 
as “ Colonel Neill’s hangings.” But Neill left Benares 
four or five days after the outbreak, and it did not 
devolve on him to confirm the sentences, of wdiich I 
have heard the strongest reprobation. On one occa- 
sion, some young boys, who, perhaps, in mere sport 
had flaunted rebel colours and gone about beatino- 
tom-toms, were tried and sentenced to death. One 
of the ofiicers composing the court, a man unsparino’ 
before an enemy under arms, but compassionate, as 
all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, 
went with tears in his eyes to the commanding officer,' 
imploring him to remit the sentence passed" against 
these juvenile offenders, but with little effect o^ the 
side of mercy.* And what was done with some show 
of formality, either of military or of criminal law 
was as nothing, I fear, weighed against what was 
done without any formality at all. Volunteer han<r. 
mg parties went out into the districts, and amatew- 
executionera were not wanting to the occasion. One 
gentleman boasted of the numbers he had finished off 

manner,” with mango-trees for 
gibbets and elephants for drops, the victhns of this 

nrast not in °3aX a Jiusband, a father, with all 

CMe as they wouM Wal?uird in P^sions of maturity 

Europe. te “ iXl equal sense of personal 

B a bv in 'Knfrkr,/? ?! . IZ! ^ f inaependence and responsibilitv. 



^ See especially a letter, written the Times^ and quoted at some Jengtli 
by a private of tlie Seveutj-eighth by Mr, Montgomery Martin. 
High&nderSi which was published in ■■ > '’*■ ' 
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1857. 
June 9. 


wild justice being strung up, as though for pastime, 
in “ the form of a figure of eight.” 

This, it is to be presumed, was the Martial Law, of 
which such graphic details have been given by con- 
temporary writers, without a prevision of publicity.* 
But the Acts of the Legislative Council, under the 
strong hand of the Executive, fed the gallows with 
equal prodigality, though, I believe, with greater 
discrimination. It was a special immunity of this 
Benares mutiny that the prison-gates were not 
thrown open, and the city deluged with a flood of 
convicted crime. The inmates of the gaol remained 
in their appointed places. But even this had its 
attendant evils. For as crime increased, 'as increase 
it necessarily did, prison-room was wanted, and was 
not to be found. The great receptacle of the criminal 
classes was gorged to ovei'flowing. The guilty could 
not be suffered wholly to escape. So the Gibbet dis- 
posed of the higher class of malefactors, and the Lash 
scored the backs of the lower, and sent them afloat 
again on the waves of tumult and disorder. But, 
severe as Guhbins was when the crisis was at its 
height, he restrained his hand when the worst had 
passed, and it had ceased to be an expedient of mercy 
to strike into the hearts of the people that terror, 
which diminishes crime and all its punitory con- 
sequences. 

Meanwhile, other sources of anxiety were develop, 
ing themselves in more remote places. One incident 
must be narrated here as immediately connected with 
the outbreak of the 4th of June. The story of the 
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Loodhianah regiment of Siklis lias not yet been fulh 
told. There was a detachment of it at Jaunjiore, a 
civil station, some forty miles from Benares. When 
news amved on the 5th of June that the Thirty- 
seventh had revolted, and were pouiing into the 
district, they made demonstrations of fidelity to their 
British officers; but when later tidings came that the 
head-quarters of their ovm regiment had been fired 
on by the Europeans, they rose at once in open 
mutiny. Lieutenant Mara, the officer connnandino- 
them, was shot down. Mr. Cuppage, joint-magistrate^ 
on his way to the gaol, shared tlie same fate The 
Treasury was plundered. And all survivino- Euro- 
peans, after a humiliating surrender of their arms 
were driven to seek 'safety in flight. British govern- 
meut was expunged, as it had been at AzirnguA, and 
Its chief representatives were glad to .find a hidiim. 
p ace for themselves in quarters which, a little time 

dust. 1 hen the station was given up to plunder- 
and the mutiny of a few Sikh merceniies 

^ The houses of 

the English were gutted and burnt. The soldiorv 
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appeared like the bursting of a bubble. The very 1SS7. 
presence of our fugitive people, though powerless 
and forlorn, was an offence and an abomination to 
the now-dominant class, who drove them from their 
sanctuary in the house of a friendly Rajah to take 
refuge in an indigo factory. And it became one of 
the Benares Commissioner’s greatest cares to rescue 
Mr. Fane and his companions from the dangers which 
then beset them. Having discovered their abode, he 
sent out “ a party of Europeans and volunteers to 
bring them into Benares.”* 

Troops viere now coming up every day from below. 
Benares was safe. Other stations were to be saved. upwLds. 
The best service that could be rendered to the State 
was the prompt despatch of reinforcements to the 
upper country — and most of all to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. This service was intrusted to Mr. Archi- 
bald Pollock.! True to his great historical name, he 
threw himself into the work with an amount of 
energy and activity which bore the best fruits. 

Every kind of available conveyance was picked up 
and turned promptly to account in the furtherance 
of the eagerly looked-for Europeans, whose appear- 
ance was ever welcomed by our peril-girt people as a 
great deliverance. Hor was want of sufficient con- 
veyance the only difficulty to be overcome. There 
was a want of provisions for Europeans, especially of 
flour and rum; and Mr. Tucker wrote eagerly to 
Lord Canning to send up commissariat stores of 
every kind for the soldiery, “ as European necessaries 
are not to be had here in any quantity.” He was 

* Mr. Tucker to Lord Canning, t The youngest son of General 
June 9th. In this letter the fugt- Sir George Polloek. He was then 
lives are said to have consisted of joint-magistrate of Benares, 
sixteen men, five ladies, tod eleven ,, , ' 

children. - ■ ' . k-, ^ 
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very eager at this time to save the treasure in neigh- 
bouring civil stations along the main line, as Mirza- 
pore and Ghazepore, and he sent parties of Europeans 
by steamer to bring it off in safety to Benares. It 
was, moreover, a great object to keep the white troops 
in motion, and thus to display European strength, 
first at one point, then at another, and by means of 
a few to make an appearance of manj’’, as in a mimic 
theatre of war. At once to have recovered Azimgurh 
and Jaunpore, from which we had been so ignomi- 
niously expelled, would have been a great stroke ; 
and the Commissioner wrote to Lord Canning, saying 
that if the Government would allow him to divert 
two hundred Europeans from the main line of opei’a- 
tions, the magistrates and other civil ofiicers might 
return to their posts, and British authority might be 
re-established. But troops could not be spared for 
the purpose, and it was left to another day and to 
other means, whereof due record will be made here- 
after, to prove to the people of those districts that the 
English had not been swept out of the land. The 
narrative must now follow the upward line of the 
Ganges to the next great city of note. 


seventy miles beyond Benares, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, lies the city of 
Allahabad.^ It has none of that wealth of structural 
beauty which rendera Benares so famous among the 
cities of the East. Its attractions are derived chiefly 
from ife position, at the extreme point or promon- 
toiy of tlk Doab, formed by the meeting of the 
waters. T^e broad rivers rushing down towards the 
se^ and ^ghng as they go their streams of varied 
colour and vaned motion-the one of yellow-brown. 
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thick and turbid, the other blue, clear, and sparkling* 
— the green banks between which they flow, the rich 
cultivation of the inner country dotted with groves 
and villages, make a landscape pleasant to the eye. 
But the town itself, principally situated on the 
Jumna, has little to command admiration. It has 
been called in derision by natives of Hindostan, 
“ Fukeerabad,” or the city of beggars ; but the Fort, 
which towers above it, massive and sublime, with the 
strength of many ages in its solid masonry, imparts 
peculiar dignity to the place. Instinct with the his- 
torical traditions of the two elder dynasties, it had 
gathered new power from the hands of the English 
conqueror, and, garrisoned by English troops, might 
almost have defied the world. 

It would be difiicult to exaggerate the military 
importance of the situation at the junction of the 
two rivers, commanding, as it does, the great fluvial 
thoroughfare of Hindostan, and also the high road by 
land from the Upper to the Lower Provinces. Both 
in a strategical and political sense, its secmity had 
ever been of great moment ; but the recent acquisi- 
tion of Oude had rendered it still more essential that 
it should be safely in hand. In this powerful fortress 
of Allahabad was an arsenal stored with all the 
munitions of war, and an array of guns in position 

* Historians and poets alike de- poetically, says : Tlie spot wliere 
%lit to describe the meeling of the the Sister Nuddees (Greek Nyades) 
waters. The half-modernised for- meet makes a magnificent prospect, 
tress/’ says Trotter, “ looks grandly The Ganges has a turbid, muddy 
down on the meeting of the clearer earrent — the Jumna, a sparkling 
Jumna with the yellow waters of the stream. Each at first tries to keep 
hrosid Gimges” (Ilistory of Ue liri-- itself distinct, , till, liappy to meet 
Umpire in hidid)-^ Waterfield after a long parting, they run into 
{Indian Ballads) sings of “ the sis- each other’s embrace, and, losing 
ters blue and brown/’ and again, themselves in one, flow in a common 

Where Yamuna leaps blue to stream. The Ganges strikes the 
Ganga’s arms.” And Blioloiiauth fancy as more matronly of the two 
Chunder^ {Travels of a Ilindoo)^ ' — the Jumna a gayer, youthful 
writing in prose, but scarcely less sister/^- • " . f 
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commaDding the approaches from the couritiy below. 
And their possession by the enemy would have been 
a disaster beyond compare. Some time before, Sir 
James Outram had suggested to Lord Canning the 
expediency of adopting measures for the greater 
security of Allahabad, and had waimcd him of the, at 
least possible, danger of such a mischance bofolling 
ns.* I do not know whether these warnings were 
remembered — warnins’s aftei-wards 
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Detacliments were posted in the Fort. The principal 1857. 
civil officers were Mr. Chester, the commissioner, and 
Sir. Court, the magistrate — ^both men of courage and 
resolution, not easily shaken or disturbed. They and 
the other civilians, as well as the military officers, 
dwelt in comfortable and pleasant garden-houses in 
the European station, without an anxious thought 
of the future to disturb them. 

In the eyes of the commanding officer, and, indeed. Colonel Simp- 
of every Englishman who held a commission under 
him, the Sixth was true to the core, and was tho- 
roughly to be trusted. It was one of those regiments 
in which the officers looked lovingly on their soldiers 
as on their children ; cared for their comforts, pro- 
moted their amusements, and lived amongst them as 
comrades. They had done so much for their men, 
and seen so many indications of what at least simu- 
lated gratitude and affection, that it would have been 
to their discredit if they had mistrusted a regiment 
which had such good reason to be faithful to the 
English gentlemen who had treated them with the 
kindness of parents. But the civil officers, who had . , 
none of the associations and the sjnnpathies whicli 
' made the centurions of the Sixth Regiment ever 
willing to place their lives in the hands of the native 
soldiery, saw everywhere grounds of siispicion and 
causes of alarm. There was evidently a wide-spread State of 
feeling of mistrust both in the City and in the Can- 
tonment.* All kinds of vague reports were in the 

^ Mr. Willock, joint magistrate, break in tlie city would follow an 
says in his official report, As each emeute of the soldiery. The men 
day passed some fresh rumour was of the city warned tlie^ magistrate 
circiilaled regarding the state of against the infidelity of the Sepoys, 
public feeling in the city. Agents and the Sepoys cautioned their offi- ',-t* . ■ 

of the rebel leaders were evidently cers against the city people, protest- J 

busy poisoning the minds of tlu? ing against the stales that had been * ' ■ " ' 
people. . , . The Bazaar was closed, circulated of their lukewarmness! 
ajid it was very evident that an out- towards Oovernmeiit.** ’ 



the glacis ot the jb ort, in a position commanded by our 
guns, and blown into the air if they disobeyed orders. 
Ihen it was said that the Sepoys had determined to 
prevent the treasure being moved into the Fort -f 
and again, that the Sikhs were conspiring with the 
Native Infantry for a joint attack upon the English. 
At the same time, the price of grain and of other 
kin^ of food rose in the market, and the common 
feeling of disquietude was enhanced by the discontent 
occasioned by the dearness of provisions, which w^as 
always attributed to the apncy of the English. 

In this state of uncertainty, Colonel Simpson pro- 

I-L lA regiment to the 
Avas strenuously opposed by Mr. 

. j ; w^as abandoned. 

eonTersationbetweena Native officer 
tv® Cavalrj and another 

of the Sixth. The former was said 
to have^ asked whether the Sixth 
would allow the treasure to be re. 
moved, and the latter to have an- 
swered, Some of them w’ould not 
nntil they had received their arrears 
of pay.’*^ “ma.” says Colonel 

oimpson, ' was immediately reported 
to the Adjutant, who did not credit 
p the 23rd I made poor Plun- 
kett and Stewart inquire into the 
business, and the latter reported to 
me there was no truth in it, as the 
JNative officer and men of the Sixth 
guard denied the accusation.” 


23. In this state of i ' ' " ' 

•‘“g posed to betake himself Avith his 

Fort. This movement 

Court, the magistrate, and the project 

* I have remarked, and wit h much 
umformity of observation, that these 
monstrous reports of “forcible con- 
version,’ or destruction of caste, 
werfe most rife where the Mahome- 
OM population was the densest, Al- 
MaW contained an nnusual num- 
ter of Mussulmans, whilst in Benares 
^ere was a great preponderance of 
todoos; but these reports appear 
; to have been circnlaied more freely 
in the former than in the latter city, 
t f was said that this ought to 

Simpson to the real state of his 

corps But the fact is, that the cir- 
cumstance referred to in the text 
was nothing more than an alleged 
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^ Official Beport ^ of Mr. Fendall to the Fort of the non-militarj males, 
Thompson, ofiiciating magistrate, whereas the official report states 
Colonel Simpson, in a narrative of that he. had in reality protested 
events with winch he has furnished against it. Colonel Simpson, how- 
me, says, On the 23rd of May, the ever, says, in another memorandum, 
ladies, children, and non-military that notice to this effect^^ (Le, 
were ordered into the Fort for seen- the removal of ladies, ciiildren, 
rity, in consequence of the various and non-military’’) **'was circulated 
reports received by the magistrate by the magistrate throughout the 
regarding the unsettled state of the station, and regimentally by two of 
city of Allahabad,^ aggravated by the his sowars.” Colonel Simpson says 
high price of grain.” It might be that it was signed both by himself 
gathered from this that the ^magis- and Court, 
frate had approved of the removal ^ "l! ' ^ 
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On the same evening a councU of the leading civil 
and military officers was held, and it was determined 
that the women and children only should he removed 
next morning into the Fort. But next morning, 
before daybreak, there was a change of plan. The 
order, which had decreed that “no (adult) male 
should he allowed to enter the Fort,” was cancelled, 
in spite of Court’s remonstrances, and two hours 
before noon “ there was a regular flight to the Fort 
of men, women, and children, carrying with them all 
the property they could.”* But later in the day the 
energy of the magistrate prevailed, and the non- 
military members of the community were enrolled 
into a volunteer guard, to patrol the city and station, 
accompanied by some mounted police. 

As the month wore ou to its close, appearances 
seemed rather to improve. Some apprehensions had Lip-loyaity. 
been entertained lest the great Mahomedan festival of 
the Eed, which was to be celebrated on the 25 th, 
should stir all the inflammatory materials gathered 
together in Allahabad into a blaze. The day, how- 
ever, passed over without any disturbance ; and at a 
parade held in the evening, two Sepoys, who, on the 
preceding day, had given up a couple of Mehwattees, 
charged with tampering with their fidelity, were 
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publicly promoted,* But this spasm of energy seems 
• to have been designed only to throw dust Into the 
eyes of the authorities. It is stated that, at the very 
same time, they were intriguing with the Oude 
Cavalry. Perhaps the arrest was designed to irritate 
the minds of the people of the city. If so, it was a 
successful movement ; for it was soon noised abroad 
that a rescue would be attemi>ted, and so the prisoners 
were removed to the Fort. 

After this tha’e were outward quietude and security 
for although with the new month there arose increased 
^excitement in the city, still more favoui’ablc appear- 
ances presented themselves in the cantonment. The 
Sepoys of the Sixth, seemingly not satisfied with the 
latent loyalty of quiescence, quickened into enerc^y 
and enthusiasm, and demanded to be led againti 
the rebels of Delhi. News of their noble olFer was 
promply telegraphed to Calcutta, and Lord Cannim. 
sent back by the wires a cordial expression of the 
thanks of Government. But to the civilians at least 
It was apparent that the danger was not passed, for 
every day the excitement became greater in the 

. viiy* 

™ from 

Benares that the Sepoys stationed there had risen in 
revo , and tto they had been dispersed by Neill’s 

Zed Forthhould be 

o ay, and no one, of whatsoever 

reckoned MaliOffied^T is iiwrderers. and 

cult to say whether they are mT they are faithful, un- 

nf or Hindoos j tlfey partte w ^ and serFants to those 

of both religions, and ’are the^t mZ. 

desperate rogues, in Indir -uff 578, nbil 
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colour or creed, admitted without a passport.* The 
next step was to guard the approaches to Allaluiliaxl. 
The road from Benares ran on the other side of the 
Ganges, which was crossed by a bridge of boats at 
a point nearly opposite to the Fort, to tlie suburb of 
Dax-ao-gunj. It seemed to be so certain that the 
Benares mutineers would make for Allahabad, tliat, 
on a requisition of the Magistrate, a Company of tin; 
Sixth was sent, with two guns, to defend tlio bridge 
by which the passage of the river must have been 
made. At the same time, a detachment of the Oude 
Irregular Cavalry was posted on an open space be- 
tween the bridge-head and the cantonment, so as to 
command all the approaches to the latter. And no 
one then seemed to doubt that those Native guards 
Avould defend the bridge and the station as staunchly 
and as truly as if the insurgents had been people of 
other races and other creeds. 

It will, perhaps, never be known to the fiill satis- 
faction of the historical inquirer whether the Sixth 
Eegiment was saturated with that deepest treachery 
which simulates fidelity for a time, in order that it 
may fall with more destructive force on its unsuspect- 
ing victim, or whether it had been, througliout tlie 
month of May, in that uncertain, wavering coiulition 
which up to the moment of the final outburst has 
no determined plan of operations. The ofliecrs of 
the regiment believed that the men 'were staumdi to 
the core. Outwardly, there wci'c no indications of 

M ■ 

* ^Erom tills period (May 25) night, and neitlier European nor 
until the 4ith of June^ more or less Native was allowed ingress or ogress 
excitement prevailed in the city of witboTit a pass, so as more partieu- 
Allahabad, and on that date the larly to guard against any tarnperers 
mutiny at Benares took place, and from Benares or from the eilv of 
was reported to me by telegraphic Alhiluibad /"- hf 
wire. On the same evening I ordered /le/ ' 

the Eort Gates to be closed, day and * 
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hostility. But when news came that the Native regi- 
ments at Benares had risen, and that the Europeans 
had fallen upon them, the long-abiding vacillation 
rose into robust resolution, and the regiment sprung, 
as it were, in a moment upon its prey. Whetlier it 
was in a wild panic of fear, believing that Neill and 
the Europeans ■would soon be. upon them, or whether 
in the belief that the time for action had now come, 
as they would probably soon be joined by the Sepoys 
from Benares, the evening of the 6th of June found 
them ripe for any deed of violence. 

But even as the sun w'as setting on that day — the 
last sun that ever-was to set upon this model regi- 
ment' — there was unbroken faith in its fidelity. The 
warning voice, however, was not silent. The Adju- 
tant of the Sixth received a letter from a non-com- 
missioned officer of the regiment, telling him that 
the news from Benares had caused much excitement 
in the Lines. The Adjutant took the letter to the 
Colonel. But Simpson could not admit that any- 
thing was wrong. He added, however, that at the 
sunset parade, which was to be held for the promul- 
gation of the thanks of the Governor-General to the 
regiment, the temper of the men would be clearly 
ascertained. 

Tiie Thanks- The parade was held. The thanks of the Gover- 
fwafe. Hor-General were read. The Commissioner, who 
had attended at the request of the Colonel, addressed 
the regiment in Hindostanee, praising them for the 
loyalty they had evinced. The Sepoys appeared to 
be in the highest spirits; and they sent up a ringing 
cheer in response to the stirring words. When the 
parade was over, the officers, for the most part, rode 
or walked to the Mess. With Colonel Simiison rode 
Captain I iunkett— an officer of the Sixth, who had 
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served for more than twenty years with the regiment. 1S57. 
He spoke with delight of the pride he felt in its JiiaeS. 
noble conduct, and his faith in its enduring fidelity. 

Thus conversing they rode to the Mess-house, where 
other officers had assembled, and were discussing the 
events of the day. Among them was Captain Birch, 
the Fort- Adjutant, who besought the Colonel to 
recall the guns posted at the Bridge of Boats and to 
post them in the Fort, where they were more needed. 

To this, Simpson esteeming the Fort to be his first 
charge, and having been warned not to trust the 
Sikhs, of whom the garrison mainly consisted, gave 
his consent ; and orders went forth for their recall.* 

There was a goodly gathering in the Mess-house, The last 
for the number of officers had been recently increased 
by the arrival of a party of young cadets, who had 
been oi’dered to do duty with the Sixth — mere boys, 
with the roses of England on their cheeks and the 
kisses of their mothers still fresh upon their lips. 
Without any sense of ills to come, old and young 
took their places at the dinner-table in perfect 
serenity of mind. There was at least one faithful 
regiment in the service ! The civilians, equally as- 
sured, went to their houses and dined ; and did as 
was their wont in the evening, wrapped themselves 
up in early slumber, or kept themselves awake with 
the excitement of cards. Some, indeed, who had 
slept in the Fort on the preceding night, were now 
again in their own homes. On no evening, perhaps, 
since the first startling news had come from Delhi 
and Meerut, had there been so little trepidation — so 
little excitement. But about nine o’clock the whole 

* These warnings came from Sir the Sikhs, and to man the Ifort wii h 
Henry Lawrence at Lucknow and all the Enropeans ayailable at Aliu- 
Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore. habad. 

Sinip&on was advised not io trust 
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European community of Allaliabad were startled by 
tbe sound of a bugle-call announcing the alarm. Tli'e 
Colonel had left the Mess, and was walking home- 
wards, when the unexpected sound smote upon his 
ears and urged him onward to his house, vdiere he 
called for his horse, mounted, and rode for the 
quarter-guard. Thither many other officers had re- 
paired on the first sound of the bugle-notes. The 
truth was soon apparent to them. The faithful Sixth 
had revolted. 

>e The story was this: The detachment sent to de- 
fend the Bridge had been the first to rise, as it 
had been first to learn how the guns had been turned 
upon the J^ative troops at Benares, and whilst Simp- 
son with his. officers was dining comfortably at the 
Mess-house, the orders, which he had despatched for 
the withdrawal of the Artillery from Darao-gunf had 
been sternly resisted. The Sepoy Guard, told off as 
an escort, rose against the ArtiUery-officer, Lieute- 
nant Harward, and declared that the guns should be 
taken not to the Fort, but to the Cantonment ; and 
the rest of the detachment turned out, armed and 
accoutred, to enforce the demand. True to the noble 

totornir7rt'''A^? Harward hastened 

to the post of the Oude Irregulars, which lay between 

the Bridge-head and the Cantonment, to brino- Z 

“r'* Th*: 

^Uiis. Ihe Irregulars were commanded by Lieute 
nantAlexander-a young officer of the hioLst pm 
mi&e—who at once responded to Harward’^ call Ind 
ordered out his men. Tardily and sulkily tW nm 
tended to obey. Whilst they were forming^ a blstilv 

m sound of the guns, grating alono- the roa<l tn 

i monn,ents, was distmefy a.^1 t nl ° 
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lars, headed by Alexander and accompanied by Har- 
ward, whom the former had mounted on a spare 
horse, then rode out to intercept the mutineers. 

Tliey soon came upon the party, under the broad 
light of the moon ; but when the order was given 
to charge the guns, and the English officers dashed 
at them, only three troopers responded to the 
stirring summons. The rest fraternised with the 
enemy. Alexander, as he rode forward and was 
rising in his stirrups to strike, Avas shot through the 
licart, and Harward narrowly escaped Avith his life.* 

The mutineers, Avho had befor-e sent out tAA'o of their 
party to Avarn their comrades, and had, it is stated, 
sent up signal rockets, now marched Avith the guns 
to the Lines, and AAdien their colonel appeared on 
parade, the AAffiole regiment was in the throes of 
rebellion. 

It was then too late for the Amice of authority to Escape of 
overaAve or to persuade. Simpson saw that there 
AAms great excitement on the parade-ground. Some 
of his officers were commanding their men to fall in, 
but there Avas little appearance of obedience. And 
Avhen he rode up to inqrure Avhy the guns had been 
brought on parade, two Sepoys of the Guard replied 
by firing upon him. Expostulation Avas Amin. A 
volley of musketry responded to his Avords : and he 
saAv that everywhere on the parade-ground the Sepoys 
Avere shooting doAvn their officers. Seeing that thei’e 
was no hope of saving the colours, he then rode to 
the left of the Lines, where some men of the Light 


^ “During tlie niglit, the few 
Irregulars wlio liad remained stauneli 
came in, bringing wick them the body 
of tiicir officer. Lieutenant Alesan- 
clcr, who had been shot, as before 
related- Ilts body boro witness to 


the mad cmelty of his enemies, for 
besides the shot in his breast, which 
killed him, were sabre-cuts all over 
his head and face/’— ifr. 

Mepori^ 
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Company, in Tfliom there still seemed to be a feeling 
of compunction, if not of regard for their chief, 
clustered, unarmed and unaccoutred, round his horse, 
and besought him to ride for his life to the Fort. 
Hoping still to save the Treasury, he rode, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Currie, in the direction of that 
building, but fired upon from all sides, he soon saw 
that the case was hopeless.* He had now well nigh 
run the gauntlet of danger, and though a ball had 
grazed his helmet, he had providentially escaped ; 
but opposite the Mess-house, as he galloped towards 
the Fort, the Guard formed in line at the gate and 
fired upon him. A musket-ball took effect on his 
horse ; but Simpson was still unhurt, save by a blow 
on the arm from a spent shot ; and the last dying 
effoits of his charger landed him safely within the 
wa,lls of the Fort., covered with the blood of the noble 
aniinal that had borne him. 

Meanwhile, others less fortunate had fallen beneath 
the musketry of the mutineers. Currie, who had ac- 
companied the Colonel to the Treasury, escaped the 
fire of the guards and sentries j Captain Gordon and 
Lieutenant Hicks escaped also, as did two of the 
cadets, to the Fort;t but Plunkett, with his score 
years of good service in the Sixth, Adjutant Steward, 
Quartermaster Hawes, and Ensigns Pringle and 
Munro were shot down on parade. Fort-Adjutant 
Biich and Lieutenant Innes of the Engineers were 

Treasury, if poss^tey? proSed in anJ cadets (Pearson 

that diJectiol wlenYwS t A! the Darao- 

diately fired on by tbe whole <»uard Thel Im? mutiny broke out. 

ofthirty-twomenononeCk^S and car- 

anight-picket of thirt7AfonThe Cantomnents. but, in 

other, ile detachment of the Third of tKo gemess to lom m the plunder 
Oude Irregnkr CaTalty remaS Lfferecl 

passire, and did not * f afterwards they 
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also killed, and eight of the unposted boj-ensig-ns 1SS7. 
were murdered iu cold blood by the insurgent June 6. 
Sepoj'S.* The poor boys were leaving the Mess- 
house, when the brutal soldiery fell upon them. 

Seven were slaughtered on the ground ; but one, a 
boy of sixteen, escaped with his wounds, and hid 
himself in a ravine. Having supported himself for 
some days, merely, it would seem, by water from a 
brook, he was discovered in his hiding-place, dragged 
before one of the insurgent leaders, and confined in a 
serai with a Native catechist. The faith of the 
convert was giving way to the sufferings -which he 
endured, when Arthur Cheek, who had been scarcely 
a month in India, exhorted his companion to be 
steadfast in the faith. “ Oh, my friend,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “ whatever may come to us, do 
not deny the Lord Jesus.” He was rescued, but he 
was not saved. On the 16th of June the poor boy 
died in the Fort from exposure, exhaustion, and 
neglected wounds, t 

It was fortunate that the bulk of our people were In tke Fort, 
shut up in the Fort, where no external perils could 
assail them. But there "was danger within the walls, 

A company of the Sixth formed part of the garrison, 

;ind the temper of the Sikhs was doubtful. When 
the noise of firing was first heard it was believed that 
the Benares mutineers had arrived, and that the 
Sepoys of Allahabad were giving them a warm re- 
ception. But at a later hour the truth broke in upon 
them ; and all doubt was removed by the appearance 

* It lias been commonly stated familiarly spoken of as tlie massacre 
tlmt these poor boys were killed of the “ poor little griffins.” 
whilst sitting at the * Mess-table. I f See Mi. Owen’s Journal It 
am assui’ed, however, on the best 1ms been erroneously stated else- 
authority that this is a mistake. Eew where that he died in the hpds of 
incidents of the mutiny have excited the enemy* on the day of Neill’s ar- 
greater horror than this, which is rival at Allahabad, the 11 th of June. 
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of tlie Commandant Siinf)son, smeared with the hlood 
of his wounded charger. His first care was to order 
the Sepoys of the Sixth to be disanned. This duty was 
entrusted to a detachment of the Sikh corps, under 
Lieutenant Brasyei’ — an officer who had won for 
himself a commission by his gallantry in the o-reat 
battles of the Punjab, and who now proved hi,s 
mastery over his men by forcing them to do a dis- 
tasteful service. With the news that the Benares 
Sepoys of the Piegular Army had been inoAvn down 
by the white troops, came also tidings that Gordon’s 
regiment had been riddled by our grape-shot. It 
was, therefore, fearfully imobable that the offended 
nationality of the Sikhs at Allahabad would rise 
against their Christian masters, partly in revenge and 
partly m fear. Happily the treasure was outside the 
hort. Had the design of bringing it within the walls 
not been abandoned, the love of loot aiid the thirst of 
blood would have prevailed together, and Allahabad 
might have been lost. 

It was, in truth, a most critical moment. Had 
the men of the Sixth Piegiment and the Sikhs then 
common cause with each other, the 
httle Christian garrison could have made but feeble 
resistance against such odds. The Sepoys, who were 
posted, for purposes of defence, at the main-gate, 

ordeKd to load their pieces ; so the,- tvere read^ 
for mmediate action. The Sikhs tt-er; drat™ 
fronting the main-gate, and before them were the 
^ns, manned by the invaUd Arffllerjonen from 

AnllfalL opon them, 

posted little knots of European volunteers, ^rmed 
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and loaded, ready on the first sign of resistance to 
fire down from the ramparts upon the mutineers. 
There is something very persuasive always in the 
lighting of port-fires, held in the steady hands of 
English virtillerymen. The Sepoys, charged to the 
brim mth sedition, would fain have resisted the 
orders of the white men, but these arrangements 
thoroughly overawed them. They sullenly piled 
arms at the word of command, and were expelled 
from the Fort to join their comrades in rebellion. 

The first danger -was norf- surmounted. Those who 
knew best what was passing in the minds of the 
Kative soldiery of all races, clearly saw the magni- 
tude of the crisis. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the disastrous consequences that would have ensued 
from the seizure and occupation by the enemy of the 
Fortress of Allahabad, with all its mighty munitions 
of -war. One officer, however, was prepared at any 
risk to prevent this catastrophe by precipitating 
another. Stimulated, perhaps, by the noble example 
set by Willoughby at Delhi, Russell, of the Artillery, 
laid ti’ains of gunpowder from the magazines to a 
point, at which he stood during the disarming of the 
Sixth, near the loaded guns ; and if mutiny had then 
been successful, he w'ould have fired the trains and 
blown the magazines, Avith all the surrounding build- 
ings, into the air.* The expulsion of the Hindostanee 
Sepoys, cfiected by Brasyer’s cool courage and ad- 
mirable management, averted for the moment this 
great calamity ; and all that was left undone, did 
itself afterwards by the help of the national character 
of the Sikhs. 

* I first read tills anecdote in Mr. authority of Mr. Court, the jnagis- 
Clive Bayley’s Official Report. Mr. trate, whose testimony is not to be 
B.iyloy lias stated the fact on the questioned. 
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^uch was the mutiny of the Sixth Regiment— in 
Rising in tbe j*® Purely military aspects one of the most remarkable 
City. in the whole history of the war, and, memorable in 
itself, stiU more memorable for its immediate popular 
results. For the great city rose in an instant. The 
suburbs caught the contagion of rebellion ; far into 
the rural districts the pestilence spread, and order and 
authority lay prostrate and moribund. If a general 
rising of the people had been skilfully planned and 
deliberately matured, there could not, to all outward 
appearance, have been a more simultaneous or a more 
formidable insurrection. But, in truth, there was no 
concert, no cohesion. Every man struck for himself. 
In not one of the great cities of India was there a 

more varied population than in Allahabad. But there 

’ was a greater preponderance than is often seen of the 
Mahomedan element. And it was a perilous kind of 
Mahomedanism; for large numbers of the ancient 
dependents of decayed Mogul families were cherishino- 
bitter memories of the past, and writhing under the 
universal domination of the English. The dan^rerous 
classes,^ indeed, were many, and they seem to have 
been ripe for revolt on the first sign of the rising of 
the soldiery. So, whilst the events above recorded 
were passing in the Fort, in the city and in the 
station were such tumult and confusion as had never 
been known before. All through the night of the 
bth of June licence and rapine had full sway. The 
^ol was broken open, and the prisoners released. 

of conTOted criminals, with the irons 
till ratthng on their limbs, rushed forth, to the con- 
sternation of the peaceful inhabitants, to turn their 
newly-acquired liberty to account in the indulgence 
f aU the worst passions of humanity. To the English 
station they made their way in large bodies, shouting 
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and yelling as they went; and every European or 
Eurasian who crossed their path was mercilessly 
butchered on the spot. The houses of the Christian 
inhabitants were plundered; and the flames from our 
burning bungalows soon lit up the skies and pro- 
claimed to many in the Fort that their pleasant 
homes would soon be only heaps of ashes. And 
there was a mighty pillage in the quarters of the 
Christian shopkeepers and the wharfs and warehouses 
01 the steam companies. The railway-works were 
destroyed.* The telegraphic wires were torn down, 
i 1 our people outside the Fort were ruthlessly put 
to death by the insurgents, and it has been said with 
every possible aggravation of cruelty. All the tur- 
bulent population of the great city turned out to 
glut them vengeance against the Feringhees, or fo 
gratify their insatiate thirst for plunder. And with 
t went not only the Sepoys, Avho, a day before, 
lad licked our hands, but the superannuated pen- 
sioners of the Company’s Native Army, who, though 
feeble for action were blatant in council, and were 
earnest m their efforts to stimulate others to deeds of 
cowardice and cruelty.f Law and authoritv were 
for a while, prostrate in the dust ; whilst over the 

£« I'? £q£ 

growtl/of the superstitious feelkS tWes chopS to .7.% “ 
tfcork (pp.l90 SryrlXuol f torCJ 


veutii?:e to declare. Tliere was ap- 

parently a great fear of the engines, 
tor the insurgents brouglit the guns 


uuocjcu uu oayonets. 

r oremost in the commission of these 
atrocities were the pensioners. . 
Ihese men, unable from tlieir’im 


be afraid of approaclun-i them a. U,! ? j °i inflicting tortures of 

though they were livSonX. 1^,! most diabolical nature. They 
t See tlie Eed Pamnhlpt m tliese villaniei 

author states that he gives faX otiferff^Mf^^^n 
“from an undoubted soSe“--one example.” 





town to loot tlie inhabitants. Our 
friend^ as well as his other neigh- 
bours, were soon eased of all their 
valuables, but were spared their lives 
on promise of allegiance to their (the 
Native) Government /^ — Travels of a 
IlindoOi hy Bkohnaidii Cfnmtien 
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Cotwallee, or head-quarters of the city police, the 
green flag of the Prophet declared the supremacy of 
Mahomedan rule. 

Nor was it only against the white-faced Europeans 
and the Christian people of the half-blood that the 
fury of the disatfected was at this time levelled. In 
some quarters of Allahabad wei’e a large number of 
quiet settlers from the plains of Bengal, and manj^ 
others drawn thither by the exigencies of their re- 
ligion — peaceful pilgrims to the sacred Pryag. If to 
be a Bengallee were not at that time held in the 
Noi’th- Western Provinces to be the next thing to a 
Christian, it was at least knoAvn that he was an 
unwarlike, feeble personage, likely to have money in 
his possession, and small means of defending it. 
Upon tliese hai’mless people the “budmashes” fell 
heavily, and established a reign of terror among 
them. Their property was seized, their lives were 
threatened, and only spared by abject promises to 
disgorge the savings of a life, and to swear allegiance 
to the restored Government of the Mosul.* 

To sack the Treasury was commonly the first 
thought of the insurgents, alike of military mutineers 
and criminals from the streets and bazaars. But the 
coin lay untouched during the night under a Sepoy 
guard, and the first impulses of personal gTeed were 
restrained by some feeling of nationality which had 
found entrance into thedr breasts, though only on the 
briefest tenure. It was agreed that the treasure 

* *' The Bengallees cowered in 
fear, and awaited witliin closed doors 
to have t heir throats cut. The women 
raised a dolorous crj at the near 
prospect of death. Erom massacring 
tiieir ofSeers, and plundering the 
Treasury, and letting open the gaol- 
birds, the Sepoys spread through the 
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s lould be carried in its integrity by tlie regiment to 

tb^ Tr services, at tlie feet of 

self-devotion seems to have 

the Sixth ' morning the Sepoys of 

c Sixth aie said to have assembled on the parade- 

ground, and to have voted for the repudiation of this 

patriotic scheme Soon after noon they went to the 

rreasurj., opened its doors, and began to serve oj 

le money-bags. Each Sepoy took as many rupees 

as he could carry, and when the whole had Lisfed 

themselves, they left what remained to the predatory 

classes, convicted and unconvicted, of the city. Then 

there was very little more thought of the national 

cause, of Delhi, or of Behaudur Shah. As a regiment 

the Sixth disbanded itself, and- each soldier, carryin<^ 

IS spoil, set out for his native village. But the spirit 

of lapine had been roused in all the adjacent country; 

and there were many who, in the absence of white- 

Se bl!T f ’ r reluctant to plunder 
the black. And it is suspected that very few of the 

sepoys, carryung off an ample provision for the re- 
mainder of their lives, ever lived to spend the money 
in the ease and dignity of their native homes.* ^ 

peri O'xie.S.Wlio.i. 
peiisneo m the Dangetic villages not far from the 

city. For as at Benares, so at Allahabad, the pea- 
santry rose at once under their old Talookhdars, who 
had been dispossessed by the action of our law- 
courts; and there was anarchy in the rural districts 

The auction purchasers-absentee proprietors-dwelt 

"Tots had no sympathy ' 

with them. For their own sakes they were eager but , 

of ruiie'es (about*800°000O were in Sepoy carried off three or four 
the AHahabad 
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Dilrja, 
and Barra* 


The Afoula- 

rm. 


feeble supporters of Government ; all the muscle and 
sinew of the agricultural races were arrayed against 
us. Indeed, it soon became painfully apparent to 
the British authorities that the whole country was 
slipping away from them. For not only in the dis- 
tricts beyond the Ganges, but in those lying between 
the two rivers, the rural population had risen. The 
landowners there were principally Mahomedans, and 
ready to join any movement which threatened to 
drive the English from the land. It was there, too, 
in the Doab that Brahminism was most powerfull}- 
eiithroned. The point where the Ganges and the 
Jumna meet, kno^m as the Pryag, is one of peculiar 
sanctity in the estimation of Hindoos, and the Priest- 
hood, therefore, were strong in numbers and in in- 
fluence. The gathering of the pilgrims was a source 
of wealth to them, and they believed that if the 
supremacy of the English were overthro-wn their 
gains Avould be greater and their power on the 
ascendant. So these “ Pryag- wallahs” stirred up the 
Hindoo population of the Doab ; and soon there was 
scarcely a man of either faith who was not arrayed 
against us. But on the further bank of the Jumna 
affairs were more propitious. There were incidental 
risings, plunderings and burnings of villages, but 
more on the surface than on the Ganges or in the 
Doab. For it happened that some powerful Rajahs, 
whose interest it was to maintain oi’der, either sided 
with the English or maintained a discreet neutrality 
whilst the tumult was at its worst, and rose up to aid 
us when the star of our fortune again began to 
ascend.* 

After the lapse of a few days, the first orgies of 
crime being over, and there being nothing more to 
plunder and little more to destroy, the universal 

9 See Mr» Eendall Thompson's Official Narrative. 
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rapine, with all its distractions and confusions and 
internecine conflicts, began to take a more consistent 
shape, and something like an organised rebellion 
arose in its place. There was a man known as the 
‘‘ Moularee,” around whom the insurgent population 
gathered, as he proclaimed the restored rule of the 
Emperor of Delhi. Whence he sprung few people at 
the time could say. But it was known at a later 
period that he came from one of the Mahomedan 
villages in the Doab, which had gone into rebellion. 
l\laking great pretensions to sanctity, and investing 
himself with the character of a prophet as well as of 
a ruler of men, he stimulated the dormant fanaticism 
of the people, and roused them to array themselves 
against the Feringhees. Establishing his head-quarters 
in the Chusroo Bagh — a spacious walled garden, in 
which were some tombs, held in high veneration — 
he simulated the possession of miraculous powers, by 
some obvious trickeries, which deluded his excited 
followers, and for awhile he was recognised as Go- 
vernor of Allahabad. It little mattered who or what 
he was, so long as he was strong in his hatred of the 
English, and could induce the Mussulman population 
to believe that the Mahomedan djmasty would soon 
be restored. So for a little time he succeeded in 
setting up the likeness of a providonal government, 
and the name of the Moulavee was on the lips of all 
the followers of the Prophet. Telling them that the 
Book of Fate declared the speedy extinction of the 
white race in India, he urged his people, day after 
day, to attack the Fort; but, though they made 
sundry demonstrations, they kent at a discreet dis- 
tance from our guns.* 

^ Some of tlie^ cotemporary ac- gatbns Imve not tbrown mticli Jiglit 
coir.its state that it was rnfficiilt to upon the snbjeoi From a high civil 
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trace cither the name or origin of 
the Mouiavee, and my later investi- 


authority, who had the best oppor- 
tunity of ascedaimng the history of 
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But this state of things was not to he suffered much 
longer to endure. The man, who, by his timely 
energy, had saved Benares, w'as now pushing on for 
the rescue of Allahabad. The one true soldier that 
w^as needed to put forth a strong hand to smite down 
the growing rebellion in the Gangetic Provinces w^as 
hurrjdng upwards, with a little band of English 
fighting men, to show that the national manhood of 
the country had lost nothing of the might that had 
enabled it to establish the empire of the Few in the 
vast territories of the Many. Having sent forward 
an advanced party of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Arnold, and made over the command of Benares to 
Colonel Gordon, Heill left that place with another 
party of his regiment, and pressed on by horse-daw'k 
to Allahabad. Arnold had reached the Bridge of 
Boats on the 7th, but he had been unable at once to 
cross, as the passage was held by the mutineers, and 
thei’e had been some delay in sending a steamer to 
bring them across the river to the Fort. Their arrival 
did something to establish confidence in the garrison, 
but the news that HeiU was coming did still more. 
The old high spirit of self-reliance had never waned ; 
and it was still felt that a handful of European 
soldiers under a commander, with a clear head and a 
stout heart, might hold Allahabad against the whole 
world of mutiny and rebellion. 

tbe man, I can learn only t.liat “lie a schoolmaster, had gained some re- 

was not known in the district before spect in his tillage by his excessive 
the mutiny/ and was ^'‘'said to be sanctity* and on the first spread of 
an enussarj from Lnclcnow.” The the rebelliorij the Mahomedan Zcmiii- 
best amount I hat I can find is ihat dars of Pergimnah Chail, ready to 
given by Mr. mllock in his official follow any leader, placed this man at 
report. At this time,” he says, their head, and marched to the city, 
the city am suburbs were held by proclaiming him Governor of the 
a body of rebels under the now well- district in the name of the King of 
known Moulavee Lyakut Ali. This Delhi.” 

^ mail, a weaver bj'caste, and by trade . 
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ALLAHABAD, 

Gn the l ltli of June Neill arrived. As he entered 1S57. 
the gates of the Fort, the Sentry exclaimed, “Thank 
God, sir, you’ll save us yet!” Lord Canning, whoiSr'”^ 
saw clearly that he had now at his disposal one of 
the men most wanted in such a crisis, had commis- 
sioned the electric %vires to instruct the Colonel of 
the Madras Fusiliers to take command at Allahabad ; 
and Neill had hastened upwards, under the burning 
heats of June, with a disregard for self, which well 
nigh cost him his life.* He had obtained entrance 
into the Fort, not without great personal risk ; and 
otdy the indomitable will within him kept him from 
succumbing to the fierce rays of the noon-day sun. 

For some time after his arrival he could sustain him- 
self only by continually lying down and drinking 
large quantities of champagne and water. But he 
never for a moment doubted his capacity to gi’apple 
successfully with the difficulties before him ; whatso- 
ever might be his physical prostration, he had no 
mental shortcomings, no deterring sense of responsi- 
bility to enervate and arrest him. “I had always 
the greatest confidence in myself,” he wrote at this 
time to the partner of his life; “and although I felt 
almost dying from complete exhaustion, j-et I kept 
up my heart.” Whatever the conjuncture might be, 
it was the nature of the man to rise to the height of 
the occasion — “to scorn the consequence and to do 
the thing.” He had long been looking for an oppor- 
tunity, and, now that it had come, he was not one to 
succumb to the assaults of bodily weakness, and to 

^ I was quite done up by my • going on, I was obliged to sit dowa 
clasli from Benares, and getting into in tbe batteries and give my orders 
the Fort in tiiat noonday lieat. I and directions. . . . Bor several days 
was so exhausted for days, that I I drank champagne and water to 
was obliged to lie down constantly, keep me — loiter from Ci^knd 
1 con id only sit up for a few minutes MeiU to Im Wife* MB* 
al a time, and wiuii our attacks were mce.., ' 
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1S57. halt mtlx the goal before him. He was not a “ Sepoy 
Juuell. pgj neithei’ any credulity nor any 

tenderness' to deter him from striking root-and-branch 
at the black soldiery who had betrayed us, and the 
people who ivere rising into rebellion on the ruins of 
the Native Army, 

He took in the position of affaii's at a glance. On 
his way from Benares, he had seen that the whole 
country on the banks of the Ganges was in a state of 
anarchy and confusion, and he knew that already the 
rising had become something more than a military 
mutiny * At Allahabad, his first thought was, that it 
was a wonderful interposition of Providence that the 
F ortress was still in our hands. “ How- the place has 
not fallen,” he wrote, “that is, not been taken by the 
Sikhs, is a wonder. They appear to be petted and 
made much of. The enemy are all around us ; we 
are kept within the Fort. I shall settle that part of 
it ere long.” And he did settle it. The Fort had been 
invested and menaced by the enemy. Neill’s first 
impulse was to prove that the English could do naore 
June 12, than defend themselves. On the morning after his 

SoL Fort guns on the 

• . village of Darao-gunj, which was held by a large 
body of insurgent rabble, and then sent fonvard to 
the attack detachments of Fusiliers and Sikhs, who 
cleared the village, burnt it, and regained possession 
of the bridge, which Neill afterwards repaired. A 
further detachment of a hundred men of the Fusiliers 
came up on that day, under the command of Major 
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Steijhenson, and passed over without interruption to 1 S 57 . 
the Fort. June 12— li. 

Neill now felt himself strong enough for any Remoirai of 
emergency. The first suggestion of this increased 
strength was the removal of the Sikhs from the Fort. ° 
Fort, in truth, they were fast demoralising our own 
people in the gai-rison. They had been going in and 
out revelling in the pillage, and the Volunteers had 
been by no means behind them in predatory activity, 
especially in the direction of the “six dozen cases” 
of strong drink. The stores of the European mer- 
chants and the go-downs of the river steam-com- 
panies, with all their undelivered consignments, had 
been plundered ; and beer, wines, and spirits were as 
plentiful as water in the Fort. The Sikhs brought in 
large supplies of liquor of all kinds, drank what they 
could, and sold the rest to the Europeans. The 
finest champagnes of Clicquot and Perrier- Jouet, and 
the best brandies of Martel and Hennessey, were sell- 
ing for sixpence a bottle. So a reign of intoxication 
commenced which, for a w'hile, subverted all mili- 
tary authority, and made us as helpless as children. 

This was an enemy for -which NeiU was not prepared ; 
but his clear brain soon discerned the means of meet- 
ing and subduing it. He directed the Commissariat 
Officers to purchase, at the prices asked by the Sikhs, 
all the liquor remaining in their hands, and to lodge 
it securely in the Government stores. This done, the 
removal of the Sikhs to quarters outside the Fort was 
comparatively easy; but it was not to be done by ' ; 
force. He had taken counsel with Braisyer and with ' 
the energetic Magistrate Court, and it had been de- 
termined that the characteristic greed of the Sikhs . 
should still be stimulated by thoughts of the plunder 
of some of the rebel zcmindarrees. So they were ■ 
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persuaaea to take up a position in some old Govern- 
ment buildings outside the Fort, commanded by tlie 
guns on its ramparts. 

■e _ Having thus overcome the difficulties which lay in 
his path, Heill addressed himself earnestly to the 
work before him — the dispersal of the rebels and the 
restoration of order. On the loth of June, havino- 
sent off the Christian women and children in a river 
steamer to Calcutta, he turned his available resources 
to the best account, and made an impression on the 
enemy, which greatly disheartened and enfeebled 
them. Having directed the guns of the Fort to open 
upon the villages or suburbs of Eydgunj and Moole- 
guiij, he sent Harward, with a howitzer and a party 
of volunteer riflemen on board a steamer, to operate 
from the river, and marched a detachment of Fusiliers, 
bikhs, and Irregular Cavalry upon the villages, with 
orders to scour them thoroughly and penetrate into 
the country beyond. The land party met with 
stalwart opposition, but the rush of the Sikhs was 
irresistible They swept through the villages, and 
uch was the ten’or that our demonstration on that 
day inspired, that when night fell, the Insuro-ent 

Ihe outtSt of 

f h r r among them was youn^ Cheek 

Bpota/and w,ro"i 


► tib toat time being as valuable 

iropean soldiers. “These gen- 
m volunteers,” he oharacteris- 
? <*d(]ed, “ behave so ia,wlessly 
msubordinately, ti.at I have 

teiieri to shoot or hang a few if 

CIO not Improve.” 
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prove, “ On the 17th the Magistrate proceeded to 
the Cotwallee, and there restored his own authority 
and installed his own officers.” “ No resistance,” it is 
added, “ was offered, and the wffiole place seemed 
deserted.”* A terrible rumour had been running 
through the streets of Allahabad. It had been re- 
ported that the English in the Fort were about to 
bombard the city. What was the origin of the story 
it is hard to say. It may have grown up, as other 
rumours grew up, in the hotbed of a people’s fears ; 
or it may have been propagated by those whose in- 
terest it was to sweep out the insurgents, f But from 
wdiatsoever source it sprung, it was almost magical in 
its effects. Nothing that the Moulavee and his lieu- 
tenants could do to reassure the minds of the people 
had availed to allay the panic and restrain the flight, 
and before nightfall, on the day .of Neill’s victory, 
according to the Moulavee’s own story, “ not a house 
was tenanted, and not a light was to be seen in 
the city.” Lyakut Ali himself had escaped towards 
Cawnpore. 

On the 18th, Neill marched out again wdth his 
whole force. Sending one detachment to attack the 
Pathan village of Derryabad and the Mehwattee 
villages of Syderbad and Russelpore, he led the main 

* Report of Mr. Pendall Tliomp- it with shot and shell. To show 
soil. tbe sincerity of tlieir advice, these 

t The following is the Monlavee’s men, with their followers, set off, 
account of the evacuation. *"Sorae giving out to all that they had left 
evil-ttdndcd _ men,” he said, ‘‘ who their houses and property to God^s 
had sided with * the accursed ones,’ protection, and were going to save 
urgedtimt for a time theEort would themselves by flight. On hearing 
be a safe retreat, and that if they this fearful report, the people, not- 
wouid remain in it a few days longer, withstanding my repeated injunc- 
thev (the evihminded Natives) would tions, commenced a precipitate flight, 
contrive to spread abroad in the city with their families and goods.”-— 
fcarfui^ reports that the English were Pemannah addressed by the Moulmee 
preparing the Artillery of the Fort Zyaknt Al% upparmtlytu the King 
to chisiroy the city, and that before of PelhL^^Buppkment to Allahabad 
dawn they would begin bombarding Offieitd Warrative* - 
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uoay into the city, which he found deserted, and 
afterwards halted them in the now-desolated canton- 
ment on the old parade-ground of the Sixth. Tlie 
fighting was now over. The work had been done. 
The English were masters, not merely of the Fort, 
but of the recovered city, and the European station 
from which they had been driven scarcely two ’sveeks 
before. And now there lay before them the great 
question — the most difficult, perhaps, wffiich soldier-s 
and statesmen ever have the responsibility of solving 
— whether, after such convulsions as have been 
illustrated in these pages, true righteousness and 
true wisdom consisted in extending the hand of 
mercy and aiming at conciliation, or in dealing out a 
stern and terrible retribution. Our soldiers and 
statesmen in June, 1857, at Allahabad, solved the 
question in practice by adopting the latter course. 


Retribution, 


..XXV. jilbLury me Depoy war-^oyei* 

vhole length and breadth of the country which 
essed its manifold horrors— there is no darker 
1 than that which gathered over Allahabad in 
terrible summer. It is an early chapter of the 
mcle^ of the great conflict of races which I am 
•writing; and though foul crimes had even then 
committed by our enemies, they were li.tffit in 
larison with what -were to come, and the retribu- 
also was light.* Perhaps, however, the English- 

3 foilpwins inkml Jonniaf lia»gmg. This 

iate Juiiel7,,MS • “A Smvw tfaJ. Mfortunate wretch I 
,CoaU>, 
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man had at tliis time a keener sense than afterwards 1S57. 
possessed him of the humiliation which had been 18 — SB 

Upon his conquering race. Much of the anguish was 
in the novelty of the thing. The sting, though it 
struck deeper, was afterwards less" severely felt, be- 
cause the flesh had become indurated, and the nerves 
were more tensely strung. So it happened that w'hilst 
the first bitterness of our degradation — ^the degrada- 
tion of fearing those whom we had taught to fear us 
—was stiU fresh upon our people, there came a sudden 
accession of stout English hearts and strong English 
hands, ready at once to punish and to awe. Martial 
Law had been proclaimed ; those terrible Acts passed 
by the Legislative Council in May and June were in 
full operation ; and soldiers and civilians alike were 
holding Bloody Assize, or slaying Natives without 
any assize at all, regardless of sex or age. Afterwards, 
the thirst for blood grew stronger still. It is on 
the records of our British Parliament, in papers sent 
home by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
that “ the aged, women, and children, are sacrificed, 

to perform. ^ God grant I may have nings and her father, a clergyman at 
acted with justice. I know I have Delhi, are both brutally murdered in 
with severity, but under all the cir- the palace before the king, she, poor 
rumstances I trust for forgiveness, creature, subjected to the most un- 
I have done all for the good of niy heard-of indignities and torture be- 
country, to re-establish its prestige forehand.” £ have already stated 
and power, and to put down this that Miss Jennings was murdered, 
most barbarous, inhuman insurrec- not in the presence of the king, and 
tion. The instances of refined cruelty, that she was not outraged page 
treachery, and the most brutal bar- 80). Mrs. Chambers was murdered 
barity, are too numerous. One poor as is stated, by a butcher, and 
Irtdy, Mrs. Macdonald, at Meerut, her murderer was hung page 
near her confinement, is brutally 69). I can find no evidence of the 
treated ; has her nose, ears, hands, mutilations said to have been indicted 
and breasts cut of, and at last has on Mrs. Macdonald. I have quoted 
tlie child cut out of her. Mrs. this passage from NeilFs Journal 
Chambers, a beautiful young girl, mainly to show that he had a strong 
only just come out married from religious sense of his responsibility, 
home, at the same place, has her and that. Ms,, executions were not as 
iliroat cut by a butcher, hliss Jen- numerous as has been asserted. 
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JunefsLso. f of rebellion.”* They were not 

deliberately banged, but burnt to death in their 
viUages— perhaps now and then accidentally shot 

£f bo"^? or to record 

their boastings in writing, that they had “spared 

no one, and that “peppering away at niglers” 

w^ yery pleasant pastime, “ enjoyed amazin|lv”t 

And It has been stated, in a book patronised by hi od 

official authonties, that “for three months eioht 

sunstrto suniW^o 

sunsetto take down the corpses which hun^r at the 

™rbeT„t“h “A thou. 

sand beings had been thus “summarily disposed of 
and launched into eternity. 

I merely state these things. There are some oues 
mns so stupendous that human weakness may we l’ 
leave it to the Almighty Wisdom to decide them^^ 
There is a dreadful story to be told in anotrer chip ter' 

l=«n of TJoiversal Tolera&„ A J‘ y T 
lemg wantog, b Native legends and ^ 

— e vieti.s .\rA?:zror.-r 

* 1 aDers t* . ■ ^ 
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vengeance; and these stories may have as deep a 
pathos as any that rend our own hearts. It may be, 
too, that the plea of provocation, which invests the 
most sanguinary acts of the white man in this deadly 
struggle with the attributes of righteous retribution, 
is not wholly to be rejected when urged in extenua- 
tion of the worst deeds of those who have never 
known Christian teaching. 


Whilst Neill was thus re-establishing British Preparations 
authority at Allahabad, he was depressed b}^ thea^v^ce. 
thought of the danger surrounding his countrymen 
at Cawnpore and Lucknow, and eager to equip a 
force with the utmost possible despatch for the relief 
of those important posts. Men were available for 
the purpose, but means were wanting. The scarcity 
of provisions suitable to the English soldier, con- 
cerning w'hich Mr. Tucker had written to Lord 
Canning, and which the Governor-General was taking 
prompt measures to rectify, was one great impedi- 
ment to the desired movement. There was, too, a 
want of carriage. Large numbers of Coihmissariat 
bullocks had been collected for the service of the 
Army, but, on the first burst of the rebellion, the 
insurgents had swept them away, and of all the losses 
we sustained this was, perhaps, the most grievous. 

Then, too, there was a want of tents. There was a 
want of well nigh everything required by British 
troops in the worst part of the Indian summer, when : 

the intolerable heat might any day be followed by 
deluging rains, which would quickly turn the baked 
earth into a great morass. h : / 

It was no fault of the Commissariat at this time 

that the arrangements progressed so slowly. Captain , ■ 
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Davidson, wlio was at the head of the department, 
■30. did all that could be done to collect supplies and car- 
riage ; but the convulsions of the preceding fortnight 
had dispersed the people upon whom he would have 
relied for aid, and well nigh destroyed the resources 
of the place. Those who would have come forward 
as contractors at such a time, had fled in dismay — 
some from the violence of the insurgents, and some, 
in ignoi'ant terror, from the anticipated retribution of 
the English — and many had returned to find them- 
selves ruined. Property was destroyed. Industry 
was paralysed. The great incubus of fear pressed 
universally upon the trading classes. Whether more 
might have been done, at the commencement of the 
outbreak, to save the supplies then in hand — both 
the property of the Government and of private indi- 
viduals— 'Was not now the question. Davidson had 
to deal with things as they were, and it was not his 
fault that in the last week of June they did not wear 
a different complexion. Eager as Neill was to push 
forwards, he could not discern in this delayed depart- 
mental action any just ground of complaint. It was 
clear to him that the evil lay in the circumstances of 
his position, not in the incapacity of his agents.* 

* It is rigM tliat Neill’s opiaion the Commissariat were confined to 
on this subject should, be stated in the Port entirely. The steamer 
his own words. Great blame was Godowns had been gutted, the basaar 
cast on the Commissariat by eotem- np to the "walls of the Port plun- 




the choleea. 

id soon a greater evil befel him 
waiting for means to 
sra swept down i 
with terrific suddenness, 
veather, the constant 


for whilst he 

equip the relieving force 
upon his troops and struck 

-s. The intense heat of 

wholesome food, and the 

hquois, combined to facilitate its pestilenfifll * 
hroachee On the 23td of June thel^L“ent 

b n.ed t™ty three nights ago, at one funeral,” Jotl 
an officer of the Fusiliers, “and the shrieks of tte 
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wanting to the Bntish Commander. The reiU of 
^ror had done its sure work. Camp-foUowers of aU 
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1857. them.* For everywhei’e the terror-stricken Natives 
J.me 18-30. gtood aloof from the chastising Englishmen. It was 
as though we had dried up the wells and destroyed 
the crops, from which we were to obtain our suste- 
nance. Without the aid of the Natives we could do 
nothing; and yet we were doing our best to drive 
them far beyond the glimmer of our tents. 

And so the last day of June found Neill still at 
Allahabad. Not a single Eui’opean soldier had been 
sent to succour Cawnpore. But on the afternoon 
of that day a detachment was to start under Major 
Eenaud of the Madras Fusiliers. It consisted of four 
hundred European soldiers, three hundred Sikhs, one 
hundred troopers of Irregular Cavaliy, and two guns. 
Eenaud, a fine soldier, with his heart in his work, 
had received written instructions from Neill as to 
his course of action ; and he had become the not 
unwilling recipient of orders to inflict a terrible retri- 
bution upon all suspected of guilty complicity in 
the foul designs of the enemy. But indiscidminate 
slaughter was no part of the commission. “ Attack 
and destroy,” wrote Neill, “ all places en route close 
to the road oceupied by the enemy, but touch no 
others; encourage the inhabitants to return, and 
instil confidence into all of the restoration of British 
authority.” ^ Certain guilty villages were marked out 
for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them were 
to be slaughtered. All Sepoys of mutinous regiments 
not giving a good account of themselves were to be 
hanged. The town of Futtehpore, which had re- 

that coTrered, too, that “ there were but 
dhoolics available (altliough 
there are but few ■ a considerable number of these was 

fare thet^fn™ ^ ^ foi' the. projected 

vLta*ps of b«™oV f proper ^ad- expedition), and all materials for 

for tins hnf^sMwn making others were wantiag, as well 

lor tins Hot season.”. It was dis- as workmen.” 
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cleotio^'ed, with all their inhabitants. “ All heads of Juao so. 

Futtehpore, to be hanged. 

If the Oepiity-Collector is taken, hang him, and have' 

Jus heaa cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 
aiahonmdan) buildings of the town.”*' And whilst 
ffenauds column, with these terrible instructions, 

^as to advance along the straight road to Cawnpore 
Captain Spurgin, with another detachment, was to 
take a steamer up the Ganges to the same point, to 
co-operate wffh Renaud on his march, to anchor as 
near as possible to \\ heeler’s entrenchments, and to 
pkce the vessel at Sir Hugh’s disposal for the rescue 
ot the women and children, the sick and the wounded 
of his distressed garrison. ’ 

strucSns wlfbf ai)m- 


rayTd M; CouVcil^^ 

May 80 (already recited) ^ Act of 

powers given inutile former: “By Act ]^o’’^Xir 

6tii of June, provision was mad/fnr i ‘ f P'dssed on the 

of exciting nmiiny or sedition in fho persons convicted 

to the punishment of death and the liabic 

persons guilty of barbou^g such offeSrf werf m 

piinislimeiit. Power was also o*fvpn fry rv. ^ Giade iiabie to heavy 
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might seem to be some taint of bitterness in these 
words. But Neill did not slacken in his exertions 
because the brigade, which he had hoped himself to 
command, %yas to be commanded by another. He had 
learnt some days before that it would not devolve 
upon him to rescue Sir Hugh Wheeler and his com- 
rades, if already destruction had not descended upon 
them ; but he had pushed forward his preparations 
for the advance with the utmost possible despatch^ as 
though there had been no one coming, after he had 
borne so long the burden and heat of the day, to 
gather up the fruits of his toil, and to snatch from 
him the glory which he coveted. But recognising the 
chances of the service, to which every soldier must 
submit, he neither complained nor repined, but waited 
for his own time, feeling sure that it would coine. 


1867. 

June. 


He was no common man who had now arrived to Havelock, 
command the brigade. Colonel Henry Havelock 
was a veteran officer of the Queen’s ij*my; but 
during his forty years of service he had done as much 
good Indian work, in camp and cantonment, as if he 
had been attached to one of the regiments of the Com- 
pany in the old days, when officers did not live on 
furlough. He had fought in Burmah and in Afghan- 
istan, and was familiar with nearly every great mili- 
tary station lying between those two extreme points. 

He had tested the temper of Mahratta armies in 
Central India, and of the old Sikh battalions in the 
zenith of their warlike pride. He was every inch 
a soldier. Military glory was the passion of his 
life. But he was a man of the middle classes, with- ‘ - 
out powerful interest or wealthy connexions, having 
only his own merit to recommend him ; and he had 
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hiowiy trom subaiterii to captain, from cm 
tarn to field-officer, and now, at the age of sixt( 
two he had never held an independent command 

he had never been permitted to realise that area 
dieam of hispjuth, that great ambition of his man 
iioocl—to head an army in the battle-field. Foi 
nearly half a century he had been sedulously study- 

thft Reading every military memoir 

thm he could obtain, English or Continmtal and 
uimng his matured knowledge to account by con 
tributmg from the wealth of his own personll ev' 
periences to the military history of his country In 
a thorough, artistic, 
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in his first camp;j,ign, thirty yeai's before the period 
to which this History relates, the company which ho 
commanded was known as “ Havelock’s saints” — ^men 
who were never drunk and alwaj^s ready for service. 
But the Christian zeal of Henry Havelock never 
overlaid his martial instincts. He was thoroughly 
persuaded in his own mind that wmr was righteous 
and carnage beautiful. And ever as years went on, 
and his hair gre-w white, and his featui'es sharpened, 
and his small spare figure lost the elasticity, though 
never the erectness of his prime, he cherished the 
same strong desire to command an army in the field. 
He has often been likened to one of the Puritan 
wari’iors of the Great Rebellion, and it has been said 
that “a more simple-minded, upright, God-fearing 
soldier was not among Cromwell’s Ironsides.”* 

He was Adjutant-General of Queen’s troops in 
India, -when, in the cold weather of 1856-57, he 
was selected by Sir James Outram to command a 
division of the Army then embarking for Persia ; and, 
with the permission of the Commander-in-Chief, he 
proceeded to Bombay to join the force wdth the rank 
of Brigadier-General. Small opportunity of gaining 
distinction was permitted to him, for the war speedily 
collapsed, and the swmrd was I’eturned to the scab- 
bard. On the 5th of April, when Havelock was 
mustering his division for church, service, Outram 
announced to him that a treaty of peace had been 
signed. Of all the bountiful illustrations of God’s 
providence working in our behalf, which that event- 
ful year witnessed, this was perhaps the most signal. 

It was a merciful deliverance beyond the power of 
words fully to express. Havelock did not then know 
its full significance ; but in a little while he acknow- ■ 

Wedminuler Bemew^ quoted by Mi% Montgomery Martin. 
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ledgedVithtlxanksgiving the abundant goodness of 
Ood in thus setting free so many EurLan re<^. 
inents. Quitting Mohamrah on the 15th of Mav 
he was at Bombay on the 29th. It had been his frit 
thought to rejoin the Head-Quarters of the Army 
hj a landward march, but, after consulting Lord 
■ to £T:r“" Secretary, it 

tooklin 1 practicable; SO he 

ground at night, and was m mfrnite danger of o-ointr 
to pieces before assistance could come from shorc^ 
Mercifully delivered from the waves he k 

m to Galle, found a steamer there wbTl i i 
been dcspatcbprl tt ^ liad 

for MaS Tt™ f .‘'■'’“P"- 

j. ^lauias. there he found that Sir Potrink 

the Commander-in-Chief of tbai Pr-ac ' 1 Giant, 
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Queen to convey him to the 
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tlo chamcte and the 

Chief Presidenliv of the 

field; and he held b,'"? 

soldier and as a ripe militarv^* ^ 

therefore, tidings of GeneiS^ ^'^““istrator. When, 

Lord Canning,, ie placed c« 
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nication with Grant. Having previously telegraphed 
to Madras, on the 6th of June the Governor-General 
wrote to him, saying, “ My first impulse was to send 
for you to fill the place of acting Commander-in- 
Ghief, and every day’s deliberate consideration has 
confirmed it. I am satisfied that there is no man 
who can so ■well serve the State at this crisis as your- 
self, and I earnestly beg you to come to Calcutta as 
soon as you can. Should this not reach you in time 
to allow of your coming by the next packet, perhaps 
a sailing vessel could be taken up, by which time 
would be saved. But you will judge of this. I -would 
have sent a steamer for you two days ago, but I have 
none here but the Assay and she must go to Ran- 
goon for the Twenty-ninth as soon as she is coaled. 
The storm has not begun to clear yet, nor will it till 
Delhi falls.” So Grant and Havelock, embarking 
together, steamed up the Bay to Calcutta, and anfived 
thei’e on the 17th of June. It was a source of great 
personal happiness to the latter that he was accom- 
panied by his son, then a subaltern of the Tenth 
Foot, in whom already were discernible all the in- 
stincts and capacities which combine to make a good 
soldier. 

For a man eager for military service on an ex- 
tended field of action, no time could be more pro- 
pitious. Welcome, indeed, to Lord Canning was the 
advent of so tried and capable a soldier as Havelock ; 
and Patrick Grant, who well knew his worth, was 
forward to recommend him for immediate employ- 
ment. News had come that Benares had been saved ; 
but the fate of Allahabad was still doubtful, and 

to^ say that the panic which had to Sir Patrick Grant to come to C?J- 
seized the Calcutta world when the cutta immediately to assume the 
last mail left is, in a measure, sup- office of acting Comrnander-iii- 
pressed L ha?e telegraphed Chief/^ — 


um 
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Cawnpore and Lucknow were girt around by deadly 
peril. It was the work of Government at this time 
not only to push forward every available European 
soldier, but to take steps to turn those reinforcements 
to the best account by wise and skilful organisation 
Havelock had already mapped out a plan of opera 
tions, the fomation of a movable column, actiim 
upwards from the Lower Provinces, being a part of 
u; and this column he was commissioned to com- 
mand, with the rank of Brigadier- General. He was 

at Allaha. 

_ad, not to lose a moment in supporting Sir Plenrv 
Lawrence at Lucknow and Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Corapore, ’ and to “take prompt measures for dis 

fetroying all mutineers and in. 
indents. The sovereign importance of swift action 

S T"" impressed upon him, and it was added 

dence WwTlT 

uonce m his well-known and often-proved hio-h nbiHi-yr 
VBour, ^d judgment.” refrained'^from Sa 
definite mstructions. and left him to shapf “v^ 

potaoS^fXent HflTSS “d*"' 
SHo ~n”nte‘ 

But with aU iisaelf-relfaiL^ 

Sr “Ma;God‘”\e“®!’^,r 6°“" 

fulfil the expectations of Uvmimfirt 
tranquillity in the disturbed distS” 
some circumstances a^^ainst him S' 
season of 'the year for ^;r+ wrst 

year for military operations. The alter- 
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nations of scorching heat and drenching rain, which 
are the atmospherical necessities of an Indian July, 
were trying in the extreme to the European soldier. 
His force was to consist of four regiments of Infantry, 
with Cavalry and Artillery. Two of these regiments, 
tlie Sixty-fourth and the Seventy-eighth Highlanders, 
had belonged to his old Persian divisiorr ; and this 
was a source of satisfaction to him. But he was 
sorely distressed when he thought of the want of 
horse, the want of guns, and the want of gunners, 
and the certain scarcity of carriage which would 
perplex him at Allahabad, where his force -was to be 
formed, owing to the heavy loss of Commissariat 
cattle which had been sustained by us during the 
disorders of that place. Still, full Of heart and hope, 
he took his leave of the Governor-General and the 
Cornmander-in-Chief, and turned his back on Calcutta, 
proceeding upwai'ds by dawk, on the 25th of June. 


18S7. 

June. 




And now, on the morning of the last day of the Havelock and 
month, he was breakfasting with Neill at Allahabad. 

Much had these two fine soldiers to say to each other. 

Neill had to report what had been recently done 
at Allahabad. His instructions to Renaud and 
Spurgin were brought under review, and were cor- 
dially approved by Havelock. Nothing could have 
been better than the arrangements which had been 
made for the despatch of this vanguard of the reliev- 
ing army, or more carefully considered than all the 
instructions which had been issued.* It was agreed 

* These iasti-uetions, the- sub- Indian Officers”), were bighlj com- 
stanee of whicli is given in the mended by Sir Patrick Grant, who 
preceding chapters (and which were wrote: “Your instructions to He- 
published verbatim in the Memoir naud and Spurgin are admij-able, and 
of General Neill, in the “ Lives of provide fox- every possible present / : . 


CAlOTdEE*, 



of 

liejjaud^s 

Column. 


1857 . 

lune. 


that Renaud should advance that evening, but that 
the steamer which was to carry Spurgin and his de- 
tachment should not steam out at once, as its proo-ress 
would be more rapid than that of the marching 
column, whose advance it was intended to cover. 

So Renaud, leading the van of the relieving force 
that after long delay was sent on to save our imi 
perilled people at Cawnpore, pressed on, proud of 
his commission, and eager to do the bidding of his 
chief It WM a grand movement in advance— but 
like many of our grand movements, the heart-break-’ 
mg words ^‘Too Late” were written in characters of 
r es night across it. On they marched for three 
dajs, leaving everywhere behind them as they went 
traces of the retnbutory power of the English in deso 

IT ' “ 

spy sent bvl' July, f a Native 

spy, sent by Sir Henry Lawrence from Lucknow, 


colum^i^ben it moved out J 
Renaud should have been guide!’ tha?tS 

I hope you were in time tolrevmt of Natives were 


vessel has proceeded im roadside, and a batch 


vasel h. pTocTd^d^rtir i rg,- tie roa4ide;and a bitch 
warding to your original intentiM cause tiwf ®''®®“‘®'^ '’o- 
bending her was an exepllpnf ^ere 'turned the 

^ fi-Jiticipate most favour* when they were met on 

able results from Ft. Ld Fbe wUi be frcnf lahh 
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came into Renaud’s camp, and announced that no- 
thing could now be done for the relief of Cawnpore. 
Wheeler had capitulated, and all his people had been 
mercilessly destroyed. 

This miserable intelligence was received with dif- 
ferent emotions by Neill and Havelock. The former 
was long unwilling to believe that Cawnpore had 
fallen. He looked upon the story as an invention of 
the enemy intended to arrest the forward movement 
of the Force which the English were equipping for 
its relief. His wish was father to the thought ; for, 
although he could not reproach himself for the delay 
that had occurred in the despatch of reinforcements 
to Wheeler’s help — delays, which had the full sanc- 
tion of the highest military authority in the country* 
— ^he could not, without reluctance, accept the fact 
that those delays had shattered all his hopes of suc- 
coui'ing our distressed people, and had turned the 
relieving force into an army of retribution. But 
Havelock had full faith in the disastrous story. Two 
spies came into Allahabad. They spoke of what they 
had seen. Examined separately, they recited the 
same details; there were no contradictions or dis- 
crepancies in their evidence. They amply confirmed 
the reports which had reached Renaud’s Camp, and 
had been sent in by him to Allahabad. Taking these 

^ Sir Patrick Grant had written again, on the foilowing day: “Far 
to him more than once to urge him be it from me to hamper you in any 
to be cautious, and not to strip Al- way — your energy, decision, and ao 
lahabad of troops or to send an in- tivity are admirable; but 1 must 
sufficient force to Cawnpore. “ You warn you to be cautious not to 
talk of an early advance towards commit too small a force of Euro* 
Cawnpore, and I shall be right glad peans towards Cawnpore. If Delhi 
that you made a move in thk direc- has fallen, as we believe it has, the 
tion ; but I pray you to bear in fugitives from it ’will all" make for 
mind that AHahabadis a point of the Cawnpore and Lucknow, and there 
very greatest importance, the perfect will certainly be an immense gather* 
security of which ought not to be of scum of all sorts at those 
neglected on any account/’ And points/’— CorrespoMSeMce. 
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i&e City or town of Cawnpore had nothing ii 
about It to make it famous in story. It had 
venerable traditions, no ancient historical remains 
architectural attractions, to enable it to rank 
^enares or Agra. Commercially it shone only 
the city of the workers-in-leather. It was a ot 
emporium for harness of all kinds, and for honfL 
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shoes alike of the Asiatic and the European types of 1S57. 
civilisation. If not better, these articles were cheaper 
than elsewhere, and few English officers passed 
through the place without supplying themselves with 
leather- ware. But life and motion were never want- 
ing to the place, especially on the river-side, where 
many stirring signs of mercantile activity were ever 
to be seen. The broad waters of the Ganges, near 
the Great Ghaut, floated vessels of all sizes and all 
shapes, from the stately^ vcnetianed pinnace to the 
rude open “ dinghy,” or wherry ; and there clustering 
about the landing-steps, busy with or idly watching 
the debarkation of produce and goods of varied kinds, 
or waiting for the ferry-boats that crossed and re- 
crossed the Ganges, were to be seen a motley assem- 
blage of people of difierent nations and different 
callings and different costumes ; whilst a continual 
Babel of many voices rose from the excited crowd. 

In the streets of the town itself there was little to 
evoke remark. But, perhaps, among its sixty thou- 
sand inhabitants there may have been, owing to its 
contiguity to the bordem of Oude, rather a greater 
strength than common of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The station of Cawnpore was a lai’ge, straggling Tlie Canton- 
place, six or seven miles in extent. The British lines 
stretched along the southern bank of the Ganges, 
which about midway between the two extremities of 
the cantonment was spanned by a bridge of boats, 
leading from a point opposite the city to the Lucknow 
road on the other bank. There was nothing peculiar 
to OaTOpore in the fact that the private dwelling- 
houses and public offices of the English w'ere scattered 
about in the most promiscuous manner, as though 
they had fallen from the skies or been projected by 
an earthquake. At the north-western extremity. 
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lying between the road to Bitboor and the road to 
Delhi, were the principal houses of the civilians, the 
Treasury, the Gaol, and the Blission premises. These 
buildings lay beyond the lines of the military canton- 
ment, in the extreme north-western corner of which 
was the Magazine. In the centre, between the city 
and the river, were the Church, the Assembly rooms, 
the Theatre, the Telegraph office, and other public 
edifices ; whilst scattered about here and there, with- 
out any apparent system, were the principal military 
buildings, European and Native; the Native lines lying 
for the most part in the rear towards the south- 
eastern point of the cantonment. It was the essential 
condition of an English cantonment that it should 
straggle, and there was not one more straggling than 
Cawnpore. But, on the whole, it was not a disagree- 
able, nor, indeed, an inconvenient place, although 
the distances to be travelled were great and the heat 
of the summer months was excessive. Even to the 
dust, which, except during the rainy season, was 
prodigious, the residents became accustomed after a 
little while; or, if they did not, they reconciled them- 
selves to it by thinking that the station had many 
great social advantages, that it was well provided 
with means of amusement upon the most approved 
principles of western civilisation, and that “Europe 
goods” of all kinds were almost as plentiful as in 
Calcutta. 

For during a long series of years Cawnpore had been 
one of the most important military stations in India. 
There were few officers either of the Queen’s or the 
Company’s Anny who, during the period of their 
Eastern service, had not, at some time or other, done 
duty in that vast cantonment. But the extension of 
OUT Empire towards the Afghan frontier had greatly 
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diminished its importance as a military position ; and 
although the subsequent annexation of Oude had 
done something to restore the faded pretensions of 
the Cawmpore division, the station itself only suffered 
further decline. It was stiU the Head Quarters of 
the Division, and the commanding General resided 
there wdth the Division Staff. But there were no Ion o'er 
European Regiments, or even an European Regiment, 
in its bai lacks. A. great strength of Hative soldiery 
gaiiisoned the place, with some sixty European 
Artillerymen, and afterwards sixty men of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Eighty-fourth Regiment and a few Madras 
Fusiliers, whom Tucker and Ponsonby had sent on 
from Benares.* The First, the Fifty-third, and the 
Fifty-sixth Sepoy Regiments of Infantry "were there, 
and the Second Regiment of Sepoy Cavalry— in all’ 
about three thousand men. And it was computed 
that the aggi-egate population of the Cantonment, 
with its vast assemblage of camp-folloivers, -was nearly 
equal to that of the Town. 

^ The Cawnpore Division was then commanded by s 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler. He was an old and a 
distinguished officer of the Company’s Army. He 
had seen much good service in Afghanistan and in the 
Punjab, and had won his spurs under Gough in the 
second Sikh M ai', in command of a division of his 
army. No man knew the Sepoys better, and no man 
was more respected by them. But he had known 
them a little too long. Looking back through more 
than half-a-century of good service, he could re- 

• Ifowbray Thom- Madras Fusiliers, and flfty.nine men 

son SHTO that the European force of the Company’s Artillery— about 
consisted of the officers attached to three hundred combatants in aU ” 
the Sepov regiments ; sixty men of the Mr. Sherer, in his official narrative, 
Aiglity-tourth Regiment ; seventy- computes the invalids of the Thirtv- 
tour men ot tlie liiirfej-second, who second at thirty, 
were invalided; satj-fiye men of the 
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member how they fought in the good old days of 
Lake and Ouchterlony. There was nothing, indeed, 
to be said against him except that he bore the burden 
of more than seventy years. He bore it lightly, suc- 
cumbing little to the pressure. Still it was there ; and 
it was a necessity that he should have lost beneath 
it some measure at least of the vigour and energy of 
his prime. He was of short stature and of light 
weight; and to the last he was a good and active 
horseman. Accompanied by his daughters, he often 
went out in pursuit of a jackal, with a few imported 
hounds, which he kept for the purpose and there 
was still enough of the fire of the sportsman in the 
ashes of the veteran to suffer him, in the crisp air of 
the early morning, to enjoy the excitement of the 
chase. 

But General Wheeler, though far advanced in 
years, had lost none of the clearness of his mental 
•vision. He had not become blind to the failings of 
tlie Sepoy ; he had not encased himself in that hard 
incredulity which forbade many to believe it -pos- 
sible that the Native soldier could ever be “ untrue 
to his salt.” Ever since the first symptoms of dis- 
qiiietude at Barrackpore and Berhampore had been 
manifested, he had watched narrowly the Sepoy regi- 
meiits under his immediate command, looking for 
indications of a like temper among them.f And 

* See Mowbray Thomson’s nar- clouded, and to open the minds of 
rafive. The blood which ran in the tlie Sepoys to the insensate folly of 
Tciiis of Wheeler’s children was not their proceedings. And if this had 
that of the pure European race. been a mere miEtary outbreak, as 

t “He bad proved himself on so some have imagined; if the dis- 
many occasions so , fertile in ro- possessed princes and people of the 
sources, so ready to overcome dilfi- land, farmers, villagers, ryots, hnd 
ciilties, so prompt, active, and encr- not made common cause with the 
gfttiCj he was tlioiiglit the raan Sepoys, there is every reason to be- 
of all others most competent tc deal lie^e that but a portion of the Force 
with an insurrection of this character would have rQvolttdJ^-^Iied 
—mosl' fitted, to; unravel the web of pMei. 

■ mystery in which its origin was then 
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when news came of the revolt of the Native Reo-i- 
ments at Meerut and at Delhi, he saw clearly that 
it would demand the exercise of all his influence to 
prevent a similar explosion at Cawnpore. Then 
he lamented that hard necessity had stripped the 
station of Euroisean troops, in order that Oude and 
other newly-acquired territories might be defended 
Annexation was doing its work. We had extended 
our Empire without increasing our Army; and so it 
happened that many of the most important stations 
between the new and the old capital of India were, 
.saving a few English gunners, utterly without Euro- 
pean troops. It would be difficult to conceive any 
position more dispiriting than Wheeler’s in that fatal 
month of May. Lucknow had got the regiment, 
which might otherwise have been stationed at Cawn- 
pore; and not only was the latter negatively, but 
positively, weakened by the arrangement, for all the 
human impedhnenta, the women, the children, and 
tlie in^'alids of the Thirty-second Queen’s, had been 
left at that place. And there Avere many besides these. 
CaAvnpore abounded in excellent house accommoda- 
tion, as well as in public buildings of all kinds ; and not 
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1857. even discontented, but, as in other places of which I 
^*“7' have spoken, a great fear was settling down upon our 
Native soldiery. The most extravagant stories were 
current among them. The Hindoo and Mahomedan 
troops on a given day were to be assembled upon an 
undermined parade-ground, and the whole of them 
blomi into the aii'. This and other fables equally 
monstrous were freely circulated among the Sepoys 
and readily balieved. Nothing could be more alarm- 
ing to one weU acquainted with the character of the 
Native soldier than the free acceptance of stories of 
this kind, -ivhich showed that the old bonds of con- 
lidence were utterly broken ; and Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
therefore, plainly saw that the danger was one which 
it would be most difficult to arrest, for nothing is so 
intractable as a panic. For some days after the news 
from IMeerut and Delhi had reached Cawnpore, he 
had hope that the public mind might be reassured ; 
but this soon passed away. It was plain to him, as 
time wore on, that the excitement rather increased 
than diminished. And the peril whic.h stared him in 
the face was not merely the peril of mutinous soldiery ; 
he was threatened also by an insurgent population, 
which might have overwhelmed him. And it seemed 
to him in this emergency that the best nreans of defend- 
ing the lives of the Christian communities and main- 
taining, though only on a narrow space, the authority 
of the Christian Government, until succours should 
arrive to enable him to act on the offensive, was by 
; , . throwing up some defensive works, within which the 

English might gather themselves together, and with 
the aid of their guns keep the enemy at a distance. 
Beyond this there was nothing that he could do ; and 
it was not easy to determine how even this little was 
..to be done. 
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Of all tlie defensible points in the Cantonment, it 
was held, in the first instance, that the Magazine in 
the north-western corner of the military lines was 
that best adapted, in the exigency which had arisen, 
for a defensive position. It almost rested on the 
river, and it was surrounded by walls of substantial 
masonry. But instead of this. Sir Hugh. Wheeler 
selected a spot about six miles lower down to the 
south-east, at some distance from the river, and not 
far from the Sepoys’ huts. There w'ere quarters of 
some kind for our people within two long hospital 
barracks (one wholly of masonry, the other with a 
thatched roof) — single-storied buildings with veran- 
dahs running round them, and with the usual out- 
houses attached. This spot he began to entrench, to 
fortify with artillery, and to provision with supplies 
of different kinds. Orders went forth to the Com- 
missariat, and their efforts were supplemented by the 
managers of the regimental messes, who freely sent 
in their stores of beer and wine, hermetically-sealed 
dainties, and other creature-comforts that might serve 
to mitigate the evils of the brief detention which 
was believed to be the wmrst that could befal us. But 
the aggregate amount of food was lamentably ill- 
proportioned to the exigencies of the occasion. The 
Native contractors failed, as they often do fail at such 
times, and the stores which they sent in fell short of 
tlie figures in the paper-indents. All else was of the 
same kind — weak, scanty, and insufficient. As to the 
so-called fortifications, they were so paltry that an 
English subaltern could have ridden over them on 
a cast-hoi*se from the Company’s Stud. The earth- 
works were little more than four feet high, and were 
not even bullet-proof at the crest. The apertures 
for the artillery exposed both our guns and our 
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gunners, whilst an enemy in adjacent buildings miglit 
find cover on all sides. Not, however, from igno- 
rance or negligence did this insufficiency arise. The 
last weeks of the dry season were upon us, and tbe 
earth was so hard that it was difficult to dig it, and 
so friable when dug that the necessary cohesion was 
almost unattainable. 

It has often been said that Wheeler ought to have 
chosen the Magazine as the centre of his lines of 
defence, and that all the subsequent evil arose from 
the absence of this obvious precaution. The con- 
siderations which suggested themselves to the military 
critics were not absent from his own mind. But there 
was one paramount thought which over-ruled them. 
The first step towards the occupation of the Maga- 
zine would have been the withdrawal of the Sepoy 
guard ; and to have attempted this would certainly 
have given the signal for an immediate rising. 
With the small European force at his disposal it 
would have been manifestly unwise to provoke a 
collision. If the first blow were to be struck by 
our own people, it would, he believed, have imme- 
diate results of a far more disastrous character than 
those which were likely to arise from a spontaneous 
revolt against British authority, detached from those 
feelings of animosity and resentment which might 
have been engendered by a first oftensive movement 
on our part. It must be admitted that the spot 
selected for our refuge was, indeed, but a miserable 
place for the protection of a large body of Christian 
people against the thousands and tens of thousands 
that might surge up to destroy them. But it w’-as 
not believed, at that time, that Wheeler and his fol- 
lowers would be called upon to face more than the 
passing danger of a rising of the- “ budmashes” of 
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the city and the bazaars. All the information that 1857 . 

reached him confirmed the belief that if the regi- May. 

ments should mutiny they would march off at once 
to Delhi. And he was in almost daily expectation 
of being recruited from below by reinforcements 
sent upwards from Calcutta. All that was needed, it 
then appeared to the General and to others, was a 
place of refuge, for a little space, during the confusion 
that would arise on the first outbreak of the military 
revolt, when, doubtless, there would be plunder and 
devastation. It was felt that the Sepoys had at that 
time no craving after European blood, and that their 
departure would enable Wheeler and his Europeans 
to march to Allahabad, taking all the Christian 
people with him.* 

Whilst these precautions were being taken, the Help from 
General sent an express to Lucknow, requesting Sir 
Henry Lawrence to lend him, for a while, a com- 
pany or two of the Thirty-second Regiment, as he 
had reason to expect an immediate rising at Cawn- 

However sound these reasons many tliousaiid stand of arms, arfil* 
may have been, it is not to be ques- lery tents, iiarness, &c. &c. General 
tioned that the selection was a g:reat Wheeler ought to have gone tliere 
inisfortane. The Magazine position at once; no one could have pre- 
is thus described by General Neill, vented him ; they iniuht have saved 
after visiting the place, on his first everything they had almost, if they 
arrival at Cawnpore : “ItisawMled had. There is something awful in 
defence, walled enclosure, proof the number of catastropiics, wdiiefi 
against musketry, covering an area could have” been avoided by a com- 
of three acres — ample room in it for mon degree of caution.” — jUS. Cor* 
all the garrison— close to the bank respo7tde?ice. It wtis not, however, 
of the river; the houses close to it want of caution, but perhaps over- 
arc all defensible, and they, with the caution, that caused Wheeler not to 
Magazine, could have been held resort to the Magazine buildings: 
against any Native force, as having The distance between the Lines md. 
the large and [obseure'] guns, with the Magazine is to be taken into ac- 
abundaiice of ammunition, neitJier count; and some military authori- 
Ihe Nana nor the Natives would ties may differ from NeiiPs opinioai, 
have come near them. They could that no one could have prevented 
have moved out and attacked them Wheeler from betaking himself, with 
with the ffuns, and would have not his women, children, and invalids# 
only saved themselves but the city, to the Mag^izine. 
to say nothing of a large arsenal and 
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poi’e.* Little could Lawrence spare a single man 
from the troublous capital of Oude ; but those were 
days when Christian gentlemen rose to noble heights 
of generosity and self-sacrifice * and Henry Lawrence, 
who, at any time, would have divided his cloak with 
another, or snatched the helmet with tlie last drop 
of water from his own lips, Avas not one to hesitate 
when such a demand was made upon him. He 
sent all that he could send — eighty-four men of 
the Thirty-second, Queen’s — packed closely, in such 
Avheeled carriages as could be mustered. He sent also 
t\vo detachments of the Oude Horse to keep open 
the road betAveen Cawnpore and Agra, and render 
such other assistance as Irregular Plorse Avell com- 
manded can render, if only they be true to their 
leaders. A party of Oude Artillery accompanied 
them Avith two field guns, under Lieutenant Ashe — 
a young officer of rare promise, which aa^ soon to 
rijAen into heroic performance.f 

With these detachments AA^ent Captain Fletcher 

Hayes, Military Secretary to Sir Henry Lawrence a 

man of great capacity and great courage ; in the 
prime of his life and the height of his daring. Ho 
had graduated in one of our great English univei*- 


^ It should be observed that 
Lucknow was within the Cawnpore 
Division of the Army, and therefore, 
ill the nonrial state of affairs, 
vV iieeler might hare made any dis- 
position of the troops under liis 
command that seemed U to him. 
But when the crisis arose. Sir Henry 
Ijawrcrice had telegraphed to the 
Luvemor-Qeaeral for ^‘plenary mill- 
Uirj mithoritj in Oude/’ and Lord 
Canmng had gladly given him the 
■ powers he had sought'" (voL 'i. page 
blh), writing to Wheeler at the 


same_ time a kindly explanation of 
the circumstances, which had recon- 
ciled the General to the change* 
t The number of Eur(;peans sent 
by Sir Henry Lawrence to Cawn- 
pore has been variously stated. His 
Military Secretary, in a letter to 
Mr. Edmonstone, sets it down at 
fifty men and two officers. The 
Cavalry detachments were sent on 
by Sir Hugh Wheeler, and the offi- 
cers were murdered; but Ashe and 
the giins^ remained, or returned, to 
take good part iu the defenco. 
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sities, and was an erudite scholar and an accom- IS57. 
plished gentleman. He was now sent to Cawnpore 
to ascertain the I'eal state of affairs there for the in- 
formation of his Chief. So he mounted his horse 
and started with the Cavalry, giving up his carriage, 
in which he had at first intended to travel, to a 
party of European soldiers: — “For,” he wrote, “as 
they represented three hundred rounds of balled 
ammunition ready at any moment for anybody, I 
thought that they were of far more importance than 
any number of military secretaries.” All through the 
day, from dawn to some hours after sunset, they 
toiled on, suffering severely from the intense heat 
and the parching thirst. But they reached Cawn- 
pore without disaster ; and in a little while Hayes 
had taken in the situation and had flung himself into 
the work that lay before him, as if he had been one , 
of the garrison himself. 


And when English authoi'ity at Camipore ap-TheNaua 
pealed to Henry Lawrence for assistance, as though 
by some strange fatality it were doomed that aid 
should be sought, in the crisis which had arisen, 
from the two extremes of humanity, an appeal was 
made to our neighbour, theEajah of Bithoor. 

Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, after the visit to 
Lucknow, recoi’ded in my first volume,* had re- 
turned to his home at Bithoor. He had, doubtless, 
clearly discerned the feeling in the Oudh capital — ■ 
nay, throughout the whole province. He knew well " 

that there was a great excitement— it might be of 
danger, it might be of fear — alive ainong the Sepoys 
* Aiiie^ ?oL i pp. 
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all over Upper India. He felt that he hated the 
English, and tliat his time had come. But all that 
was passing in the mind of the disappointed Mah- 
ratta was as a sealed hook to the English. Of course 
the whole story of the disappointment was on recoi’d. 
Had it not gone from Calcutta to London — from 
London back to Calcutta ; and from Calcutta again 
to Cawnpore ? And did it not cover many sheets of 
foolscap? Military men might know little of the 
storv which has been told in this book,* and to 
civilians a rejected memorial was so common a 
tiling, that even to the best-informed of them there 
could have appeared to be no earthly reason why 
Doondoo Punt should not accept his position quietly, 
submissively, resignedly, after the fashion of his kind, 
and be ever after loyal to the Government that had 
I'ejected his claims. So when danger threatened 
them, it appeared to the authorities at Cawnpore 
that' assistance might be obtained from the Nana 
Sahib. For although Lord Dalhousie and the Com- 
pany had refused to increase his store, he had abun- 
dance of money and all that money could purchase, 
including horses and elephants and a large body of 
retainers — almost, indeed, a little army of his own. 
He had been in friendly intercourse with our officers 
up to this very time, and no one doubted that as he 
had the power, so also he had the will to be of sub- 
stantial use to us in the hour of our trouble. It 
W'as one of those strange revenges, with which the 
stream of Time is laden. The*" “ arbiter of others’ 
fate had suddenly become “ a suppliant for his 
own and the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment were suing to one recently a suitor cast in our 
own high political courts. The madness of this was 

* Ante, to), i. pp. 98 , et seq. 
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seen at Lucknow ; but it was not seen at Cawnpore. 
So the alliance of the Nana Sahib was sought as an 
element of strength in our hour of trouble.* 

It was in this wise : To secure the safety of the 
Government treasure was necessarily at such a time 
one of the main objects of both the military and the 
civil authorities. If it could be lodged within the 
entrenchments it -would be out of the grasp of the 
soldiery, who, as our officers well knew, on the -first 
open manifestation of revolt, would assuredly make 
for the Treasury and gorge themselves wnth the 
spoil. But when there was mention made of an in- 
tention to remove the coin, the Sepoys, by whom it 
was guarded, were out-wardly all loyalty and devo- 
tion, and declai’ed that it was safe in their hands. The 
reason of this was manifest; and Wheeler, anxious 
above all things not to precipitate a collision, shrunk 
from insisting upon a measure which would in all 
probability have been violently resisted. To counter- 
act any danger from this source, it was considered a 
good stroke of policy to avail ourselves of the assist- 
ance of a party of the armed followers of the Nana 
Sahib, who had been in frequent intercourse with 
klr Hillersdon, the Collector, and who had smilingly 
assui’ed that officer of his sympathy and friendship. 
The Treasury stood at a little distance from the 
Bithoor road, some miles away from the military 
lines; and very soon some two hundred of the re- 
tainei’s of the Nana, with a couple of guns, were 
posted at Newab-gunj, which commanded both the 
Treasury and the Magazine,! 

^ Mr. Martin Gubbins states that cautioning bim against the ISfana, 
the General was distinctly warned and stating Sir Henry’s belief that 
not to trust the Nana Saliib. “ Sir he was not to be depended npon/^ — 
H. Lawrence," he says, eoncurred Mutmim m Onik^ page 
in r»Y suspicions, ana }3y his antlio- f Some time afterwards, Taniia 
ritj 1 addressed Sir Hugh Wheeler, Topee. gaye the foHowmg* account of 
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1857. This was on the 22nd of May. On the preceding 
day the reinforcements from Lricknow had arrived ; 

May 22. about the same time, on the suggestion of the 
General, the women and children and non-combatants 
had betaken themselves to the place of refuge within 
the improvised entrenchments. There was then a 
scene of frightful confusion, which one, who had just 
arrived from Lucknow, thus graphically described. 

^ wrote Fletcher Hayes in a private 

letter to Secretary Edmonstone, “ was delighted to 
hear of the arrival of the Europeans, and soon from 
all sides, I heard of reports of all sorts and kinds which 
people kept bringing to the General until nearly one 
A.M., on the 22nd, when we retired to rest. At six a.m. 
I w'ent out to have a look at the various places, and 
since I have been in India never witnessed so fright- 
ful a scene of confusion, fright, and bad arrangenaent 
as the European barracks presented. Four guns 
w'ere in position loaded, with European artillerymen 
in nightcaps and wide-aw'akes and side-arms on, hang- 
ing to the guns in groups--looking like melodramatic 
buccaneers. People of all kinds, of every colour, 
sect, and profession, were crowding into the baiTacks. 


Mr. Hiilersdon’s negotiations willi 
the Nana Sahib. I give it as the 
Native version of the trawsactioH 
"In the month of May, 1857, the 
Collector of Cawnpore*sent a note 
of the following purport to the 
Nana Sahib at Bithoor, viz. tliat bo 
begged him (the Nana) to forward 
his wife and children to England. 
The Naua consented to do so, and 
four days afterwards the Collector 
wrote to Mm to bring his troops and 
guns with him from Bithoor to 
Gawnoore. I went with the Nana 
and about one hundred Sepoys and 
three hundred maichlock-men and 
two guns to the Colleclor’’s house 
at Cawnporc* The Collector was 


then in the entrenchmenfs, and not 
in his house. He sent us word to 
remain, and we stopped at his house 
during the night The Collector 
easne in the moriiiug and told the 
Nana to occupy his own house, 
which was in Cawnpore. We ac- 
cordiugly did so. We remained 
there four days, and the gentleman 
said^^ it ^was fortunate we had come 
to his aid, as the Sepoys had become 
disobedient ; and that he w^ould 
to the General in our behalf. 
He did so, and the General wrote to 
Agra, whence a reply came that ar- 
rangements would he made for the 
pay of our Eecorck. 



The chief source of immediate danger at this time Temper of 
was the temper of the Second Cavalry. The place in 
the Army List assigned to this regiment had, for some 
time, been a blank. It was the number of the regi- 
* MS. Correspoadeace. , 
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Whilst I was there, buggies, palki-gharrees, vehicles issf. 
of all sorts, drove up and discharged cargoes of^^'J 
writers, tradesmen, and a miscellaneous mob of every 
complexion, from white to tawny — all in terror of 
the imaginary foe ; ladies sitting down at the rough 
mess-tables in the barracks, women suckling infants, 
avails and children in all directions, and — officers 
too ! In short, as I have written to Sir Henry, I saw 
quite enough to convince me that if any insurrection 
took or takes place, wm shall have no one to thank 
but ourselves, because wm have now shown to the 
Xatives how very easily we can become frightened, 
and when frightened uttei'ly helpless. During that 
day (the 22nd) the shops in all the bazaars "were 
shut, four or five times, and aU day the General was 
w'orried to death by people running up to report im- 
probable stories, which in ten minutes more were 
contradicted by others still more monstrous. All 
3 ’esterday (23rd) the same thing went on ; and I 
wish that you could see the European barracks and 
the chapel close to it — and their occupants. I 
believe that if anything will keep the Sepoys quiet, 
it will bo, next to Providence, the great respect which 
they all have for General "Wheeler, and for him alone. 

He has all his doors and window^s open all night, and 
has never thought of moving or of allowing his 
family to move. Brigadier Jack, Parker, the can- 
tonment magistrate, and Wiggins, the Judge Advo- 
cate-General, are, I believe, the only people who sleep 
in their houses.”* 
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ment whicli had disgraced itself at Purwandiirrah, 
and had been ignominiously disbanded ; and it was 
not until 1850, that the number had been restored to 
the List of the Bengal Army.* That the ti-oopers 
were ripe for revolt was certain, for already .they 
were quietly making arrangements to send away their 
families and their property, and soon they had no- 
thing in their huts but their drinking-vessels. They 
stood, as it were, with their loins girt about for action, 
and Wheeler had more than once credible information 
that they were about immediately to strike. It was 
believed that, differing from the infantry regiments 
at Cawnpore, these cavalry Sepoji^s included in their 
programme the murder of their officers. There were 
many Mahomedans in the corps, and Mahomedan 
feeling was then strong in the place. There had 
been great gatherings at the mosques, in which the 
Mussulman Sepoys had taken a forward part, for the 
full discussion of the crisis. And it was thought, as 
had before been thought, in other places, that the 
festival of the Eed, on the 24th of May, would prove 
the appointed day for a great Mahomedan demonstra- 
tion. But it passed over as quietly as any other day. 
There was the usual interchange of courtesies and 
compliments, as in quiet times, between the two 
races ; and on one side, at least, there was much self- 
congratulation that the anniversary was well over. 

But all this time, as the arrangements were pro- 
ceeding apace for the security of our place of refuge, 
the general feeling of mistrust was fixing itself in the 
hearts of the soldiery. The principle of “trusting 

» Another regiment (the Eleventh of the Second had been re-enlisted 
Light Cavahy) had been raised in —the Hayildar - Major, Bhowany 
tim place or tiie Second ; and the Singl), of whom more hereafter, 
officers of the latter had been trans- Tiie Eleventh was reminibered the 
terred to it bodilj. Only one trooper Second, for its gallantry at Moolt an. 
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all in all or not at all” was in those days the only one 
to be wo^ed out in action with any prospect oJ 
suceess._ There was strength in striking the first 
blovY with a heavy mailed hand. There was streno-th 
also in perfect quietude and composure. But in any 
middle course there was weakness ; and whether in 
suffering, “to be weak is to be miser- 
aole. \V hen, therefore, Wheeler began to throw up 
defences which could not defend him, and to -betray 
las mistrust of the Sepoys, without having it in his 
power efferfually to arrest the danger, of which such 
action indicated the dread, there was nothing but 
misery before him. Indeed, when our people were 
seem wildly leaving their homes and seeking safety 
either within our so-called entrenchments or in some 
strongly-built edifices in the neighbourhood, and the 
^qioys beheld the English artillerymen placing guns 

^fr Tl r certain, and the beghiSing 

of the end had come. Some regarded the movement 
as an indication of fear,- some looked upon it as a 
menace. All regarded it as a proof of mistrust. 
Confidence was at an end; there was a deadlv brearb 
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have left my house and am residing day and night 
in my tent, pitched Avithin our entrenched position, 
and I purpose continuing to do so until tranquillity 
is restored. The heat is dreadful. I think that the 
fever has abated ; but the excitement and distrust 
are such that every act, however simple or honestly 
intended, is open to misapprehension and misrepre- 
sentation. My difficulties have been as much from 
the necessity of making others act with circum- 
spection and prudence as from any disaffection on 
the part of the troops. In their present state, a 
single injudicious step might set the whole in a blaze. 
It is my good fortune in the present crisis, that I am 
well known to the whole Native Army as one who, 
although strict, has ever been just and considerate to 
them to the best of his ability, and that in a service 
of fifty-two years I have ever respected their rights 
and their prejudices. Pardon, my Lord, this appa- 
rent egotism. I state the fact solely as accounting 
for my success in preserving tranquillity at a place 
like Cawnpore. Indeed, the men themselves have 
said that my name amongst them had alone been the 
cause of their not following the example so excitino-lv 
set them.”* , ® 

^ And, indeed, this pleasurable anticipation of re- 
ciprocating Henry Lawrence’s chivalrous generosity 
was not so much empty talk. Part of the detach- 
ment of the Eighty-Fourth, which had been sent 
from Benares,! was now passed on to Lucknow. And 

* MS, Correspondeace. 
t See mk, pa^e 289, They appear 
m Have reached Cawnpore on the 


night of the 26th^ or morning of the 
ptii of May. They were sent to 
Locknow 0 ii the Srd, of ‘June.— See 
CoTernment. 
' bir ij. Lawrence having expressed 


some uneasiness, I have just sent 
him b^r post- carriages, out of my 
small iorce, two oificers and hfty 
men of Her Majesty’s Eightj.fonrth 
hoou Conveyance for more not 
available. This leaves me weak, 
but 1 trust to holding my own until 
more Europeans arrive,” 



as tney crossed the Bridge of Boats and set their faces is- 
towds the Oudh capital, there was inward kugS 'u: 
and self-congratulation under many a dusky skin at 
the thought of what the English were dobg? TU! 
hard to say, m that conjuncture, at what particular 
point Euiopean manhood was most needed, but it is 
certain that in that entrenched position at Cawnpore 
It w-as weary work for those who kept watch and 
ward, day and night, with loaded guns, behind the 
low mud walls we had raised for our defence.* And 

^ihite soldier had been suffered to leave Cawnpore • 

the revolt Working 

the ISative Brigade was merely a question of time 
—a question of precedence. It was to be; but it 
was not quite settled how it was to be~how it was 
to begin. There was not that perfect accord between 
the regiments out of which simultaneous action could 
aiise. Some were eager to, strike at once; some 
counseHed de ay.f The Cavalry troopers, always the 
®^«itable and impetuous, were ready for the 
a ray before their more slowly-moving comrades of 

tl.e principal approaches; we “a^e and insu^ec o1 o’ 

upon one half battery without anv thit tT«J -,1 “epoys is, 

challenge or the least exliihitioTi I( ^decided as to who 

ra&;A?s S-” -r^"' 
s ii;?eiszh“lts.’‘’'“ fSi“s‘s.‘S 

Some little time afterwards the offll oat 1“+“' 

cer m cliarffe was found an a JBade a trumpeter take his 

wfis immediate!? put under arrest and commeuce with the sig-- 

ill iSd'to 

VOL. ir. ’r\ 
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* TLlie depositions lalten down bv 
Loioiiel W'iQiams, Cnmiuissioner of 
Folieej ISiorth-West Provinces, are 
very full, and they are of a liio-hly 
interesting, and, m some respSjfcs, 
valuable character; but Colonel Wil- 
liams himself admits that much must 
be received with caution, a$ beint? 
only hearsay' evidence, „ fake,, for 
exaaipie, the following from the evi- 
dence of Sheo-ClmrreuBas.; «Tiiree- 

kefore the troops broke 
out, Teesa Singh, Soubakdar of the 
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the Infaatrj. But everywhere in the Lines and in 
the Bazaars the plot was working. And the plotters 
were not only in the Lines and the' Bazaars. Out at 
Kewab-gunj, where the retainers of the Bithoor Rajah 
were posted, and where the Rajah himself had fixed 
his quarters for a little while to do the bidding of 
his friends the Feringhees, were the germs of a cruel 
conspiracy. To Doondoo Punt and to the ministers, 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who surrounded him, there 
could be no more grateful tidings than those which 
came from the Sepoy’s quarters ; and as they looked 
- at the Treasury, the Magazine, and the Gaol, which 
lay so temptingly at aand, it seemed to them that 
the w'ork was easy. Some of these retainers were in 
communication with the men of the Second Cavalry ; 
and it i.s stated that arrangements were soon made 
for an interview between one of the Cavalry soubah- 
leekaSaigh. dars,_an active agent of sedition, and the Nana Sahib 
of Bithoor. It is not easy to extract from the ma s s 
of Native evidence — often second-hand I'eports de- 
rived from interested or prejudiced sources — the true 
history of all the secret meetings which have been 
described, and to feel in such a case the confidence 
■ft’hich should never be absent from historical asser- 
tion.* But it is stated that during the first days 
of June there were frequent interviews between the 


Second Cavalry, began to bave inter- 
views with the Nana, and said to 
ium on one occasion, * You have 
come to take charge of the Magazine 
and Treasury of the English, We 
all, Hindoos and Mahomedans, have 
united for our religions, and the 
whole Eengai Army have become one 
in purpose. What do you say to it?" 
The Nana replied, ‘ I also am at the 
disposal of the Army/ I heard this 
from ike ^oto{$rs themsehes,** 
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chiofe of ,tlie rebellious SeDov«i 

Bithoor Palace ,• and that ft wnf 1 
diery before they broke into rebellionhafth^ 
was with them, and that all hi - r- - ^ ^ 

i„to .he sea e n .he '™''“ 

a?ri,7a„.u£‘F^s.t&tf.p/“"'’ 

for iminorliate action TK ready 

■ii £ 'rs's; •£:• rr, '• ■■ 

pstoH with perhaps no definite object thef a ® 
flagration which lit up the skv and +r.l 7 ^ 
in the entrenchments tlm.t tt? ^ 
had commenced • and fh‘^ ‘ destruction 

i^-ewab-go tt ,“77“'.”'’= 

Aem^^TvaT MWd 

triir vi~ 

orrSm™. 77 WM :r 

p7”K™otS,si S iisssfe 
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■Agam the ejiforiunate iijcidpnf. nf f Violeai and insub- 

a cashiered oUzcer named i} • ^ conduct of the imom nat* 
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plundered, and spread devastation along tlieir line of 
march, but left the Christian people behind them as 
though not lusting for their blood. 

Arrived in the neighbourhood of ISTewab-gunj, the 
Sepoys of the two regiments frateimised with the 
retainers of the Nana. The Treasury was sacked, 
the gates of the Gaol were thrown open and the 
prisoners released. The public offices were tired and 
the records burnt. Tlie Magazine, with all its sup- 
plies of ammunition, and the priceless Avealth of 
heavy artillery, fell into the hands of the muti- 
neers.* The spoil was heaped upon elephants and on 
carts, which the troopers had brought from their 
Lines; and the one thought of the soldiery was a 
hurried march to the great imperial centre of the 
rebellion. But where were the two other regiments ? 
The Sepoys at Newab-guni had begun to doubt 
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whetlier tlieir comrades were coming to join tliem.* 
All througli the hours of darkness and of dawn the 
fifty-third and the Fifty-sixth gave no sign of com- 
radeship. Their officers had spent the night with 
them in their Lines, and from two in the mornino- 
tiU after sunrise the regiments had been on parade^ 
every officer with his own company. Then they were 
dismissed; the men took off their uniforms, and nre- 
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pared for their morning meal. The English officers 


went to the entrenchments or to their own bungalows. - 

Ihen the latent fire of mutiny began to sjiread from 
man to man, from company to company. Some 
emissaries from the Second Cavalry had come in to 
tempt them. Their share of the spoil might be lost 
by delay. It might have been that no presence, no 
influence of English officers could then have kept the 
regiments true to their allegiance. The experiment 
wp not^ tried, but another was substituted for it. 

V\ heeler’s entrenched position commanded the parade- 
pound, and a long far-reaching gun was brought to 
bear uppn the Sepoys’ Lines. They broke at the 
third discharge of the British cannon, and made their 
way in wild confusion to Xew^ab-gunj. They broke, 
but not all; some, still true to their old masters, 
followed them into the entrenchments, and w^ere 
faithful to the end of their lives. 

It was stiU the game of the Cawnpore mutineers The fust 
to make their way straight to Delhi, to join the 
regiments already assembled there, and to serve the 
cpse of the King. And they gladly recognised the 
IN ana Sahib as their leader. They had money and 
munitions of war and carriage for the march, and 
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1857. they expected great things from the restored sove- 
Jimeo. I'eignty of the Mogul. But Doondoo Punt, stimu- 
lated by those about him, and chiefly, it is thought, 
by the wily Mahomedan, Azimoollah, looked askance 
at the proposed centralisation of rebellion, and urged 
upon the Sepoy leadei’s that something better might 
be done. They had made one march to the imperial 
city, but halted at Kullianpore, whither the Nana 
had accompanied them. Then they began to listen 
to the voice of the charmer, and to waver in their 
resolution. The Bithoor people might be right. It 
might be better to march back to Gawnpore.* 

Desijjns of Wise in his generation, the Nana Sahib saw clearly 
the danger of an eclipse. To march to Delhi would 
be to place himself in a subordinate position — perhaps 
to deprive him of all substantive authority under 
the baneful influence of Mahomedan jealousy. The 
troops might desert him. The Emperor might re- 
pudiate him. In the neighbourhood of Cawnpore 
he would be supreme master of the situation. He 
knew well the weakness of the English. He knew 

This is the received version of with ns also joined the rebels. After 
what took place between the^ Bith- this the whole army marched from 
oor people and the Sepoys. It is not, that place» and the' rebels took t he 
however, given with any certainty Kami Sahib and myself and all our 
of its correctness, Tantia Topee attendants along with them, and 
afterwards endeavonred to make it said, ‘ Come along to Delhi." Having 
appear that the Nana had acted gone three coss from Cawnpore, the 
under compulsion. The following is Nana said that as the day was far 
his evidence:— Two days after- spent it was far better to ii alt there 
wards, the three regiments of In- then, and to march on the following 
fantry and the Second Light Ca- day. They agreed to this, and 
valrv surrounded us, and imprisoned halted. In the morning the whole 
the Nana and myself in the Trea- army told him (the Nana) to go 
sury, and plundered the Magazine with them towards Delhi. The Nana 
and Treasury of everything they refused, and the army then said, 
contained, leaving nothing in either. ‘Come with us to Cawnpore and 
Of the treasure, the Sepoys made %ht there/ The Nana objected to 
over two lacs and eleven thousand this, but they would not attend to 
rupees to the Nana, keeping their him. And so, taking him with them 
own sentries over it. The Nana as a prisoner, they went towards 
was also under chai'ge of t hese sen- Cawnpore, and fighting commenced 
■p,.', tries, and the Sepoys which w^ere there/^ 
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well that at Lucknow the danger which beset us was 
such that no assistance could be looked for from 
that quarter, and that from none of the large towns 
on the Ganges and the Jumna — as Benares, Allaha- 
bad and Agra--had Wheeler any prospect of imme- 
diate rehet. ^^^ ith four disciplined Native regiments 
and all his Bithoor retainers at his back— with guns 
and ^'eat stores of ammunition and treasure in 
abundance, what might he not do ? If the range of 
his own imagination did not take in at once the 
grand idea of the restoration of the Peishwahship, 
t^ere were those at his elbow to suggest the prospect 
of such a consummation. He had been told by 
Azimoollah that the power of the English in Europe 
was declining. He knew that we were weak in 
India— that vast breadths of country, over which 
hebellion was running riot, lay stripped of European 
roops. Now, he felt, w'as the time to strike. The 
game was in his owm hands. The ambition and the 
malice of the Mahratta might be gratiEcd at one 
blow. 

At Kullianpore, therefore, the Nana arrested tlie 
march of the mutineers to Delhi. It is not very 
clearly knowm wdiat arguments and persuasions were 
use^ ly iiin oi his ministers to induce the mutinous 
regiments to turn back to Cawnpore. It is probable 
that infirm of purpose, ductde, unstable, and want- 
ing leaders with force of character to shape their 
plans, they were induced by promises of larger gain, 
to turn back to the place wrhich they had quitted, 
and which lay, still with much wealth, at their mercv. 
Cawnpore had not been half gutted. And, perhaps,' 
there were ties, of a better, or at least a tenderer 
kind, which lured some of the Sepoys, who were still 
men, back to their old haunts. In all such eases, it'" 
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may be assumed tliat tbe' mass of tlie soldiery huddle 
confusedly to their doom— objectless, ruddeidess, per- 
plexed, and bewildered, not knowing what is to come. 
The blind impulse of the moment, perhaps a sudden 
contagion of fear, not the strength of a stedfast con- 
viction, or a settled purpose, swept them along, like a 
flock of scared sheep on a dusty road.* 

But there was no such want of purpose among 
those who swept the flock back to Cawnpore. There 
were teeming brains and strong wills and resolute 
activities among the people of the Bithoor Palace. 
It commonly happens that we know but little about 
the individual manhood which shapes events in the 
camps of our Native enemies. The chief actor is 
not always of the highest rank — ^he, in whose name 
the deeds, which make History, are done. And 
perhaps, we shall never know^ what foul promptings 
and instigations were the prologue of the great tra- 
gedy then about to be enacted. But from this time 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, stood forth in the eyes 
of men as our arch enemy ; and with him "were Balia 
Rao and Baba Bhut, his brothers ; the Rao Sahib, his 
nephew ; and Tantia Topee, who had been his play- 
fellow in former days, and had grown into his coun- 
sellor and his guide. And ever by his side, linked to 
him by bonds of pitiless hatred for the English, the 
astute Mahomedan, Azimoollah, the sometime table- 
servant of an English master, who had. pleaded the 
Nana’s cause in England and made love to English 
ladies. He had played his game so well that no one 
had suspected him. Only a few days before the 
regiments had broken into rebellion, he had been in 
friendly and familiar intercourse with English officers, 

• The Mutiny of the Bengal Army is still described by Natives of Indi a, 
as me ** 



uuLicr uitj suavity ot Ins mamiers k-'^ 
and the levity of his speech. 

But as day dawned on Saturday, the 6th of June,* June G, 
Wheeler w\as startled by the receipt of a letter from 
the Xana Sahib, intimating that he was about 
attack the entrenchments. The supposed departure 
of the Sepoys to Delhi had inspired the General and 
his companions with new hopes. It would be easy for 
them, they thought, in a little while, to drop down 
to Allahabad. But this pleasant dream was now I’udely 
bioken. The rebellious soldiery were returnin'^ to 
Cawnpore, strengthened in numbers by the retainers 
of the Xana, and still more invigorated by the iden- 
tification with the rebel cause of men of influence 
and energy, able to keep together the scattered atoms 
of revolt, and to organise a great movement against 
The blow fell heavily upon the brave 
old General; on soldiers and civilians; on officei-s 
and men ; heavily upon all who clung to them for 
protection. There was not an hour to be lost. Forth 
venc the mandate for all the English to concentrate 
themselves vfithin the entrenchm'ents. The women 
and children and non-combatants were already there 
—and those on duty in the garrison ; but many of 
the Sepoy officers had slept or watched in the Sepoys’ 
lines, and had gone thence to their own bungalows ; 
and now they were summoned without a moment’s 
pause or respite to the earthworks, with no time to 
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of clothes for the monw, and scarcely to apparel 
themselves for the work of the day. Leaving their 
household gods, which they had hoped still to pre- 
serve, they obeyed, promptly but regretfully, the 
orders of their chief, and hurried into the enti’ench- 
ments. Soon every one was at his post. It was a 
miserable place for defensive purposes, but such as it 
was, the best dispositions were made for its defence. 
And every man braced himself up for the work before 
him, with clenched teeth and a stern resolution to 
show what English manhood could do to prevail 
against the fearful odds to which it was opposed. 

And whilst our people were thus manning the 
several posts which had been marked out for the 
defence of our feeble earthworks, the enemy were 
surging onwards in confused numbers towards the 
entrenchments ; but eager rather for plunder than 
for batde,_they turned aside to gorge themselves with 
the spoil, in city and cantonment, which lay profusely 
at their mercy, and to murder all the defenceless 
Uiristian people who fell in their way.* The ques 
tion of proprietorship disturbed them little. Kot con- 
tent with the pillage of the Feringhees, many enriched 
themselves at the expense of their own coLtrymen 
and some at least straightway deserted the ranks of 
the rebel army and made their way to their ow 
homes. But enough remained, after all defections 
thoioughly to invest our position— and more per’ 
haps, than could be brous-ht undfir 
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mand and control. Organisation, however’, was not is.i7. 
wiiolly neglected. In the name of the Nana Sahib, June 6. 
promotions and appointments were made in the army 
of the Peishwah. The Soubahdar, Teeka Singh, 
who had been from the commencement the most 
active promoter of revolt, received the command of 
the cavalr}', with the rank of General ; whilst J emadar 
lJulgunjun Singh and Soubahdar Gunga Deen were 
appointed to the command, as Colonels, of infantry 
regiments. The names of these dignitaries will sug- 
gest the fact that the chief commands were given to 
Hindoos. But whether, as has been supposed, this 
proceeded from the belief that “ the boldest and most 
active of the mutineers were not Mussulmans, but 
Hindoos,”* or whether it were that the prejudices 
and predilections of the Mahratfea Brahmin, who was 
recognised as the rebel leader, wrought strongly in 
favour of his co-religionists, can only be conjectured. 

For some hours after the first alarm, the little The Attack 
garrison waited and waited ; and there was no sound commeaced. 
of the threatened attack. But about noon the boom- 
ing of the cannon told that the enemy had com- 
menced their operations. A round-shot from a nine- 
pounder came into our entrenchments, scaring and 
scattering a large party of ladies and children, who 
were gathered together outside the barracks. Then 
the bugle sounded; and our fighting men got to 
their posts, and prepared themselves for the unequal 
conflict. As the day advanced, shot after shot from 
the enemy’s guns was poured in with increasing 
rapidity and deadliness of aim, and with the sound 
of every shot arose the screams of the women and 
the children. On that first day of the siege the , i ., 

* See Mr. Treireljan's interesting tion is contained In Colonel WU^ 
f okme, ** Cawnporc,” Ike snsgea- Mamis’s Synopsis of Ifideaoe* 
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unaccustomed horror tore down all barriers of self- 
restraint. But soon this human weakness, which 
vented itself in the shrill utterances of fear, passed 
away from these helpless ones ; and in its place there 
was an unnatural stillness, moi’e pathetic than the 
w ailin gs of grief and the clamorous outbursts of 
terror. 


Then commenced a siege, the miseries of which to 
the besieged have never been exceeded in the history 
of the world. All the Avonted terrors of a multitu- 
dinous enemy without, of a feeble garrison and scant 
shelter within, of the burden of Avomen, and chil- 
dren, and sick people, with little to appease their 
wants or to allay their sutferings, Avere aggravated by 
the burning heat of the climate. The June sky Avas 
little less than a great canopy of firej the summer 
breeze was as the blast of a furnace. To touch the 
barrel of a gun Avas to recoil as from red-hot iron. 
It was the season when European strength and energy 
are ever at their loAvest point of depression ; AAdien 
military duty in its mildest form taxes the poAA'ers of 
Englishmen to the utmost, and English women caii 
do little more than sustain life in a state of languid 
repose, in shaded apartments, Avith all appliances at 
command to moderate the temperature and to miti- 
gate the suffering. But noAV, even under the fierce 
meridian sun, this little band of English fighting 
men were ever straining to sustain the strenuous 
activity of constant battle against fearful odds ; Avhilst 
delicate women and fragile children were suddenly 
called to endure discomforts and privations, with all 
the superadded miseries peculiar to the country and 
the climate, which it would have been hard to battle 
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\vith, in strong health, under their native skies. The 1S57. 
moriiing and evening baths, the frequent changes 27. 

of raiment, the constant ministrations of assiduous 
servants in the smallest things, which are the neces- 
sities of English life in India, were now suddenly 
lost to these heljdess ones; and, to intensify the 
wretchedness, the privacy and seclusion so dear to 
them became only remembrances of the past. Even 
amidst the roar of the cannon and the rattle of the 
musketry, with death around them in many ghastly 
shapes, the loss of these privileges was amongst the 
heaviest of their trials, for it violated all the 
decencies and proprieties of life, and shocked the 
modesty of their womanly natures. 

To the English soldier in India to be outmatched 
m numboi's is scarcely a discouragement. Ever since, 
a century before, Clive had fought against heavy 
odds the great battle of Plassey, our English foi’ces 
had ever been outnumbered in the field, and yet they 
had fought their way to empire. The overwhelming 
multitude of Sepoj’s which now encompassed our 
position at Gawnpore, were kept at bay by the little 
handful of English soldiers that now manned our 
feeble entrenchments. As men, all the mighty host 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans which the Nana Sahib 
sent against us were utterly contemptible in our eyes. 

Had the positions of the t-wo nations been reversed, 
had the English been outside those paltry earth- 
works, one rush would have carried the place, and 
the whole garrison would have been put to the sword 
in an hour. There was nothing to keep the besiegers , 
out of the entrenchments but the contrast between . 
the indomitable pluck of the Few and the flaccid 
irresolution of the Many. The besiegers, who might 
have relieved each other every hour, who might have 
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arm in a sling; but the strong spirit within him 
defied pain. Day and night he laboured on, now in 
the trenches, now heading desperate sorties against 
the enemy, but even when he ceased to hope, he 
neither fainted nor failed. There was no greater 
iieroism than this English captain’s in all the war 
from first to last — ^iro name more worthy than his to 
be recorded in the roils of our English chivalry. 

But though ever in the heroic annals of the siege 
this fair-haired captain must hold the foremost place 
as the Agamemnon of tlie defence, thei'e were other 
heroic deeds than his worthy of distinguished record 
— other brave men whose names should find fitting 
mention in the page of histoiy. There was Vibart, 
lilajor of the Second Cavalry, who held the Redan, 
slackening not, day or night, in his exertions, and 
though ever under the merciless fire of the enemy, 
active and robust to the last. There was Whiting, 
Captain of the Bengal Engineers, who commanded 
at the north-west point of the entrenchments, a man 
of stout heart and clear brain. There "was Jenkins, 
Captain of the Second Cavalry, described as “ one of 
the bravest and best of our party,” who held one of 
our outposts beyond the trenches with unflinching 
gallantry, till a bullet thi’ough the jaws, from the 
musket of a Sepoy who was feigning death, brought 
his services to an agonising end. Thei'e was Mow- 
bray-Thomson, Subaltern of the Fifty-sixth, who 
“ had the miserable satisfaction” of avenging, on the 
spot, the death of his friend — a soldier ever to be 
found where danger was hottest, of whose deeds the 
world would have known more if any other pen than 
his had chronicled the events of .the siege; now 
holding, -with a few followers, a perilous outpost, now 
heading a desperate soitie against merciless odds, he 
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exposed himself to death in every shape, but he 
• seemed to bear a charmed life * And there was his 
friend and comrade to the last, Delafosse of the 
Fifty-third, a young hero, equal to any feat of heroic 
daring. One day a shot from the enemy’s batterv 
nad blown up a tumbril and set fire to the woodwork 
of the carriage, in the place where our ammunition 
was stored. It was clearly seen, both by the insur- 
gents and by our own people, that if the fire were 
not extinguished there would soon be a most disas- 
trous explosion. So the Sepoy batteries poured in a 
deadly stream of eighteen and twenty-four pound 
^ot. But unmoved by these messengers of death 
Delafosse went forth, threw himself down beneath the 
blazing carriage, tore off the burning wood with his 
hand and throwing dry earth upon the fire, stifled 
it before it could spread. Then there was Sterling 
the dead shot, who, perched up in a sort of crow’S 
nest on the barrack-wall, which Delafosse had impro- 
vised for him, picked off single Sepoys with unerruur 
ami, and became a scourge to our assailants; and 
Jervis of the Engineers, who, with indomitable pride 
of race, refused to run from a black fellow, and was 
shot through the heart whflst walking across the open 
m stern composure, with the pingings of the hostile 
bullets, and the imploring cries of his comrades to 
save himself, sounding in his ears. There w^as Ashe, 
too, the stout gunner from Lucknow, who served 
1.1S mne-pounders, to the admiration of the whole 
gwnson and to the terror of the besiegers, with un- 
fading courap and constancy from day to day, pour- 
mg in round after round with astonishing /apidity, 

says of did “>igM know how, 

best to los^ a Kfe S few distress, her soni 

seemed detenained to pre8eie, i ^fient hoS/“^“ 
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and after eacli discharge leaping on to tlie heel of issf 
his gun, and, regardless of the danger of exposure, JunfiO— 2? 
taking a new sight, and dealing out new death in the 
direction most disastrous to the enemy. And there 
were many other soldiers so good and true in the 
liour of our great national need, that History deplores • 

its insufficiency to do full justice to the individual 
heroism of all the mighty defenders of those miserable 
works. 

Nor were these great and glorious manifestations Gailnntry of 
of the consummate bravery of our people coufincd 
to those who were combatants by profession. Tbere 
were many in the entrenchments, not bred to arms, 
who started suddenly into stalwart soldiers. Among 
them were some railway engineers, potent to do and 
strong to endure, who flung themselves into the work 
of the defence vrith unstinting self-devotion, and 
made mai.ifest to tlieir assailants that they were men 
of the warrior caste, although they ■wore no uniforms 
on their backs. Conspicuous among them was Mr. 
Ileherderi, who was. riddled with grape-shot, and lay 
for man}’ days, face downwards, in extreme agony, 
which he bore wirh unmurmuring fortitude until 
death came to his relief.* And not the least heroic 
of that little band of heroes was the station-chanlain, 

Mr. Moncrieffi who went about ministering to the 
sick and the wounded, offering the consolations of 
religion to all who were passing away from the scene, 
and with that “access of unexpected strength” de- 
rived from prayer sustaining the toilers in the en- 
trenchments, who turned aside for a little while from 
their ghastly work to listen to the sweet promises of 
the Gospel. ■ • : 

* Not until i he close of the siege. He was carried on a matt ress down 

to the boats, where he died/^ ■ ‘ ' . . _ ’ _ 
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IS'57, 

June 6—27. 
Wc‘ manly 
euJurance# 


Ana never since war beganj never in the brave 

days of old,” of which poets delight to sing, when 
women turned their hair into bow-strings, has the 
world seen nobler patience and fortitude than clothed 
the lives and shone forth in the deaths of the wives 
and daughters of the fighting-men of Cawnpore. Ko 
bow-strings were used in tliis defence; our arrows 
were of another kind. They went forth from tlie 
roaring mouths of our guns in the shape of round- 
shot and grape and canister. But when these missiles 
fell short, or by reason of the damage done to our 
pieces -by the heavy artillery of the%nemy, could 
not be used in the form from -which they were issued 
fi-orn tlie expense-magazine, the gentlewomen of 
Cavmpore gave up^ some of the cherished compo- 
neiys of their feminine attire to improvise the ammu- 
nition most needed.* It would take long to tell 
in detail all the stories of womanly self-devotion and 
patient endurance and calm courage waiting for the 
end. Among these heroines was Mrs. Moore, the 
tiue-heaited wife of the leader of the garrison. All 


cliiUren slowly die in their arms; some had them F'j 
spept away from their breasts by the desolating fire 6 - 
of ti.c enemj”. There was no misery which humauifv 
could endure that did not fall Larily u^Z 
EngUsh ,romen. It was the lot of miny only to 
utcr Bat those who were not prostrate, or In cise 
..tmlance upon their nearest and dearest, moved 
about as sisters of charity, and were active in their 
mmstrations. hv or was there wanting altogether the 
shdwart courage of the Amazon. It is related that 

Bridi't Viddo Thirty-second, named 

sZHiJl T’ sword in hand, for 

time over a batch of prisoners tied to^rether bv 

a rope; and that the captives did not Ifpe 4 f H 

other ™ 

cahm| tfcffe ttJom' Lite uthtrtcK^-^ 

aldSt.l: Jdt r 

+nr, ‘1 •> A fhe women .and 

dda'iSedr^VitvWtoS^^^^^^ 

■ind oombustibles were flying about, its igni ion “o u ' 

be only a question of time. Ever^ effort had b 

made to cover tlm tKo+r-n -ii i ^ been 

^^'cr rue thatch with loose tiles or bn 5 nt= 

buo the protection thus afibrded was insufficient t 

one evening the whole buildino- ^vas in a blaze ’ 

scene that ensued was one of the most terrible in the 
CTitire history of the sieo-e • far tho c • i , ® ■ 

-1.0 lay theie, too feebfo td hewS 

sdm, were in perU of being bS„Tto Sh t 

to rescue them,- fe threuel^XicW If 
0.00 the ^otiiiiigpiie, 
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1857. the darkness of the night. Two artillerymen only 
ue 6—27. perished in the flames. But the destruction of the 
barrack w'as a heavy blow to the besieged. It de- 
prived numbers of women and children of all shelter, 
and sent them out houseless to lie day after day and 
night after night upon the bare ground, without 
more shelter than could be afforded by strips of can- 
vas and scraps of wine-chests, feeble defences against 
tlie climate, which were soon destroj’ed by the un- 
ceasing Are of the enemy. And there was a wmrse 
result even than this. The conflagration destroyed 
all the resources upon which our people had relied 
for the mitigation of the sutferings of the sick and 
wounded. All our hospital stores and surgical instru- 
ments were lost to us; and from that time Death 
and Pain had their way without anything to arrest 
the one or to soften the other. 

There was another result of this conflagration, of 
which little or no notice has been taken by the chro- 
niclers of the Siege. It has been narrated that a few' 
faithful Sepoys cast in their lot with their white 
‘ oflicers, and accompanied them within the entrench- 

ments. It appears that they w'ere told that they 
might find shelter in this barrack, and w'e may assume 
that they littered down in the verandahs. There 
Bho-n-any w'as one old Kative officer, the Soubahdar-Major of 
.j-pg Second Cavalry, w'ho from the first had arrayed 
himself against the mutineers of his regiment, and 
had received the reward of his great loyalty to the 
English in the wounds which he carried oflF w'ith him 
to the entrenchments. And this reward w'as soon 
supplemented by another. Death came to the brave 
old man whilst still clinging to his former masters. 
He was killed in the early nart of the siege by a 



FAITHfCL SEPOYS. 

sliell.® The Fiftj-third Pegiment is stated to have 1S37. 
sent ten Xative officers, with Faithful Sepoys, into ^ o— 27 
General "Wheeler’s camp. All the other regiments 
contributed their quota to the garrison, and there 
is evidence that durina' the first week of the shm 
they rendered some ser", dee to the English. But 
when the baiTack was destroyed, thei'e ivas no place 
for them. Provisions were already falling short, and 
although there was no reason to mistrust them, it 
Avas felt that they Yvere rather an encumbrance than 
an assistance. So they were told that they might 
depart; and as, although there Avas danger beyond 
the entrenchments, there was greater danger Avithin 
them, theA'' not reluctantly perhaps turned their faces 
toAvards their homes. Some perished by the Avay; 
sojne succeeded in reaching their native villages ; a 
fcAV returned, after a time, to the British Camp, to 
detail their experiences of the early days of the siege.f 

Day after day passed, and ever as our little garrison Ylortrility ia 


Tli's is tLe. man of wham pre- hfmse caiii-ht fire from the emmfs 
vioiis imrntiaii has been nsade (pa; 4 e shot-. Ibeliere the slio- was wrapped 


SOB) as ilie one Sepov of the old 
disgi'aca{i Second Cioairy that had 
been re-enlisted. It is to be hoped 
flint c?Dod liro'visioii has been iiiatie 
lew the fairiily of so Irare a man and 
so fait lifnl a servant. 

f *^The Major haviri^: gone to 
inquire of General Mdjeeler what we 
were to do, the latter came out and, 
ordered us to occupy the hospital 
barraf'ks ; he said, ‘ In such a bar- 
racs WG slutli not, manage to save 
our iivcsj as the round-slsot will reach 
ns from nil sides.^ ... On the even- 
ing of the 9th or lOtli, a hot round- 
stiot fell on our barrack and set it 
on fire. On this we left it, and con- 
cealed ourselves for the iiiglit in a 
nullaij not far distant.” We held 
the liuspirai barracks from the 5th to 
the Qiii or iOihj we left because the 


in some indammable nm erial, which 
'catchin:i- the thatched i-.jof, soon be- 
c.ame a bl.’ize.” — (Depo <i/m? ofBhola 
KhaiK^ Fifiy4hii'd Native /; 2 - 
ftuifn/.) '‘The barrack .s caught hre 
abimt four cdclock on the 9lh 
or Khh. The Major then told us he 
could do nothing for us, there being 
an order of General Wheeler pro- 
Idbiiing any Naiive from entering 
the entrenclimeut. lie therefore 
recommended us to provide for our 
own safety. * . . The whole party 
then left the hospital b-irrack.” — - 
{pepoution of Ram Buksh, BajfJIca- 
rUrhv, Fiftf third Native Ta/mir^,) 
The number of these fSepoys is sup- 
posed to have been about eiglity or 
a hundred, with a considerabie pro- 
portion of Hative officers. 
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waned weaker and weaker, tlie fire of the enemy 
grew^ hotter and hotter. With what terrible etFect it 
told upon our suifering people in the entrenchments, 
on brave fighting men, on patient women, and on 
poor little children, has been narrated by one of the 
survivors with a simplicity of pathos which goes 
straight to the heart. Incidents, wdiich in ordinary 
times would have been described with graphic minute- 
ness of detail, have been told in a few w'ords as events 
of such common occurrence, as scarcely to have excited 
a sensation in the garrison. If the “ hurra sahib,” or 
great lord of the district, to W'hom a few weeks before 
all hTatives would have crouched, were shot dead in 
an instant, or the commandant of a regiment, whose 
w'ord had been law to a thousand armed men, w^ere 
disabled by agonising wounds, it Avas the talk of the 
entrenchments for a quarter of an hour, and then a 
new tragedy brushed it away. In truth it did not 
much matter at what moment death came. Happiest 
those, perhaps, to whom it came soonest. Hillersdon, 
the Collector, who had negotiated the alliance with 
the Nana Sahib, fell a corpse at the feet of his young 
wife, "with his entrails torn out by a round shot. A 
few days afterwards she W'as relieved from the ghastly 
memories of her bereavement by a merciful fall of 
masonry, which killed her. The General’s son and 
aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Wheelei’, was lying wounded 
in one of the barrack-rooms, when, in the presence of 
his whole family, father, mother, and sisters, a round 
shot boomed into the apartment, and carried otf the 
young soldier’s head. Another round shot struck up 
splinters into Major Lindsay’s face, gashing and blind- 
ing him. He lingered on in darkness and in agony 
for some days, attended by his wife, when Death 
took him, and she .soon followed. Colonel Williams, 
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of the Fifty-sixth, being disabled by a wound early 18 S 7 . 
in the siege, died of apoplexy from sunstroke, leaving 
his wife and daughters in the entrenchments. The 
former, shot in the face and frightfully disfigured, 
lay for some days, tended by her wounded daughter, 
until death came to the suffering widow’s relief. 

Colonel Ewart, of the First, who would have taken 
an active part in the defence if he had been spared, 

-was disabled at an early period, but lingered through 
the siege, attended by his admirable wife, only to be 
brutally mui’dered at the end of it. Captain Ilalliday 
was shot dead canning from the bai’racks to the en- 
trenchments a little horse-soup, which he had begged 
for his famishing wife. Thus many of Wheeler’s 
chief officers were rendered powerless for good by 
the unceasing fire of the enemy, wdiilst the old 
General himself issued orders from the shelter of the 
barracks, but was seldom capable of taking part in 
the active duties of the defence. In bitterness of 
spirit he saw'- his garrison diminishing every day 
before his eyes. There was a well a little w’ay out- 
side the entrenchments, which served as the general 
cemetery of the Christian people; and night after 
night the carnage of the day w'as carried to this 
universal mausoleum. And there were some who 
died hopelessly, though not in the flesh ; for the 
lioiTors of the siege were greater than they could 
bear, and madness fell upon them, perhaps as a \ 
merciful dispensation. 

It is impossible to compute the aggregate of death Chastisement 
which our people dealt back to the enemy in return 
for these visitations. It is known that in the space 
of three weeks the English consigned to the well two 
hundred and fifty of their party. The number of , , W 
bodies buried by the insurgents or devoured by the ; 
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vultures and jackals, must have been counted, if 
ever counted at all, at this amount many times told. 

If hands "were scarce in the entrenchments, muskets 
were not; and every man stood to his work with 
some spare pieces ready-loaded, which he fired with 
such rapidity that the enemy mai'velled when they 
thought of what was supposed to be the number of 
our garrison. But it was not only from the entrencli- 
meiits that death went forth to greet our assailants. 
Incidental allusion has been inade to our outposts. 
There was a row of unfinished barracks at one corner 
of our position, which it was of immense importance 
to us to possess, in whole or in part, lest the enemy 
should hold them against us, and make sad havoc 
within our miserable earthworks. There were in all 
eight of these buildings. Two the English contrived 
to occupy, and betvfeen these two was a third, with 
the well attached in which we buried our dead, and 
which we saved from the grasp of the enemy. From 
the shelter which we thus held, and which must have 
given good command over two sides of our entrenched 
position, our people poured in a deadly fire on the 
insurgents, whenever they approached our worlds. 
Conspicuous among the defenders of these outposts, 
as has already been told, were J.enkins and Mowbray- 
Thomson ; and to these good names should be added 
that of Lieutenant Glauville, of the Second Bengal 
Europeans, who held with sixteen men “Number 1 

Two ” barrack, described as the key of our position, ; 

until he was incapacitated by a dangerous wmund.* ; 
From the barracks, or carcasses of barracks, thus \ 
gallantly held, such punishment was inflicted upon 
the enemy, as even after a lapse of years could- not be | 
remembered by any one living to look back upon it 1 

^ He was succeeded iu llic conimaiid by Mowbray-TlioiEson. 
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vritliout a shudder. Here was the hardest work, and 18S7. 
hence came the greatest carnage.* Any adventurous 
Sej.)oy coming within the reach o£ our rifles or mus- 
kets, paid the penalty of his audacity, and never 
troubled us or disported himself any more. Some- 
times, if a favourable opportunity presented itself 
our little garrisons made bold sallies into the open* 
spiking the enemy’s guns and cutting off all who fell 
in their way. ^ It was not of much use ; for whether 
guns w ere spiked or men were killed, there were so 

many of both in the background, that the loss was 
scarcely felt for a moment. Indeed, the ranks of the 
besiegers were recruited from time to time, as the 
siege went on, amongst others by the Sepoys from 
Aziingurhjf and the new hands were often found to 
be better than the old. To us, on the other hand, 
t]}e loss of every man was a grievous calamity, for 
we waited and waited for succours that never came; 
and though sometimes our people were stimulated by 
the belief that firing %vas to be heard in the distance, 
intimating the approach of reinforcements, they were 
soon driven back again upon disappointment and 
aespair. . ■ , 

Ihe incidents of one day much resembled those of 
ajiother, both in what was done and what was sutrered 
Few landmarks broke the uniformity of that great 
expanse of glorious disaster. One day, however, at 
( aivuipore, as in other places where the great struo'o'le 
for empire was going on, differed from the rest ;7or 23 
It was the centenary of the battle of Plassey. On CcntcBary’of 

* «rrn T . ^ Plassej* 

^ V "^'’iolesale carnage ihat nothinff could 

II ri, i siiicnder Tilth oiir lives, and have jastiftfd hut the iiistuif*t*o/ self 
« e did ouv best, lo obey them, though preservation, and, 1 trust the eauallv 
1 Tvas only by an amount of fotici,., itrr,r,» 1, 

liiat ill 


Strong- deTeruS&rtosheh^rthi 

women and children to the last ' 

)OSSiuiC to I1S1V6 DfiPJl 3 , rupib ■mnnifii'rtf .1 mi. 


- --- ijctruia wuiuen ajio onilnrpn fa fhA 

fepureelj possible to have been a fact, . momenV '‘ — 

aud by the perpetration of suck f Tim Seveuteema Native Infmtry. 
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the^ previous niglit there had been signs of extra- 
ordinary activity in the enemy’s ranks, and a medi- 
tated attack on our outposts had been thwarted by 
Moore’s fertility of resource f and as the morniim- of 
the 28rd dawned upon Cawnpore, the insurgents, 
stimulated to the utmost by the associations <5‘ the 
day, came out in full force of Horse, Foot, and 
Artillery, flushed with the thought of certain success, 

to attack both our outposts and our entrenchments 

If the whole strength of the Nana’s force was not 
brought forth to surround us on this memorable day 
all its components were fully represented. And there 
was a stern resolution, in many cases strengthened 
bji oaths on the Ganges-water or the Koran, to destroy 
the English or to die in the attempt. The excite- 
ment of all branches of the rebel-army was at its 
highest pitch. The impetuosity of the Cavalry far 
exceeded their discretion, for they galloped forward 
furiously within reach of our guns, and met with 
such a reception, that many horses were left rider- 
less, and the troopers who escaped wheeled round 
and fled in fearful confusion. The Infantry, more 
cautious, improvised moving rainparts to shelter their 
skirmishers, by rolling before them as they advanced 
huge bales of cotton; but our guns were too well 

A'" out into tlie open, and I shall 

Shortly afterwards liowf^vir t-Ko sheatLs as our courageous 
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served to suffer this device to be of much use to the 185?. 
enemy, for some well-directed shots from our batteries 
set fire to these defences, and the meditated assault 
%vi!s defeated before it had developed itself into action. 

The attack on the outer barracks was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The enemy swarmed beneath our walls, but 
were saluted with so hot a fire from Mowbray-Thom- 
son and his conqjanions, that, in a little time, the 
sc'5eiitcen had laid one more than their number dead 
at the doorway of the barrack. The great assault of 
tlie Centenary of Plassey, which was to have humbled 
the heringhees to the dust, and to have revenged the 
vlctoiy of Clive, was in the issue a disastrous failure. 

The enemy begged to be permitted to bury their 
dead ; and the remains of their cotton-bales served to 
stop the gaps in the earthworks of the English. But 
tneru was a more deadly foe than this weak and dis- 
ordei’ed crowd of Hindoos and Mahomedans to be 
encountered by our distressed people; and the Xana 
Sahib saw another source of victory than that which 
lay^iu the number of his fighting men. 

For Irmiga- had begun to gnaw our Httle garrison. Approaches 
1 ood wiucii in happier times would have been turned 
from with disgust, was seized with avidity and de- 
voured with relish. To the flesh-pots of the besieo-ed 
no carrion was unwelcome. A stray dog was turned 
into soup. An old horse, fit only for the knackers 
as converted into savoury meat. And when glorious 
good fortune brought a Brahminee bull within the 
In-e of our people, and with difiiculty the carcase of 
1 ae animal was hauled into the enti'enchments, there 
was rejoicing as if a victory had been gained. But 
la that fiery month of June the agonies of thirst 
were even greater than the pangs of hunger. The 
^'tll f 1 0111 which our scant supplies, of water were 



drawn was a favourite mark for the Sepoy gunners. 
It was a service of death to go to and fro with the 
bags and buckets which brought the jjriceless mois- 
ture to the lips of our famished people. Strong men 
and patient women thirsted in silence, but tlie moans 
of the wounded and the wailings of the children it 
was pitiable to hear. The bheesties, or professional 
water-carriers, were soon slain in the exercise of their 
calling, and then English soldiers addressed them- 
selves to the hazardous work of ministering at the 
well. A brave-hearted civilian, John Mackillop 
appointed himself captain of the well, and, after a 
week of this hazardous servdce, vras shot down at his 
post. As he lay dying, his care was still for those 
in whose cause he had yielded up his life, and he 
besought, almost with his last breath, a stander-by 
to carry the precious fluid to the lady to whom it 
had been promised. And so as day by day our 
people were wasting under these dire penances of 
hunger and thirst, the hopes of the ETana grew 
higher and>igher, and he knew that the end'^was 
approaching. 


1857. 

Juae. 


Ihree wee^s had now nearly passed away since the 
investment had commenced — three weeks of such 
misery as few, since sorrow entered the world, have 
evCT been condemned to suffer. No reinforcements 
had come to their assistance. The lookcd-for aid 
from below seemed now to be a grim delusion. Their 
numbers w.ere fearfully reduced. Their guns were 
becomng unserviceable. Their ammunition was 
near y expended ; and starvation was staring them in 
their position longer was 

impossible; Tp cut their wav out of it. Wit.ll all fKnoa 
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■^ronien and children, was equally imjiossible. The 
shadow of a great despair was over them. "When 
thus, as it were, at the last gasp, there came to them 
a message from the Xana Sahib, brought by the 
hands of a Christian woman. It was on a slip of 
I 'aper in the handwTiting of Azimoollah, and it was 
adui’essed “ to the subjects of Her Most Gracious 
3hijest\' Queen Victoria.” ‘‘All those who are in no 
wu}’ connected” — so the document ran — “ with the 
.acts of Lord Da-lhoiisie, and are willing to lay down 
their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad.”* 

There was not a soldier in garidson who did not 
recoil from the thought of surrender — who would 
not have died with sword or musket in hand rather 
than lay down his arms at the feet of the treacherous 
Mahratta. Sir Hugh Wheeler lifted up his voice 
against capitulation. To the English General the 
bitterness of death was as nothing to the dishonour of 
abandoning his post. He had not 3'et given up the 
hope of relief from the lower country, and he mis- 
trusted the Xana of Bithoor. The younger otficers 
were all for fighting it out to the last ; but Moore 
and "Whiting, whom the General consulted in this 
conjuncture, reluctantly declared themselves in favour 
of capitulation. They had no thought for themselves. 
Hud there been only men in the entrenchments, they 
would have counselled and clung to the nobler and 
the manlier course. But when they thought of the 
women and children, and of what might befall them 
in the bauds of the enemy, they turned hopefully to 

* There are conti-ary statements "important point” But I cannot say 
with respect to the identity of tlie that I think it is of much use to dis- 
nifissenger. Some say that it was coss,or. of consequence to determine, 
Mrs. Greenaway, some Mrs. Jacobi, the question. 

Mr. Trevelyan speaks of it as an 
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future. There was, too, a great cr. 
wounded, who could not be abandon 
could not be carried oif in the face 
enemy. So the overtures of the IS: 
not rejected; and the messenger can 
enemy s Gamp an announcement th; 
his chief otBcei’s were deliberating 
that had been made to them. 

Is ext morjiing (there was then an a 
oollah and Jowalla-Persaud presented ■ 
our entrenchments, and Captain Moor 
accompanied by Mr. Rcche, the Postir 
with full powers to treat with the er 
jSTana. It was then proposed that the 
surrender their fortified position, th 
their treasure, and that they should n 
their arms and sixty rounds of ammi 
man s pouch. On his part, the hlans 
them safe conduct to the river side, 
carriage for the convevance tbitbf>r r.f + 


protested; and the draft- 
an intimation that it was 
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impossible to mai'cli out until the morning. Then 
the enemy began to gasconade and to endeavour to 
iiifimidate our people. They might as well have 
tlu’eatened to move the Himalayahs. Doondoo Punt 
Xana Sahib, sent word that he knew exactly the state 
of our defences, the condition of our guns, and the 
scarcity of our provisions ; that he would open fire at 
once upon our wretched place of refuge, and that in 
a lev daj s not a man would be alive. Ti^hitino'* and 
3Iowbi'ay-Thorason went out to meet the Bithoor 
emissaries, and the former replied, as became a lion- 
hearted Englishman, that they might carry our en- 
tiencnments, it they could; that their soldiers had 
generally shown gi'eater alacrity , in retiring from 
than in advancing towards our fortifications, and 
that we had, at all events, abundance of powder in 
our magazine to blow' up both armies together. This 
determined language had its effect. The Nana con- 
sented to wait till the morrow. And a gentleman 
named lodd, who had been his English tutor, carried 
tne treaty to the Rajah’s quarters, at the Savada 
Ivotee, and obtained his signature to it. 

The Xana is represented to have been very 
courteous to Ms old preceptor. It was the time 
indeed, for serenity of manner and suavity of de- 
meanour nay, indeed, for kindly and compassionate 
utterances and mollifying assurances. So, also, when 
Jowalla-Persaud, with two others, went over as 
hostages to the British entrenchments, he blandly 
condoled with the British commander, expressed his 
sorrow that the old General should have suffered so 
much that after half a century of service with the 
K-epoy Army of the Company they should turn 
agaiust him at the close of his life. But God be 
praised, it was now aU over-deliverance was at 
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* This is very distinctly stated by Colonel Williams^ in liis synopsis, 
l^fowbray-ThojHSon: ‘'Poor old Sir says, “Hassim Khan, the iider of 
Hugh Whech-r, Ids lady, and daiigli- General Wheeler’s elephant, after 
lers, walked down to the boats/’ taking Lady Wheeler and her two 
Other accounts, of a more circum- daughters to the first boat on the 
st-rintial, but perhapB not more trust- line, returned for the General, whom 
worthy ctiaracter, indicate that the meeting on the way monuled on a 
ladies conveyed to the Ghaut galloway, he likewise conveyed to 
on an elephant, and that the General the boats.” The Christian wife of a 
himself went in a palanquin. This musician of the Pii'ty-sixth regiment, 
is the statement oi Mr, Trevelyan, named Bradshaw, says : “ General 
who very carefully collated all the Wheeler came last in a palkce (palaii- 
evidence that has been produced, quin). They carried him into the 
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1857. hand. Every care would be taken that the English 
Juiie 36—27. gentlemen and their families should not he molested 
on their way to the river. And the companions of 
Jowalla-Persaud talked to others in the same polite 
and almost obsequious strain. That night our guns 
were made over to the enemy, and some of the old 
Golundauze of the Company were placed in charge 
of them. 

So forth from their entrenchments, in the early 
morning, went the remnant of our garrison, with the 
women and the children, who had outlived the hor- 
rors of the siege — gaunt and ghastly, in tattered gar- 
ments, emaciated and enfeebled by want, worn by 
long sutFering, some wounded and scarred with the 
indelible marks of the battle upon them. The river 
was distant only a mile from our starting-point. But 
to them it was a long and a wretched journey. The 
wounded were carried mostly in palanquins. The 
women and children went in rough native bullocfc- 
cai'riiiges or on the backs of elephants, whilst the able- 
bodied marched out on foot with but little semblance 
of martial array, Moore as ever in the van, and 
Vlbart bringing up the rear of the funeral proces- 
sion. The veteran Wheeler, with his wife and 
daughters, is said to have walked down to the 
boats.* With what faith and hope within him, the 
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jjoor old naan turned Ms face towards the Ghaut, He 
alone who reads the secrets of all hearts ever knew. 
But there were many in that woe-begone train who, 
although there was no sunshine on their faces, had 
glimmerings in their hearts of a peaceful future, and 
who were fain to carry with them as they went such 
of their household gods as they had saved from the 
great wreck, or little memorials of the past, relics, 
perhaps, of departed friends, to be treasured after 
long 3'ears in the old home beyond the seas. Little 
was all they could take with them, weighed against 
what they had left behind ; parents, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends. The beautiful had 
left their beauty, the young had left their youth, in 
those battered barracks ; and even the- children had 
old and wizened &ces, which told that thej? had lived 
long yeai’s in the last miserable month. 

The place of embai'kation was kno’ivn as the Suttee 
Choura Ghaut, so called from a ruined village hard 
by which bore that name. The road ran across a 
wooden bridge, painted white, which reininded a 
traveller, who afterwards visited the spot, “ of a bit 
in a Surrej' common.”* Over this bridge they defiled 
down into a ravine, which led past the compounds 
of some of our English residences to the Ghaut on 
the river-side. Hear the Ghaut was a Hindoo temple,! 


water, near the boat. He said, 

® Carry me a little further towards 
the boat but the Sowar said, ‘ No, 
get out here !' As the Genera! got 
out of the palkee, head foremost, a 
Sowar gave him a cut with his sword 
in the neck, and he fell into the 
water. » . My son was killed near 
liim. I saw E, alas ! alas !” Another 
statement is : Tiie Genera! and 
, some officers' were on ' elephants-— 
Mrs. Wheeler was in a palkee/* The 
further the iavestigailon is pursued, 

?0L/!L , ; ", i 




the greater the uncertainty that is 
left upon the mind. This' is given 
as another iostance of the cliilculty 
of extracting the truth from a mass 
of conflicting evidence. 

* Mr. Treveljan : ” Storj of Cawn- 
pore,” 

f Small but in good repair, re- 
sembling nothing so much as those 
summer houses of a ceiiturj back, 
which at the corners of old houses 
overhang Butch canals and suburban 
Bngiish'nje-ways.” — TreveigaM. 
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known as th.e Temple of Hurdeo, or tlie Fisherman’s 
Temple, a structure of somewhat fanciful and not 
unpicturesque design. The incidents of this mile- 
march were not many. The Sepoys, as our wi-etched 
people huddled on towards the I’iver, sometimes 
crowded round and talked to their old officers, utter- 
ing words of admiration or of compassion, which 
were not wholly feigned. But as everywhere the 
Sepoy stands out as a living inconsistency of the 
strangest kind, no one can read with surprise any 
story illustrating the malignant and cruel hatred 
that, at the same time, burned in the bosoms of some 
who had once served in our ranks. Among those 
who left the entrenchments on that June morning 

■O 

wei’e Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, a brave and good man, 
with a wife every way worthy of him. He, soi’ely 
wounded, was carried on a bed or litter, and the lady 
walked anxiously beside him. But their progress was 
slow' ; they fell in the rear before they had reached 
the bridge, and some Sepoys of his own regiment — 
the First — ^seeing his helpless condition, thus severed 
from his countrjnnen, came up to him and taunted 
him. Ordering the litter to be placed on the ground, 
they mocked and mimicked him, saying, “ Is not this 
a fine parade, Colonel; is not the regiment well 
dressed up?” Saying which, they fell upon him with 
their swmrds and killed him ; and though some made 
profession of not slaying wmmen, Mrs. Ewart was 
presently cut dowm, and lay a corpse beside the 
body of her husband. 

That the boats were ready on the river-side had 
been ascertained by a Committee of our owm people ; 
and when the dreary procession reached the ap- 
pointed place of embarkation, the uncouth vessels - 
were seen a little way in the stream, in shallow water; 
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for it was tlie close of the dry season, and the river 
was at its lowest. The boats were the ordinary eight- 
oai’ed budgerows of the country — ungainh’- structures 
with thatched roofs, looking at a distance like float- 
ing hay-stacks, and into these our people now began 
to ci‘owd without order or method, even the women 
with children in their arms, with but little help 
from others, wading knee-deep in the water, and 
scrambling as they best could up the sides of the 
vessels. It was nine o’clock before the whole were 
embarked, and some, Heaven only knows, for their 
voices are sealed, may have breathed more freely as 
they awaited the friendly order to, push off and to 
drop dovm the stream towards the great goal of ulti- 
mate deliverance. But there were those on the river 
banks — those even in the boats themselves — who had 
far other thoughts, far other expectations. Every 
boat that had been pi'epared for our people was 
intended to be a human slaughter-house. They had 
not gone down to the banks of a friendly river that 
was to float them to safety. They had been lured to 
the ap2)ointed shambles, tliere to be given up to cruel 
death. 

So foul an act of treachery the world had never 
seen. Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
of the last of the Peishwahs, had studied to some 
purpose the early history of his race. He knew how 
the founder of the Mahratta Empire — the head of 
the great family who had been the masters of the 
Peishwahs — had, under false pretext of friendly em- 
brace, dug his wagnuck into the bowels of the Maho- 
medan envoy, and gained by foulest treachery what 
he could not gain by force. The wagnuck was now 
ready — the wagnuck of a thousand claws — ^in the 
hands of the man who aspired to be the founder of a 
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r‘3w or renovated Maliratta Empire. Day after day, 
v'eek after week, the English, with their little band 
of fighting men, had defied all the strength of this - 
new confederacy, aided by the moral and material 
help of our lessons and our resources ; and now the 
enemy, under the garb of a new-boim friendship, was 
hiding the cruel weapon that wms to destroy them. 
Everything was ready for the great carnage. Tantia 
Topee, who had been appointed master of the cere- 
monies, sat enthroned on a “ chaboutree,” or plat- 
form, of a Hindoo temple, and issued his orders to his 
dependents. Azimoollah, also, was there, and the 
brethren of the il^ana, and Teekha Singh, the new 
Cavalry General, and others of the leading men of 
the Bithoor party. And many Zemindars from the 
districts, and merchants and lesser people from the 
city, are said to have gone forth and to have lined 
the river banks to see the exodus of the English ; not 
knowing what -was to come, and not ail, perhaps, 
rejoicing in our humiliation. It looked like a great 
holiday-show'. Scarcely is a more animated scene to 
be witnessed on the banks of the Thames on the day 
of our great national bont-race. And it was some- 
thing even more than this, for there was a great 
military display. The soldiery had gone out in force 
— Horse, Foot, and Artillery; and the troopers sat 
their horses, with their faces turned towards the 
river, as though anxious for the sport to begin. And 
their patience w'as not long tried. The signal had 
been given, and the butchery was to commence.* 

As Tantia Topee is here stated write a ietter to General Wlieeler to 
to Isave been ilie foremost agent in tliis effect : tiiat the Sepoys w^ould 
this hellish work, it will interest the not obey his orders, and that, if he 
, reader to see the master-butcher’s wished, lie (the Kana) irould get 
own account of the butchery : ** The boats and convey him and those 
, Nairn/’ lie declared, ‘*got a female with him in the entrenchment as far 
who had been captured before to as Allahabad. An answer came from 
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No soonei' were our people on board the boats, 
than the foul design became apparent. The sound of 
a bugle was heard. The Native boatmen clambered 
over the sides of the vessels and sought the shore. 
Then a murderous fire of grapeshot and musket-balls 
was opened upon the wretched passengers from both 
banks of the river ; and presently the thatch of the 
budgerows, cunningly ignited by hot cinders, burst 
into a blaze. There was then only a choice of cruel 
deaths for our dear Christian people. The men, or 
the foremost amongst them, strenuous in action to 
tlie last, leaped overboard, and strove, with shoulders 
to the hulls of the boats, to push them into mid- 
channel. But the bulk of the fleet remained im- 
movable, and the conflagi^ation w'as spreading. The 
sick and -wounded were burnt to death, or more mer- 
cifully suffocated by the smoke ; whilst the stronger 

the General that he approved of ilds -sigaal to start the boats. On this 
arraiigeuieut, and t!;e same evenijig point, ho’svever, witnesses were ex- 
!,he General sent the Kaaa something amined and cross-examined with tlie 
oyer one iae of rupees, and authorised same result. One said, “ In my pre- 
lum to keep the amount. The foi- sence and hearing Taut 'a Topee sent 
lowing day I went and got ready for Teeka Sing, Sou bah dar of Second 
forty boats, and. iipiiig caused ail .Cavalry, . kuow.ii as a . General, and 
,the.ge,iif.leme!i,: ladies, and ehildreii 'gaTe. him orders, to rush into tlie 
to ge.t into the boats, 1 started.them water and .spare none.’’ Another . 
olT to Ailaliubad. In the mean while, said, I was standing c- ncealed hi a 
thepvln»le army, artillery included, corner, close to where Taut ia Topee 
haTimr got ready, arrived at the was seated, and I heard him tell 
river Gauges, The Sepoys jumped Teeka Sing, a Soubahdar of the 
into the ivater, ami commences a Second Cavalry, who was know n as 
luassacre of all the men, women, and the General, to order the Sowars to 
cliildren, and set the boats on fire, go into the water and put an end to 
They destroyed thirty-nine boats; the Europeans, and accordingly they 
one, liowever, escaped as far as Kala rushed into the river and murdered 
Kuukur, but was there caughr, and ihem.^’ Other witnesses spoke dis- 
brought back to Cawnpore, and ali tinctly to the same effect ; one man 
on board of it destroyed. lour days adding, All orders regairdirig the 
after tills the INhina said he was going massacre, issued by the Nana, were 
to Bithoor, to keep the anniversary carried into execution bv Tantia 
of Ms mothcris death/® This state- Topee.®® I do not think timt there 
iiient is at least partially true, and can be the least' doubt of tiie guilty 
it might be suggested that the signal activity of' Tantia Topee In this foul 
wdiicii Tantia Topee was seen to give deed, 
was, according to his slatement, a ' 
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women, with children in their arms, took to the 
river, to be shot down in the water, to be sabred in 
the stream by the mounted troopers, who rode in 
after them, to be bayoneted on reaching land, or to 
be made captives, and reserved for a later and more 
cruel immolation. The fewest -svords are here the 
best. I should have little taste to tell the foul details 
of this foul slaughter, even if authentic particulars 
were before me. It is better that they should remain 
in the obscurity of an uncertain whole ; enough that 
no aspect of Christian humanity, not the sight of the 
old General, who had nearly numbered his fourscore 
years, nor of the little babe still at its mother’s breast, 
raised any feeling of compunction or of pity in these 
butchers on the river-side. It siifhced that there 
was Chi’istian blood to be shed. 

Whilst this terrible scene was being acted at the 
Ghaut, the Nana Sahib, having full faith in the 
malevolent activity of his lieutenants on the river- 
bank, was awaiting the issue in his tent on the can- 
tonment plain. It is related of him that, unquiet in 
mind, he moved about, pacing hither and thither, in 
spite of the indolence of his habits and the obesity 
of his frame. After a while, tidings of the progress 
of the massacre were brought to him by a mounted 
trooper. What had been passing within him during 
those morning hours no human pen can reveal. 
Perhaps some slight spasm of remorse may have 
come upon him, or he may have thought that better 
use might be made of some of our people alive than 
dead. But whether moved by pity or by craft, he 
sent orders hack by the messenger that no more 
women and children should be slain, but that not an 
Englishman was to he left alive. So the murderers, 
after butchering, or trying to butcher, the remnant 
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of our figlitiug-men, stayed their hands and ceased 
from the slaughter; and a number of weaker vic- 
tims, computed with probable accui'acy at a hundred 
and tiventy-five, some sorely wounded, some half- 
drowned, all dripping with the water of the Ganges 
and ]>egrimed with its mud, were carried back in 
custody to Cawnpore, by the way they had come, 
envying, perhaps, those whose destiny had been 
already accomplished. 


1857. 

Juae il. 


But among the men — survivors of the Cawnpore Escape of iiie 
garrison — wei-e some who battled bravely for their 
lives, and sold them dearly. Strqrig swimmers took 
to the river, but often sunk in the reddened water 
beneath the fire of their pursuers; whilst others, 
making towards the land lower dovTi the stream, 
stood at bay on bank or islet, and made vain but 
gallant use of the cherished revolver in the last grim 
energies of death. There was nothing strange, per- 
haps, in the fact that the foremost heroes of the 
defence were the last even now to yield up their lives 
to the fury of the enemy. One boat held Sloore and 
Yibart, Whiting and Mowbray-Thomson, Ashe, Dela- 
fosse, Bolton, and others, who had been conspicuous 
in the annals of that heroic defence. By some acci- 
dent or oversight the thatch had escaped ignition. 

Lighter, too, than the rest, or perhaps more vigorously 
propelled by the shoulders of these strong men, it 
drifted down the stream ; but Moore was shot through 
the heart in the act of propulsion, and Ashe and 
Bolton perished whilst engaged in the same work. 

The grape and round-shot from the Oude bank of,,the 
river ere long began to complete the massacre. [Tjhe . .. 
dying and the dead lay thickly together entangled in 
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June 28 . 


the bottom of the boat,* and for the living there was 
not a mouthful of food. 

As the day waned it was clear that the activity of 
the enemy had not abated. That one drifting boat, 
on the dark waters of the Ganges, without boatmen, 
'ivithout oars, without a rudder, was not to be left 
alone with such sorry chance of escape ; so a blazing 
budgerow was sent down the river after it, and 
buniing arrows were discharged at its roof. Still, 
however, the boat was true to its occupants; and 
with the new day, now grounding on sand-banks, 
now pushed off again into the stream, it made weary 
progress between the two hostile banks, every hour 
lighter, for every hour brought more messengers of 
death, t At sunset, a pursuing boat from Cawnpore 
vith fifty or sixty’ armed Natives oii board, came 
after our people, with orders to board and to destroy 
them. But the pursuers also grounded on a sand- 
bank ; and then there ivas one of those last grand 
spasms of courage even in death which are seldom 
absent from the stoiy of English heroism. Ex- 
hausted, famishing, sick and wounded, as they were 
theyyvould not wait to be attacked. A little party 
of officers and soldiers armed themselves to the teeth, 

would never cease We had no fool had been sto thmi ole am ™ 

111 tie boat, and liad taken nothing the preceding dav; Mvertheless he 
betore starting. The water of the got out and whilst i!! ’ i 

S,’‘ 

£i%?h cSLIleptTny t£h ufe arm' 
t " At two KM. we stranded off ‘ 
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and fell heavily upon the people wlio had come down 1S57. ;■ 

to destroy them. Very few of the pursuers I’eturned f 

to tell the story of their pursuit. This was the last 

victory of the hero-martyrs of Cawnpore.* They took 

the enemy’s boat, and found in it good stores of am- i 

munition. They -would rather have found a little 

food. Victors as they were, they returned to the i 

cover of the boat only to -wrestle with a more for- : 

irddable enemy. For starvation was staring them in 

the face. 

Sleep fell upon the survivors; and when they woke June 29, » 

the wind had risen, and the boat was drifting down 
the stream — in the darkness they loiew not whither ; 
and some even then had waking dreams of a coming 
deliverance. But with the first glimmer of the morn- 
ing despair came upon them. The boat had been 
carried out of the main channel of the river into a 
creek or siding, where the enemy soon discerned it, 
and poured a shower of musket-balls upon its miser- 
able inmates. Then Vibart, who lay helpless, with 
both arms shot through, issued his last orders. It 
was a forlorn hope. But -whilst there was a sound 
anil among them, that could load and fire, or thrust 
with a baj'onet, still the great game of the English 
was to go to the front and smite the enemy, as a race 
that seldom waited to be smitten. So Mowbray- 
Thorason and Delafosse, with a little band of Euro- 
pean soldiers of the Thirty-second and the Eighty- 
fourth, landed to attack their assailants. The fierce 
energy of desperation drove them forward. Sepoys 
and villagers, armed and unarmed, surged around 
them, but they charged through the astounded mul- 

* Mowbray-Thomaon -was one of ns, eigltteeiior twenty of ns charged 
these. Notliing can be more modest Ibetn, and few of their number 
than this part of his narrative. “ In- escaped to tell the stoiy.” 

Bteud of waiting for them to attack , , 
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titude, and made their way back again tlirougb the 
crowd of blacks to the point from -wbicli they had 
started. Then they saw that the boat was gone. The 
fourteen were left upon the pitiless land, whilst their 
doomed companions floated down the pitiless water. 

There was one moi'e stand to be made by Mowbray- 
Thomson and his comrades. As they retreated along 
the bank of the river, seeing after a while no chance 
of overtaking the boat, they made for a Hindoo 
temple, which had caught the eye of their leader, and 
defended the doorway with fi.ved bayonets. After a 
little time they stood behind a rampart of black and 
bloody corpses, and fired, -with comparative security, 
over this bulwnrk of human flesh. A little putrid 
water found in the temple gave our people new 
strength, and they held the doorway so gallantly, and 
so destructively to the enemy, that there seemed to 
be no hope of expelling them by force of arms. So 
whilst w'ord went back to Dundoo Punt, Hana Sahib, 
that the remnant of the English Army "was not to be 
conquered, the assailants, huddling round the temple, 
bi'ought leaves and faggots, which they piled up 
beneath the wmlls, and strove to burn out the little 
garrison. Then Providence came to their help in 
their sorest need. The wind ble'w smoke and fire 
away from the temple. But the malice of the enemy 
had a new device in store. They threw bags of 
po-wder on the burning embers. There was now 
nothing left for our people but flight. Precipitating 
themselves into the midst of the raging multitude, 
they fired a volley and then- charged with the 
bayonet. Seven of the fourteen carried their lives 
with them, and little else, to the bank of the river. 
There they took to the stream; but presently two 
of the swimmers were shot through the head, whilst 
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a tliird, well nigh exhausted, making for a sand- 1857. 
bank, had his skull battered in as soon as he landed. 

Hut the surviving four, being strong swimmers, 
and vith heroic power in doing and in suffering, 
struck down the stream, and aided by the current, 
evaded their pursuers. Mowbray-Thomson and De- 
lafosse, with privates Murphy and Sullivan, reached 
alive the territory of a friendly Oude Rajah, and sur- 
vived to tell the story of Cawnpore. 

Teeming as it does with records of heroic exploits, 
this narrative of the Sepoy War contains nothing 
that surpasses — perhaps nothing that can justly be 
compared with — ^this wonderful episode of the last 
struggles of the martyrs of Cawnpore. The grand 
national courage, of the manifold developments of 
’ivhich it is impossible to ■write without strong emotion, 
has no nobler illustration than that of the last stand 
of the remnant of the Cawnpore garrison. A year 
belbre, England had made tardy reparation of past 
neglect by instituting an Order of Valour. It bears a 
name which renders it personally dear to the reci- 
pi(;iits of this generation, and will be cherished in 
historical ages yet to come. It was right that of such 
an order there should be but one class. But if there 
had been many classes, Mowbray-Thomson and Dela- 
fosse, Mui’phy and Sullivan, would have earned the 
hiorhest decoration of which the order could boast. 

But, I know not by vdiat strange omission, by whose 
neglect, or by what accident for which no one is 
responsible, it happens that not one of these heroes 
has borne on his breast the Victoria Cross. Doubt- 
less, they are the representatives of a gigantic disaster, . , 
not of a glorious victory. But the heroism of failure 
is often greater than the heroism of success. And , . 

since the time when, in the days of early Rome, the . 
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Three kept the Bridge, there have been none more 
worthy of all the honour that a sovereign or a nation 
can bestow on the doers of brave deeds, than those 
who held the temple on the banks of the Ganges, and 
fought them way through an armed multitude thirst- 
ing for their blood, until from village to village there 
ran the cry that the Englishmen could not be beaten. 


W hilst the gallant Four, thus mercifully saved by 
what, humanly regarded, had seemed to be a sum- 
mons to certain destruction, the companions from 
whom they had been severed were losing aU hope of 
deliverance. What befel them after they drifted 
away, leaving Mowbray-Thomson and his little band 
of resolute fighting-men on the shore, can never be 
accurately known in detail. But the boat was over- 
taken, and aH its living cargo carried back to flawn- 


Fate of the 
boat’s com- 
pany. 


Cl. Ubs^eiiiuiage ot bepoys was ready 

to receive them. Some eighty Christian people in all 
had been brought back, after three days of agony and 
teiTor on the dark waters of the Ganges, too merciless 
to overwhelm them.* From the river bank thev were 
ri\en, a miserable herd of men, women, and children, 
to the old cantonment, to await the execution of the 
orders of the Kana. He went out himself to gloat 
upon their sufferings. The men were doomed to 
death at once. The women and children, with greater 
refinement of cruelty, were suffered to survive their 
husbands and^their fathers, and reserved for a second 
death. One English lady clung to her husband, and 

ou prts,a«d arrived 

and coUatioE of evidkee. They were ^ * 
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perished. The rest Tv^ere torn away, whikt the mus- 1857. 
kets of the Sepoys were loaded for that fatal fusillade. 

Then an English officer, who throughout all the 
accidents of that river voyage had preserved a prayer- 
book of the Churdi of England, sought permission to 
read to his doomed comrades a few sentences of that - 
beautiful liturgy, whose utterances are never so 
touchingly appropriate as amidst the sorest trials 
and troubles of life. Leave was granted. And with 
one arm in a sling, whilst with the other he held the 
precious volume before his eyes, Seppings proclaimed 
to that doomed congregation the great message of sal- 
vation ; and even amidst the roar and rattle of the 
musketry the glad tidings were still ringing in their 
ears, as they passed away to another world. 

Then the women and children were sent to swell 
the crowd of captives, which these conquerors of the 
hour were holding still in store as a final relish for 
their feast of slaughtei'. All who had not been 
burnt, or bayoneted, or sabred, or drowned in the 
great massacre of the boats on the 27 th of June, 
had been swept up from the Ghaut and carried to the 
Savada House, a building which had figured in the 
history of the siege as, for a time, the head-quarters 
of the rebel leader. And now these newly-made 
widows and orphans were added to the shuddering 
herd of condemned innocents. 

This done, Doondoo Punt, hTana Sahib, carrying Julyl. 
wdth him an infinite satisfaction derived from theTheNana^ 
success of his machinations, went off to his palace at 
Bithoor. Next day, in all the pride and pomp of 
power, he was publicly proclaimed Peishwah. No ■ 

formality, no ceremony was omitted, that could give 
dignity to the occasion. He took his seat upon the 
throne. The sacrament of the forehead-mark was 
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duly performed. The cannon roared out its recogni- 
tion of the new ruler. And when night fell, °the 
darkness was dispersed by a general illumination, 
and showers of fireworks lit up the sky. But it was 
not long before, even in the first flush of triumph, 
heaviness fell upon the restored sovereignty of the 
Peishwah. He was, after all, only a miserable tool 
in the hands of others. And news soon reached him 
that, in his absence from Cawnpore, his influence was 
declining. The Mahomedan party was waxing krono-. 
It had hitherto been overborne by the Hindoo poAver 
probably more than all else for want of an efficient 
leader. But there Avas a Mahomedan nobleman 
knoAA-n as the Hunny HeAvab, Avho had taken a conj 
spicuous, if not an active, part in the siege. At the 
commencement of the outbreak he had been made 
prisoner by the Hana Sahib, and his house had been 
plundered; but subsequently they had entered into 
covenant of friendship, and a command had been 
given to the Xewab. He directed or presided over 
one of the batteries planted at the Racquet Court 
driving doAATi to it in his carriage, and sitting on a 
chair, in costly attire, Avith a sword at his side and a 
telescope in his hand ; and there Avas no battery that 
wrought us greater mischief than the Hunny Newab’s 
He had got together some cunning Hative artificers' 
who expenmentalised on red-hot shot and other 
bustibleSj i ’ 

working in the batteries; and it 
from one of his guns— described as a ball of 
Avhich set fire to the barrack 
The Hana Avas i 
sent the Hewab a present of 
and the story ran, that in the 
ments which 


. com- 

not^ without damage to the lives of those 

was a projectile 
resin — 

in the entrenchments, 
so delighted vvith this exploit that he 

1 rupees, 

were to follow the extirmination of the 
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Engiisli, he was to be Governor of Oawnpore. Among 1S57. 
the Mahomeclans of the neighbourhood he was held 
in high estimation, and large numbers of followers 
attended him as he went down every day to his 
battery. 

And now there was some talk of setting up the 
Newab as head of the new Government. If this had 
been done there would have been faction fights 
between Hindoos and Mahomedans, which would 
have weakened the power of the general enmity to 
the Christian races, and hastened the day of retribu- 
tion. Then other disturbing rumours reached him. 

The English reinforcements were advancing from 
Allahabad — hot for revenge, eager for blood. The 
story ran that the white soldiers were hanging every 
Native who came in their way. It was plain that 
the time for strenuous action had come. A great 
fear was settling down upon the minds of the in- 
habitants of Cawnpore, who were leaving their homes 
in the city and seeking refuge in the villages; and 
the militarv^ classes, as is ever their wont at such 
times, were clamouring for donatives, and declaiming 
against the parsimony of the Nana. To send forth 
assuring and even boastful addresses alike to the 
citizen and to the soldiei', was his fii’st care in this 
month of July ;* and it was necessary, without 
delay, to issue largesses in money, and in the alluring 
shape of those much-coveted gold bangles, the thought 
of which, ever since the commencement of the siege, 
had stimulated the activity of the Sepoys. ^ • • 

So the Peishwah of the hour was summoned back - July 6. 
to Cawnpore by the lieutenants whom he had left to 
govern in his absence. He established himself in an 
edifice, of goodly proportions, which had been built y'-". 

* Some of these will be found' is the Appendix* 
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for an hotel by a Mahomedan capitalist ; and here he 
held high carnival. The native gossips of the day 
related how, after the fashion of the East, he strove 
to drown the cares and anxieties which gathered 
round him, with music, and dancing, and buffoonery 
in public j and that he solaced himself, in more I’e- 
tired hours, with strong drink and the caresses of a 
famous courtesan. Day after day his scouts brought 
exaggerated stories of the advance of the English 
battalions; and he issued instructions to his officers 
to go out to meet them. He had put forth astound- 
mg proclamations to assure the people that the pride 
of the English^ had been humbled to the dust, and 
that their armies had been overwhelmed by more 
powerful nations, or, by God’s providence, drowned 
111 the sea. There was no lie which Doondoo Punt 
and his lieutenants had not put forth, in some shape 
or other, to assure the minds of the people and to 
make men belieye that there was nothing now to be 
hoped or feared from the prostrate Feringhees. But 
ever, as the month of July wore on, news came 
from below that the English were advancing; and 
the Peishwah trembled as he heard, even in the 
midst of his revelries. There was, however, one more 
victory to be gained before the collapse of the new 
Mahratta power on the banks of the Ganges, And 
the A ana smiled as he thought that the game was all 
m his own hands. 

gfaur. children— a victory safe and easy. The 

English prisoners had been removed from the Savada 

^Tr % an 

R ° k ^ mistress (thence called 

fhp r f had more recently been 

the residence of a humble; Eurasian clerk. There 
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%vas scanty accommodation in it for a single famih'. 
In this wretched 'building Vvere now penned, like 
sheep for the slaughter, more than two hundred 
women and children. For the number of the ran- 

jL 

tives had by this time been increased by an addition 
from a distance. 'Whilst our Chidstian people at 
Cawnpore had been suffering ivhat has been but 
dimly portrayed in the preceding pages, there had 
been a great crisis at Futtehgurh, the British militaiy 
station adjacent to the city of Furruckabad, in the 
district of that name. It lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, eighty miles above Cawnpore. In 
the first week of June, after nearly a month of ex- 
treme anxiety, it had become apparent that the lives 
of all the Europeans, and they were man}’’, would he 
sacrificed if they continued to dwell at Futtehgurh. 
So, not knowing in the first 'week of J une the true 
position of affairs at Cawmpore, a large number of 
our people took to their boats’ and drifted down to 
the great British cantonment, as to a place of refuge. 
The story of Futtehgurh must be told in another 
chapter of this narrative. It is enough that it should 
he related here that those who descended the river 
■were attacked on the way, and that when one boat 
reached the neighbourhood of Cawnpore the Kana 
Sahib’s people captured it, dragged out its unhappy 
inmates, and carried them, bound, to the feet of their 
master. Then thei’e was a slaughter, in his presence, 
of all the men, three excepted ; and the women and 
children were carried off to swell the miserable crowd 
in the “ Beebee-ghur.” 

This new prison-house lay between the Native city 
and the river, under the shadow of the improvised 
palace of the Peishwah, within sound of the noisy 
music, and within sight of the torch-glare which sig« 

YOL. II. 2 a 
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r ' mimite descrip- lady or M’oman, I attribiitpd (I>i« 

lioii of the Beebee-glrar” is from a error to the writer’s br'ef res We- m 

El £1 “ 5 “ ss.i 

Qisit.ul hind of onngalow in a small port, a document of the liinlipstT-ilim 
compound near what used to be the I must atiirhowLa holffo tlfe' 
Asscnibl^ Koodis. There was a nar- ODinion thnt 

£Er»F = 

ZraiKk foi rAh;,"'"''!" ;?6“l lift bn it »■» tonkledk^ 

.» " I ‘zi: Sis v''v“ “ Pr*' 

Setr^4ol;itS4ri^ 

between fhem'’’“° “ enclosed ‘‘to the morning of the 16tb, twe.Uy- 
+ Sir. TreTelvan referring.!,. wgnt people died; nine cholera; 
diary kept b^^aUve domoi- who T® 5 one dysentery; three 

3s a touchim^ little enfri u’lvmK disease not mentioned. I 

aervesnoferirtMm^ fufire'er’^®- ?"? 

'names’ appears the words" So * of I am sure arc” . . 

bee’ (one %), under that ntked Sder Ide Jut 

A. . -b, j’? jru'j'g-. “■ 


‘ Juilfi- higliness’s nocturnal rejoicings.* Tlius 

huddled together, fed upon the coarsest provender of 
the country, doled out to them by sweepers, their suf 

ferings were intolerable. Cholera and diarrhoea broke 

out among them, and some were mercifully suffered 
to die.t If) in the agony and terror of this captivit'v 
bereft of reason, any one of these suff’erers antici- 
pated, by action of her own, the day of doom, God 
■ivill surely take merciful account of the offence. ’ The 
horror of a fouler shame than had yet come upon 
them may have crazed more intellects than one. 
hut there was in this no more than a iffiantom of the 
imagination. Our women were not dishonoured save 
that they were made to feel their servitude. They 
were taken out, two at a time, to grind corn for the 
hanas household. An educated English gentle- 
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•woman needed not even a week’s residence in India 1857. 
to teach her the meaning of this. As they sat there 
on the ground, these Christian captives must have 
had some glimmei'ing recollection of their biblical ^ ^ ^ 

studies, and remembered how in the East the grind- 
ing of corn was ever regarded as a symbol of subjec- 
tion — how, indeed, it was one of the crowning curses 
of the first great captivity on record.® When the wives 
of the English conquerors were set to grind corn in 
the court-yards of the Mahi’atta, the national humilia- 
tion was then and there complete — then, but only for 
a little while ; there, but Oiily on a little space. And 
the pathos of the picture is perfected when we see 
that these delicate ladies, with tneir faces to the grind- 
stone, did not find the office so wholly distasteful, as 
it enal}led them to carry back a little flour to the 
“ Beebee-ghur” to feed their famishing children. 

So here, just under the windows of the Nana Sahib, 
was a very weak, defenceless enemy, wdiich might be 
attacked with impunity and A'anquished with ease. 

But, with that other enemy, which was now ad- 
vancing from Allahabad, and, as the story 'ran, de- 
stroying every one in their way, the issue of the con- 
test was more doubtful. A great body of Horse and 

Some, perhaps, may have railed of if. Therefore, hear now this, thou 
to mind, ill this hour of hiiiiiilhuion, that art given to pleasures, that 
the awful appropriateness of the dwellest carelessly, that sayest in 
forfy-seveiitii chapter of Isaiah, and thine heart, ‘I aiii and none else be- 
nmstly of these solemn w.irds : — side me ; I shall not sit as a widow, 

Cmue down and sit in the dust, O neither shall 1 know the loss of cliil- 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on drcii. But these two things shallcosae 
the ground. ..... for thou shalt no to thee in a moinent, in one day, the 
more be called lender and delicate, loss of children and wkbwhuod. . . . 

Take the millstones and grind meal: Evil shall come upon thee; thou 
uncover thy locks, make bare the shait not know from wlicnce it riseth; 
leg, micover the thigh, pass overthe and mischief shall fall upon thee; 
rivers. .... Thou saidst, * I shall be thou shall not be able to ])ut it off, 
a lady for ever/ so that thou didst and desolation shall come upon theo 
not lay these thmgs to thy lieurts suddenly/^ 
neither didst remember the latter end . . 
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_»** At the close of this chapter, I must express mr ohlio-il 
ivinlcd volumes of Captain Mowbrav-Tho.nsoi a ' ^ 

Ihe reimnisceiTces of the one writer and tlie inv< 
iiave been equally serviceable to me. 
tliaii to Colonel Vl'illianis for tlie 
be lias elicited and placed 
accAimpanies it. I'rom an ........... 

that, j^uided by Colonel Williams, I hi 
stiii, however, some doubts and unrei 
especially in respect of the number 
entrenchments and of the t 
T he niserepauev with respect to the7ormer maTlu 
cumstanee thai iii some lists the sick r- 
uotonci tViIliams gives a nominal roll of Eu: 

^lighsh portion of tiie Cawnporf 
6ih and 30ih of June. In this we''haVe rhe’ 
men, seventv. nine men of tlie Thirts-see 
founh, and fl teen of the Madras En>iiiers- 
^Tui two, exclusive of officers. Mr Sir ’ 
lus a-regate being a hundred and si.xl v-fonr. 
pd children in the “ Beebee-gliui- ^ " 

IS most probably correct. He .^ivs at 
It appears from thA that, two hundred 
am! as twelve died between that an 
been a imudred and ninety^seven wl 


_ But 10 no one am I more iiuiebtcil 
invaluiible mass of oral information which 
on record, and the admirable synopsis which 
immense pile of conflicting evidence, I believe 
* .lave extracted the truth. There are 
uneeriamtifs as regards points of detail, 
imbers both ol the fighting men in f he 
women and chi dren in the “ Beebee-ghur.” 

..._j .lave arisen from the oir- 
were computed, but not in otliers. 

. -European troops com posing the 
•e garrison who were killed between the 
-■ - :.-.e names of fiftT-nine Ariilleryi 
•cond, forty-niiifr of the Eiglitv- 
era— making in ail two hundred 
■ ■ .jherers nunibers differ from these— 
Wth regard to the women 
j iiunk that Major Gordon’s estiaiafc 
ilier studying the list of prisonens, 
ten were left on the 1 lib, 
a tile there must probably have 
lieu the massacre look place.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 


GENEHAt HAYELOCK AT AliAHABAB — EQUIPMENT OE THE BRIGADE — 
advance TOWARDS CAWNPORE— JUNCTION WITH BENADD— THE BATTLES 
OT EUTTEHPQEE, AONG, AND CAWNPOKE— THE MASSACRE OE THE WOMEN 
and CHILDREN— BE-OCCCPAXIOS OP CAWNPOBB. 

Assttred of the miserable fact that Cawnpore had 
fallen. General Havelock, having halted Renaud’s 
column at Lohanga, vas eager to advance to join him 
and to push on for the recovery of the important 
position that we had lost, aiid the chastisement of the 
insolent enemy. He telegraphed to Sir Patrick Grant 
at Calcutta, saying: “We have lost Cawnpore, an 
important point on the great line of communication, 
and the place from which alone Lucknow can be 
succoured ; for it would be hardly possible, at tbis 
season of the year, to operate on the cross-roads. My 
duty is, therefore, to endeavour to take Cawnpore, to 
the accomplishment of which I Avill bend every eflfbrt. 

I advance along the trunk-road as soon as I can 
unite fourteen hundred British Infantrj^ to a battery 
of six well-equipped guns. Lieutenant-Colonel Neill, 
Avhose high qualities I cannot sufficiently praise, will 
follow with another column as soon as it is organised, 
and this fort is left in proper hands;”* . ; ; 

V, .■ y , * Marsliman's Life of, HeTeloei. ' v vy, s 
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* « to the country, new to offcu without a tent or cover of any 
the service, uiiaccustonied to rough- sort to shelter them frovn the rain or 
ing it, brought up in every luxury, smi, xvith bad provisions and hard 
and led td believe that on their work. Side by side with the privates 
arrival in India they would have the they took tiieir turn of dutv, and 
same, these young oMcers (deprived side by side with them they fought; 
of employment by the mutiny of their were w'ounded, and some died.** — 
regiments) wiliinuly threw them.< QuoM m Life of Eave^ 

selves into - the, thh-k.of the wmk, hd\ AuiUr mi Meil 


1857 . 

; July 4 — 7. 
Preparations 
for the 
March, 


Havelock had koped to commence his march on 
the 4th of July, but the impediments in the way ot 
the complete equipment of his force v-ere too nume- 
rous and too serious to admit of so early a move- 
ment. All the old difficulties, of which I have already 
spoken, were in his way, and it was not until the 
sun was dimly declining on the 7th that he could 
give the order to march. It was* but a small force 
for the work befoi'c it. A thousand European In- 
fantry .soldiers, belonging to four different regiments, 
composed the bulk of Havelock’s army. Some of 
these were seasoned soldiers, but some wei'e raw 
recruits. Then there were a hundred and thirty of 
Brazier’s Sikhs, a batteiy of six guns, and a little 
troop of Volunteer Cavalry, mustering only eighteen 
sabres, but in the hands of such men worth their 
number five times told. Among them were young 
officei’S, w'hose regiments bad revolted,'"^ and civilians 
whose cutcherries were closed ; and as they rode out, 
badly mounted (for Palliser’s Irregulars bad taken 
the best horses), under their gallant leader. Captain 
Barrow of the Madras Cavalry, there was a large- 
hearted enthusiasm among them which made them 
fed equal to the encounter of any number of Native 
box’semen that could be bi*ougbt against tbeixx. Nor 
should tbei'e be omission from the I'ecord of the fact 
that, when Havelock nxarcbed forth for the recovei’y 
of Cawnpore and the relief of Lucknow, he was 
accompanied by soixie of the best staff-officers with 
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whom it has ever been the good fortune of a general ISSf. 
to be associated. In Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser-Ty tier IS- 

and Captain Stuart Beatson he had a Quarter-Master 
General and an Adjutant-General of his brigade, 
selected by himscdf, not to be out-matched in efficiency 
by any officers of those departments. 

It was a dull, dreary afternoon when Havelock’s MarcL for 
Brigade marched out of Allahabad, and very soon^^'^^®^ 
the rain came down in torrents to damp the ardour 
of the advancing force. Neither on that clay nor on 
the succeeding one was the progress rapid. Many 


of the men were unused to Indian marching, and num- 
bers fell in the rear, weary, footsore, disabled. There 
was great discouragement in this ; but as Havelock 
advanced, it became more and ihore apparent to him 
not only that Catynpore had fallen, but that a large 
body of the enemy tvere advancing to meet him, and 
this rendered it not only expedient, hut imperative, 
that no time sliould be lost in joining the advanced 
column. Neill, doubtful, as it has been seen, of the 
fall of Cawnpore, had telegraphed to Sir Patrick 
Grant, urging him to push on Eenaud’s column, and 
Renaud was moving forward into the clutches of the 
Nana’s force; and though Havelock’s knowledge of 
the inestimable value at such a time of English life 
and Eiiglisli lioalrh rendered him careful of his men, 
he now recognised a paramount emergency over- 
ruling these considerations, and sped onwards by 
forced marches to overtake his Lieutenant. And an 
hour after the midnight of the 11th — 12th of July, 
in the broad light of an unclouded moon, his fore- 
most details came up with Renaud’s detachment. 
Before dawn the junction was completed. Renaud 
drew up his men along the side of the road ; and as 
the Highlanders struck up the stirring strain of the 
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“ Campbells are coming,” welcomed the new arrivah 
mth rmgmg cheers. Then they marched on together 
and about seven o’clock the whole force liaftod at 

Futehpo’reV^“‘ 

The troops were weary and footsore, and Havelock 
was eager to give his men the rest and refreshment 
ley so much needed. So arms were piled, and onr 
soldiery were preparing for the morning meal, when 
heir hungry hopes were disappointed by the unex- 
pected amval of a twenty-four-pound shot, which 
well-mgh reached the feet of the General. The truth 
was soon apparent. Colonel Tytler had gone forward 

I TT and some spies, de- 

patched by Lawrence from Lucknow, had brou^^ht 
him word that the enemy were at Futtehpore. There 
was no more thought of the breakfast. The battle 

idl m at the word of command, and, forgetful of the 
g and weary night-march just ended, set. 


Tile Battle 
ofFutteii- 
pore. 
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enclose our little band in the toils of a swift destnic- lS5f. | 
tion. So Havelock, as he wrote, unwilling “to be 12. | 

bearded, determined at once to bring on an action.” 

Then the truth became miserably apparent to the 
enemy ; and in an instant the light of proud defiance 
paled beneath the astounding disclosure. The -weak 
detachment, that was to have been so easily over- 
whelmed, had suddenly grown, as though under the 
hand of Shiva the Destroyer, into a strong, well- 
equipped, well-handled force of all arms, advancing 
to the battle with a formidable line of guns in the 
centre. Hushed with the savage memories of the 
past, and eager for fresh slaughter, these bloodhounds 
of the Nana Sahib had rushed upon their prey only 
to find themselves brought face to face with death. 

Surprise, disappointment, fear, trod down even the 
brutal instincts wdthin them, and the parah’sis of a 
great reaction was upon them. The fight commenced. 

It w'as scarcely a battle ; but it was a consummate 
victory. Our Enfield rifles and our guns would not 
permit a conflict. The service of the Artillery was 
superb. There had come upon the scene a new war- 
rior, of w'horn India had before known nothing, but 
whose name from that dav became terrible to our 

■ nJ 

enemies. The improvised battery of which Havelock 
made such splendid use was commanded by Captain 
Maude of the Royal Artillery. He had come round 
from Ceylon, with a few gunners, but without guns ; 
and he had gone at once to the front as one of the 
finest Artillerymen in the world. The best troops of 
the Nana Sahib, with a strength of Artillery exceed- 
ing our own, could make no stand aggjnst such a fire 
as was opened upon them.* Falling back upon the 


* fire scarcelj for four tors allowed liioa 

ioaclied us,” tfroie ilavelocki **ours pose.**; ** ^Tweko Britisli soldiere 
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town, with its many enclosures of walled gai-clens, 
they abandoned their guns one after an oth el- to om 
exhausted battalions ; and after one vain rally of the 
rebel Horse, which solved the vexed question of the 
imworthmess of Palliser’s Irregulars, gave up the 
contest in despair. Then Havelock again lamented 
his want of Cavalry ; for he could not follow up, as 
he w'ished, his first brilliant success ; and more of the 
rebel Sepoys escaped than was pleasing to the old 
soldier. But he had done his work well and was 
tliankful; thankful to his troops for their gallant 
stniecs, thankful to the Almighty Providence that 
iiad given him the victory; and proud of the gi-eat 
national character which was now so nobly reassert- 
ing itself. ’ It was the first heavy blow struck at the 
pride of the enemy in that part of the country, 
liie glad tidings w'ere received with exultant delight 
in every house and bungalow in the countrv^ In 
te fme England caught up the paean ,■ and the 
name of Havelock was tn-itten at the corners of our 

vastonglitneiiherwifli musket ilir leafr’"™'® 

■* Jee Ifelock’s Order of Thnnks 

men.” Tin’s probably means no En hf r n ■ “f 

ropnans ; for Havelock’s bio‘4nher Hie vtt f attributes 

after qiiotW tlie GeiieraPs desnlfr*!/ i; h ^ of Cromwel- 

aay^.Vi.re>rete“rikaJt ferSr’ 

ni the Irregalar Cavalrv !it ilirn timo ..-r. Auilleiy, exceeding m ra- 
that “only twelve foVwed S all that (he 

eoamanJing officer, LieuienaiitP-i! ever witnessed in his 

wims? blind, couS in Ids t & 4°A>p PO'm- of 

moil and gallant spirit carried him Bniish hands; to 

hcadloug into the midst of the enemy which ‘ins' “mvived'*') i 

(at luticlipofe), without a o-lanc"» nf rh.i <!‘e vieissiiudes 

behind to ascertain, if he were sun” mtensity from 

P'.rted. Here -he was overpowS 

and knocked olf his horse, and would kaimi?^ 1 “ T®*' ngi'tcoiis 

inevitably have been cat to pieces ^^17 ™fi. l^^tice, Im- 

liad he not oeeu rescued by I he de- in Iir'in <7^ ’ ‘‘“‘kgood goverarnoiit 
voted gallantry of his Kative llessal 
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on the sides of our public conveyances, and 
sign-boards over our houses of public enter- 


Fiitfehpore was given up to plunder. It was aThostorjrf 
gniltv — a blood-stained city. A few weeks before it ^‘‘ttehpoi-e. 
Iv.i*! risen in rebellion. And now the mark of a just 
retribution was to be set upon it. The story may bo 
briefly told in this place. The Treasury-guard con- 
sisted of some sixty or seventy Sepoys of the Sixth 
liegiment. About the end of Ma}’’, a large detach- 
ment of the Fifty-sixth, xvith some Sowars of the 
Second Cavalry — both of which regiments were then 
fast seething into rebellion at Cawnporo — arrived at 
Futtehporc with ti’easure from Banda, and passed on 
to Allahabad. What dai’k hints and suggestions may 
have passed between them, can never be known. No 
great uneasiness was then felt by the European resi- 
dents. The temper of the people did not seem to differ 
much from what it had been in more quiet times, and 
public business went on from day to day in the old 
groove without interruption. 

The Chief Civil Officer at Futtehpore was Mr. 

Robert Tudor Tucker, tlie Judge. He was a brother 
of the Commissioner of Benares. There were some 
strong resemblances between them. Both were de- 

It appears froBi Taulia Topee’s have been wit!i ihe Kama’s parij at 
iiarralive, wliicli ou such a point as this time. One of the witnesses, 
ihh luaj ho trusted, that the Bepojs whose depositions hare been pub- 
werc anxious that the Nana shmikl lished by Colonel Williams, when 
apcnniprmy them to Futtehpore. asked, ‘*Wlio commanded at the 
The Kana refused/* he said : ** I battle of Futtehpore ansxrered, 
and the Nana remaketl at CiWnpore, I 'myself .saw Tceka '.Singh, the 

and seat Jowalla-Fersaiid, his agent, General^ and 'the' Allahabad Monla- 
aloug wifli them to 'Puttehpore/* wee, 'and JowailarPersaud, going off 
Teek’a Sing, the Secoiicl Cafalry Ge-> , to eommand, ■ Many others went-^ 
jienil, aecompaiiied him. The Alla- small fry of lead^/* 
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vout Christian men, earnestly and conscientionslv 
tieading the appointed jjath of official duty. People 
spoke of Henry Tucker as an enthusiast; but the 
enthusiasm of Robert Tucker had been roused to a 
still higher pitch by the intensity of his relio-ious 
convictions, which, even from his schoolboy days up 
to the prime of his mature manhood, had been 
striking deeper and deeper root, in spite of all the 
discouragements and distractions of Eastern life. At 
t ie entrance to Futtehpore he had erected four 
pillars of stone, on two of which were engraved the 
len Commandments, in Persian and Hindee. and 
on the others, in the same characters, scriptural te.vfs 
containing the essence of the Christian faith. There 
they stood, that he who ran might read, proclaiminff 
to Hindoos and Mahomedans the cherished creed of 
the itennghees; but no man defaced or insulted 
them And the good J udge made no disguise of his 

2? M ° ’■ ™an mo- 

csted him His kindness and liberality seem to have 

endeared him to all classes. They saw that he was 

.]ust and gentle; merciful and self-denying ; and that 

e aught lessons of love by the practice of his daily 

of inrl-r ^ Natives 

ot India, often m exaggerated language, call a “ poor 

man’s provider.’’ Wherever misery wa^ to be found 

The destitute and the 

dtared to him by the tenderest ties. For he was a 

husband and a father; but his faTnlltr c,* +i • +• 

WPJ*P in T?nn.i 1 » yu'' flis tarmly at this time 

Tie storm burst on the 9th of June The two 
great waves of rebellion, the one fi. “AnlSab J 
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ing force. Hindoos and Mahomedans rose against 
ns ; the latter, as ever, with the more cruel violence. 
The roving hands of Sepojfs and Sowars and escaped 
gaol-birds, who were flooding the surrounding dis- 
tricts, wholly disorganised our police ; and wdiat w'as 
said to be a Mahoraedan conspiracy was hatched in 
the very heart of the city. Then the dangerous classes 
Ecein to have bubbled up, and there were the usual 
orgies of crime. The Treasury ivas plundered. The 
prison-gates tvere broken open. The Record-office 
was burnt dowTi. Other public offices were con- 
demned to the same destruction. The Mission pre- 
mises were attacked. And, when the European com- 
munity gathered together in a barricaded house 
resolved that it would be utter madness to remain 
any longer at Futtehpore, for all authoi'ity w'as gone, 
all hope of maintaining any longer a semblance of 
Oovernment utterly departed, they left the station 
by the light of blazing bungalows, and sallied forth 
to find themselves “amidst a perfect Jacquerie of the 
surrounding villages.’’* But they made their way 
across the Jumna to Banda, and w'ere saved. 

One Englishman stood fast. One Englishman 
could not be induced to quit his post, w'hatever 
might be the perils which environed him. As long 
as there was a pulse of life in his body, Robert Tucker 
believed that it was his duty to give it to the Govern- 
ment which be served. Throughout the day he had 
been most active in bis endeavours to suppress crime 
and to restore order. Unlike his brother Henry, 
who had never fired a shot in his life, or carried a 
more formidable weapon than a riding-whip, the 
Futtehpore Judge aimied himself, mounted his horse, 


and went out against the enemjq with a few horse- 


♦ Mr. Shercr to Mr. Chester, 1857. MS. 
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;fc some rebels dead in tbc 

itb him some wounds upon 

■ymen, when they turned 

iini in tlie CutcIieiTj^ 

o weather the 

that, if tliis by God’s Provi- 

duty alike to 

hat followed 
countrymen is but obscureh- 
patent miserable fact, that 
hilled, there wnas never a mo- 
story ran that at the head of the 
or if not at its very heart, 
functionary — Deputy-Magis- 
tie. He had 
who had full 
w'as believed 
ry and ingratitude had cuimi- 
■ime of this man’s life. “ Poor 
■er, the Magistrate of Futteh- 
1 ester, “ w'as shot by Hikinut- 
self reading out the Koran 
ired. A Native Christian, 
t of mine, was present when 


uis person.’^ Jlis countr 
their backs on Futtehpore, left h 
still hoping against hope that he mi^ht 
storm ; and believing f • ® 

deuce were denied to him; it was his 
tiod and Man to die at his post. 

The issue was soon determined 
the departure of his 
known. Of the one 
Robert Tucker was 
ment’s doubt. The 
Mahomedan conspiracy, 
was a well-knoAvn Native 
trate by office— Hikmut-oollah 
received great benefits from Mr. ' 
faith in the man ; and for some 
tfiat Mussulman 
Hated in the ci’oi 
Tucker,” wrote 
pore, to Commisi 
oollah’s orders, 
w^hilst the guns 
Joseph Manuel, 
this took place.” 
wholly discredit, 
oollah Khan. E 
hut did not. Pe 
having courao'A i 
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been but negative. But Histoiy does not doubt that 
the Futtehpoi*e Judge sold his life dearly on the roof 
of the Cutcherry. Resolutely and fiercely he stood 
at bay, loading and firing, loading and firing, until 
he had shot down ‘ many of his assailants. It is said 
that he was not overcome at last until the insurgents 
had fired the Cutcherry. And so the quiet Christian 
J udge, so meek and merciful in time of peace, giving 
unto Cmsar the things that w'ere Ctesar’s, rose in the 
hour of war to the noblest heights of heroic daring, 
and died for the Government that ho had served,- 
There were some, liowever, even in that guilty 
city, who viewed with horror and indignation the 
murder of the good J udge. And as the rutfians w'ere 
returning from the Cutcherry, rejoicing in their cruel 
work, tw'o Hindoos met them, and openly reviled 
them for slaying so just and righteous a man. Had 
he not always been the friend of the poor ? But the 
inurderei's w-ere in no mood to be rebuked. Furious 
before, they -were infuriated to a still higher pitch by 
these reproaches. So they fell upon the witnesses 
and slew them. 


In Havelock’s camp thei*e was at this time one of 
the civil officers who had escaped, more than a month 
before, from Futtehpore. Mr. Sherer, the Magistrate, 
after many advent ures, had made Iris way to Allaha- 
bad, and bad thence marched tipwmrds with the 
avenging army.* For five weeks anarchy and con- 
fusion had reigned throughout the district. The au- 
thority of the Nana Sahib had been nominally recog- 

* Mr, Wilioek liad iroiie on, as both 1 tot and afterwards 
eifil oiliccr^ wilh lienaiid^s de*acb- hinisoHV'iii coalict with the 
ifteiii He had bmi very active to be 'at .gallant soldier., 
during the crisis at Allahabad^ aud ■ 
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-13 'tp’ in tnith there was scarcely any semWaiice 

of Government. _ Every man stood up for liirnself 
taking and keeping what he could. Aloni; the liiip 
of Havelock’s march, Sherer obsei’ved the s^fonihcant 
symbols of a widespread desolation— teilirro- aihr. 
wards the story of wliat he saw in one of the" best of 
those admirable official narratives, through which 
many of our foremost civilians have done so much 
for lustorical truth. “ Many of the villages,” he 
wrote, had been burnt by the wayside, and human 

beings there were none to be seen. . . . The swam n, 

on either side of the road; the blackened ruins of 

weather -stains and 

mould; the utter absence of all sound that could 
indicate the presence of human life, or the emplov- 
ment of human industry, such sounds being usurped 
by the croaking of frogs, the shrill pipe of the ciila 
and the under-hum of the thousand winged insects 

smell of the neem-trees; the occasional taint in the 
r fiom suspended bodies, upon which, before our 
t cry eyes the loathsome pig of the country was en- 

ff 'e these things appealing to our 

different senses, combined to calfupVuch imacres of 

think -h’ ''“‘^^^''"hness, and woe, as few, I should 
think, who were present would ever forget.”* And 


The other side of the picture 

thrill la 
the following we see some of the 

phenompa of the great rerolt a-^ainst 

bution whose maiufestations are de 
«»cnbedmU,etext: "DaT by dav” 

S “'6 ChW/fl lie. 

vuw^ as we marched alone?, we had 
ample evidence nf 


tear us ouTof7t!:el “5”Tlud 
branch; the untirit^malignitj which 


had Hot content with murder and 
mutilation, burned cur bungalows 
ana desecrated our churches onlv as 
an Asiatic can desecrate, we 'had 
Witnessed, but we scarcely expected 
yliat we saw in passing' along the 
road There was satisfactory evidence 
that the genius of the revolt was to 
destroy everylhing that could pos- 
sibly remind one of England or its 
mvilisaUon. T'Jie telegraph wires 
were cut up, strewing tiie ground, 
aaa in some instances carried oS, the 
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HOW in the city itself were silence and solitude scai-cely 1857 , 
less impressive and significant. The streets were de- 
serted ; but there were signs of recent habitation. In 
the shops and bouses much wealth of plunder was 
left, which could not be removed in time by the 
affrighted owners beyond the reach of the despoilers. 

So now our soldiers, English and Sikhs, w'ere let 
loose upon the place, and before the day w’as spent it 
had been sacked. Jlext morning, when the column 
moved on, the Sikhs were left behind, flushed with 
delight at the thought that to them had been entrusted 
the congenial task of setting fire to the town. 

On the loth of July, Havelock, having on the pre- Battle at 
ceding day dismounted and disarmed the Irregular 
Cavalry, whose treachery was undeniable, again came 
in front of the enemy. They had posted themselves 
in strength at the village of Aong, with something of 
an entrenchment in front, and on either flank some 
walled gardens, thickly studded with trees, which 
affoi’ded serviceable shelter to their musketeers. But 
no superiority of numbers or of position could enable 
them to sustain the resistless rush of the English. 

Very soon they were seen in confused flight, strewing 
the ground as they fled with all the abandoned im- 
pedimenta of their camp — tents, stores, cairiage, and 
inunitions of war. But the cost of that morning’s 
success was indeed heavy. For one of the best 
soldiers in the British camp was lost to it for ever. 

Major Eenaud, who had charged at the head of the 
Madras Fusiliers — his beloved “ Lambs” — was carried 
mortally wounded to the rear. Those who knew 
him best deplored him most; but the giief which 

Megrapli posts were' dug out, tlie to tliemselves, 'but, still Eiiglisli, were 
bmigaiows burst, and tlie poor uu- defaced, .aad'.m mmj instances de- 
ofeading milestones, so useful eTen stroyed/*;,'.: ■ 
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IV 0.0 iivjiv vvjniiiicu Lu uis coiuraaes oi the Coa?*^ 
Amy. He had already earned an Indian reputatioiE 
The day’s work was not then oA^er. A feAv railes 
beyond the village of Aon g was a river to be crossed, 
known as the Pandoo-nuddee. It Avas but a stream- 
let in comparison Avith the Ganges, into which it 
flowed. But the July rains had already rendered it 
swollen and turbid; and if the bridge by Avhicli it 
was crossed had been destroyed by the enemy, Have- 
lock’s progress AA-ould haA^e been most disastrously 
retarded. So, when his scouts told him that the 
eneniji were I’allying', and were about to blow up the 
bridge, he roused his men, exhausted as they were, 
and called upon them for a ncAv effort. Hobly I’espond- 
ing to the call, they pushed forAvard Avith unexpected 
rapidity. It Avas a two hours’ march to the bridge- 
head under a fierce sun ; but our weary people 
cariied the energies of Auctory with them to the banks 
of the Pandoo-nuddee. Ihe enemy, strengthened 
bj leinforcements AA'hich had come in fresh from 


Passage of 
the PandoO' 
nuddee. 
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faces not to be misunderstood, swept across the 1S57. 
bridge, and put an end to all fear of its destruction. July 
Then the rest of Havelock’s force accomplished the 
passage of tlie river, and pushed on with their faces 
towards Cawnpore, weary and exhausted in body, 
but sustained ]jy the thought of the coining re- 
tribution. 

They did not then know the worst. The crowning Tlie last 
horror of the great tragedy of Cawnpore was yet to 
come. On the afternoon of that 15th of July, 
Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, learnt that Havelock’s 
army had crossed the Pundoo-nuddee, and ivas in 
full march upon his capital. The messenger wdio 
brought the evil tidings was Bala Eao himself, with 
a wound in his shoulder, as proof that he had done 
his best. It might be that there was a coming end 
to the short-lived triumphs of the new^ Peishwah. 

What now was to be done ? The chief advisers' of 
the Hana Sahib were divided in opinion. They 
might make a stand at Bithoor, or form a junction 
with the rebel force at Futtehgurh, or go out to 
meet tlie enemy on tlie road to Cawnpore. The last 
course, after much confused discussion, was adopted, . 
and arrangements w'ere made to dispute Havelock's 
advance. The issue was very doubtful ; but, as 
already said, tbe mighty conquerors of Cawmpore 
had one more victoi'y to gain. They could slaughter 
the English prisoners. So, whether it w^ere in rage, 
or in fear, or in the wantonness of bestial cruelty ; , 
whether it were believed that the English were ad- “ 
vancing only to x’escue the prisoners, and would turn 
back on hearing that they were dead; whether it 
were thought that as no tales can be told by the 
dead, the total annihilation of the captives would 
prevent the identification of the arch-offenders on 
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tile day of retribution ; whether the foul 
its birth in the depths of the Nana’s bla. 
was prompted by one still blacl 
forth for the massacre of the 
the Beebee-ghur. The misi 
victims huddled together in t' 
to be killed. "What followed is best told in the f 
and simplest words. Ther 
among the captives. 


design had 
3k heart, or 
ker, the order went 
women and children in 
jrable herd of helpless 
lose narrow rooms were 

- - — fewest 

'e were four or five men 
These were brought forth and 
killed in the presence of the Nana Sahib. Then a 
party of Sepoys ivas told off, and instructed to 
shoot the women and children through the doors 
and windows of their prison-house. Some soldierly 
instincts seem to have survived in the bi-easts of 
these men. The task was too hideous for their per- 
formance. They fired at the ceilings of the cham- 
beis. The work of death, therefore, proceeded slowlj', 
if at all. So some butchers were summoned from- 
the bazaars — stout Mussulmans accustomed to slaugh- 
ter; and twm or three others, Hindoos, from the vil- 
lages or from the Nana’s guard, were also appointed 
executioners.* They went in, with swords or long 

authentic of all (Join FitoLett, 
rernwt mcident, and perhaps it is drummer of the Sixth Native Ini 
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knives, among the women and children, as among a 
flock of sheep, and with no more compunction, 
slashed them to death with the sharp steel. 

And there the bodies lay, some only half-dead, 
all through the night. It was significantly related 
that the shrieks ceased, but not the groans. Isext 
morning the dead and the dying were brought out, 
ghasth' with their still gaping w'ounds, and thrown 
into an adjacent well. Some of the children were 
alive, almost unhurt ; saved, doubtless, by their low 
stature, amidst the closely-packed masses of human 
flesh through which the butchers had drawn their 
blades ; and now they were running about, scared 
and wonder-struck, beside the well. To toss these 
infantile enemies, alive or dead, into the improvised 
cemetery, already nearly choked-full, was a small- 
matter that concerned but little those who, did the' 
* Kana’s bidding. But beyond this wholesale killing 
and burying, which sickened the whole Christian 
world, and roused English manhood in India to a 
pitch of national hatred that took years to allay, the 
atrocity was not pushed. The refinements of cruelty 
— the unutterable shame — with which, in some of 
the chronicles of the day, this hideous massacre was 
attended, were but fictions of an excited imagination, 
too readily believed without inquiry and circulated 
without thought. None were mutilated — none were 
dishonoured. There was nothing needed to aggra- 
vate the naked horror of the fact that some two 
hundred Christian women and children were hacked 
to death in the coui-se of a few hours.* 

* This is stated, in the most nn- tinetly in dewal of the assertion that 
q^ualiSed manner, by the official fane- onr women had been mutilated and 
rtoBaries, who made the most diligent dishonoured. Colonel Williams, than, 
inquiries into all the eircumstanoes whoin there can be no fetter, autho- 
of the massacres of June and July, rity, says, tl«»t ; the most searching 
Atr. Siierer and Mr. Ihomhill, in and earnest kauiriiM totally disprove 
their official reports!, spealc most dis- the nhfoujadbJ- assertion, which was 
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Then, tliisfeat accomplished, tne x^alu 
Ills allies prepared to make their last sti 
defence of Gawnpore andthe Peisliwuxislx 
morning of the 16th, Doondoo Pant went 
with some five thousand men —Horse, 
^•\i‘tillery— to dispute Havelocks anvi 
position— some little distance to the sout 
y,„re-which lie took up was well select 
through that July morning his heutenai 
Tiosin" their troops and planting their g 
wl.iler Havelock and his men, nncom 
great tragedy that, a few hours before, ha 
out to its close, were pushing on, undt 
sun, the fiercest that had yet shone upon 
Exhausted as he was by the^ imd-da 
English soldier toiled on, sustained by 
that he might still rescue from destruc 
hundred women and children lield in 
bv the Nana. To faint or fail at such 
have been, he thought, cowardice an( 
weary and foot-sore, dizzy beneath the 
of the meridian sun, and often torturec 
thirst, he plodded along the baked roa 
for the coming encounter. 
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for tie troops of the Nana Sahib were disposed in a 
manner which taxed all the power of the British 
Commander, who had been studying the art of war 
all his life. To Havelock’s column advancing along 
the gi’eat high road from Allahabad — to the point 
where it diverges into two broad thoroughfares, on 
the right to the Ca-mipore cantonment and on the 
left, tile •■great trunk,” to Delhi — the Sepoy forces 
presented a formidable front. It was drawn up in 
the form of an arc, bisecting these two roads. Its 
left, almost resting upon the Ganges, had the advan- 
tage of some sloping ground, on which heavy guns 
were posted ; whilst its right was strengthened by a 
walled village with a great grove of mango-trees, 
which atforded excellent shelter to the rebels. Here 
also heav}^ guns were posted. And on both sides 
were large masses of Infantry, with the Second 
Cavalry in the rear, towards the left centre, for it 
was thought that Havelock would advance along the 
Great Trunk Road. When all this was discerned, it 
was ])Iain that to advance upon the enemy’s front 
would be to court a great carriage of the troops, upon 
the care of which so much depended. Havelock’s 
former victories had been gained mainly by the far- 
reaching power of the Enfield Rifles and the unerring 
precision of Maude’s guns. But now he had to sum- 
mon to his aid those lessons of warfare — both its rules 
and its exceptions — ^which he had been learning from 
his youth upwards ; and they did not fail him in the 
Itour of his need. He remembered “ old Frederick at 
Leuthen,” and debouching to the right, advanced in 
open column against the enemy’s left flank. The 
movement had its disadvantages, and had he been the 
paper-pedant, which some thought him, he might not 
have resorted to such a manoeuvre. But its success 
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proved the efficacy of the exceptioB. He had fully 
explained the intended movement to his commanders. 
Standing in the midst of them, he had traced in the 
dust, Tvith the point of his scabbard, the plan of 
operations, and had convinced himself that they tho- 
roughly understood it. Then the order was given for 
the advance; and primed with good libations of malt 
liquor, they moved forward in column of subdivisions, 
the Fusiliers in front, along the high road, until they 
reached the point of divergence. Then the Volunteer 
Cavalry were ordered to move right on, so as to 
engage the attention of the enemy and simulate the 
advance of the entire force, whilst the Infantry and 
the guns, favoured by the well-wooded country, 
moved off unseen to the right. The feint succeeded 
admirably at first. The Cavalry drew upon them- 
selves the enemy’s fire. But presently an open space 
between the trees revealed Havelock's designs, and 
the Is ana’s guns opened upon our advancing columns, 
raking the Highlanders and Sixty -fourth, not without 
disastrous effect. But nothing shook the steadiness 
of the advance. That hai’dest lesson of all to the 
British soldier, to reserve his fire, had been learnt to 
perfection by these brave fellows. The last sub- 
division having emerged from the wood, they were 
rapidly wheeled into line, and, to the consternation 
of the enemy, moved forward with a resolute front 
and disconcerted the ai’rangements on which the 
Hana had prided himself so much and so confidently 
relied. But the native legions had strong faith in 
the efficacy of their guns, which outmatched our own 
in number and in weight of metal. At that time we 
could not make fitting response, for Maude’s battery 
was struggling through ploughed fields, and his draft- 
cattle were sinking exhausted by the way ; and even 
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when they came up, these light field-pieces, worked 
as well as guns Avere eA’er Avorked, could but make 
slight impression on the heaA^y oi’dnance from the 
CaAA'iipore magazine. 

For a little space, therefore, the Sepoys exulted in 
the preponderance of their Artillery-fire, and between 
the boomings of the guns AA-ere heard the joyous 
sounds of military bands, striking up our stirring 
national tunes, as taught by English band-masters, 
and. as though in mockery, selecting those AA’ith the 
greatest depth of English sentiment in them. It was 
'a dire mistake. As he caught the familiar sounds of 
“ Cheer, boys, cheers !” the face of the British soldier 
settled doArn into that stern, compressed look, when 
the rigid jaw tells hoAA' the teeth are clenched and 
the muscles strung, and the heart is hard as a stone. 
The battle noAV' was to be Avon by the pluck of the 
English Infantry. It was not a number of “ mere 
machines” that HaA'elock Avas urging forAA-ard, but so 
many individual men Avith great hearts in their 
bosoms, CA^ery one feeling as if he had a personal 
AATong to redress. The aAA'ful AA'ork of charging heaAry 
guns, AA-eli served by experienced gunners, AA*as now 
to be commenced; and the Highlander.?, led by 
Colonel Hamilton, took the post of honour, and 
were the first to charge. The shrill sounds of the 
pibroch from the bagpipes in the rear seemed to send 
them all forAvard as Avith the force of a catapult. The 
rush of the kilted soldiers, Avith their fixed bayonets, 
cheering as they Avent, was AA'hat no Sepoy force could 
Avithstand. Strongly posted as the guns were in a 
Availed village, village and guns AA^ere soon carried, 
and there Avas an end to the strength of the enemy’s 
left. _ _ • ^ 

The Sepoy troops fled in confusion — some along 
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tlie CaAvnpore road, others towards the centre of their 
position, where a heavy howitzer was posted, behind 
which for a while they rallied. There was more 
work then for the British Infantry. A fevr minutes 
after their first grand rush they had gathered breath, 
and fallen again into orderly array. Then Havelock 
challenged them a second time with a fev,' of those 
spirit-stirring words which, from the lips of a trusted 
genei’al, are as strong drink to the weary soldier, and 
every man felt invigorated, and equal to any work 
before him. The Highlanders responded with a 
cheer, and, followed by the Sixty-fourth, flung them- 
selves on the trenchant howitzer and the village which 
enclosed it, and again the burst was irresistible. The 
gun was captured, and the village rvas cleared. 

For*, just at this critical moment, the little body of 
Volunteer Cavalry, composed mainly of English 
officers, appeared upon the scene, flushed wdth a 
noble enthusiasm, resolute and dauntless, determined 
to show with their flashing sabres 'what they could 
do against any odds. Never was there a more heroic 
charge. It Wiis the charge of but Eighteen. Captain 
Barrow led it. And among those who went into 
action was Captain Beatsoii, who had been struck 
down by cholei-a, and who was powerless to sit his 
Iiorsc ; but, dying as he was, he could not consent to 
lose his chance of taking his part in the great act of 
retribution. So he placed himself upon a tumbril 
and was carried into action, and as dear life was 
passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed with 
great throbs of mtory. The sabres of the Eighteen 
w'ere less bright and sharp after they had encountei'ed 
the enemy. When they drew rein, diminished in 
numbers — for hox'ses and riders had been shot down 
— the Footmen of the British Army saluted them 
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’ivith a ringing cheer ; and the General again and 
again cried, “Well done ! I am proud to command 
you It was this body of “ Gentlemen Volunteers,'’ 
into which the “Bayard of the Indian Army”- — 
Jaines Outram — ^felt it, a month afterwards, a high 
privilege to enlist, when he might have commanded 
the whole of the force. 

Whilst the Cavalry wei*e thus covering themselves 
with glory, the Infantry swept on to the eneinj-’s 
right, where two more guns were posted, and carried 
them with the irresistible ardour that takes no denial. 
But the enemy, having found fresh shelter in a 
wooded village, rallied with some show of vigour, 
and poured a heavy fire into our line. Weary and 
exhausted as our people were, they had lost none of 
the grand enthusiasm, "which made every man a giant ; 
and when the calm clear voice of tlie General was 
'heax'd, inquiiang wlio would take that village, the 
Highlanders bounded forward, as if they had newly 
come into action, and the I'est responded with like 
alacrity to the appeal. Again the Sepoy host were 
swept out of their cover, and seemed to be in full 
retreat upon Cawnpore, as though the day were quite 
lost. But there was yet one more stand to be made. 
As gun after gun was captured b}’' the rush of our 
Infantry, still it seemed ever that more guns were in 
reserve, far-reaclung and well-served, to deal out 
death in our ranks. Baffled and beaten as ho was, 
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and tried what personal encouragement could do to 
stimulate his troops. And he flashed his gaudy pre- 
sence on his people in a last convulsion of courage 
and a last effort of resistance. 

For there was at this moment a pause in our on- 
ward operations. The great tidal wave of British con- 
quest seemed for a moment to be receding. Our gun- 
bullocks were utterly exhausted by the day’s work, 
and could not bring our artillery to the front. Our 
Infantry soldiers, not less physically exhausted, though 
wonderfully sustained by the strong humanit}’ within 
them, were lying down, partly to rest, partly to escape 
the tearing Are of the enemy. As they lay on the 
ground, they heard exultant noises in the enemy’s 
camp. The clanging of the cymbals, the shiill blasts 
of the bugles, and the roll of the drums heard between 
the intervals of the artillery fire, told that there was 
unwonted excitement in the Sepoy ranks. It soundecT 
like a boast and a menace ; and it filled with fi’esh 
fury the breasts of our weary troops. Sights followed 
sounds rapidly. There was the bustle of a hostile 
advance. The Infantry were moving forward. The 
Cavalry were spreading themselves out as though to 
swoop down upon our little body of fighting men 
and to encompass them with swift destruction, 
•whilst the guns continued to pour forth their round 
shot in an almost unintermittent stream. To the 
quick eye of the General it then appeared that there 
was not a moment to be lost. So he called upon his 
men to rise ; and they leaped at once to their feet, 
stirred almost to madness by the taunts of the enemy. 
One more rush, and the victory, like those which had 
gone before; would he complete. 

Then Havelock’s eyes were gladdened by a sight 
which seemed to he a glorious response to aU the 
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dreams of his youth and all the prayers of his man- 
hood. The Infantry prepared to advance ris^ht upon 
the death-dealing battery of the enemy, the Sixty- 
fourth Foot, led by Major Sterling, in front. At 
this moment the General’s aide-de-camp — “ the bo}’- 
Harry’’ — wheeled his horse round to the centi'e of 
the leading regiment, and rode straight upon the 
muzzle of the twenty-four pounder, whose round shot 
had now been supplanted by grape, which was making 
deadly gaps in our advancing column. It was a 
moment of rapture to the white-haired vetei’an, com- 
pensating him for all disappointments and delays, for 
all unjust supersessions, for all professional discourage- 
ment, when he saw that last battery carried and knew 
that his son was safe. The work was well nigh done, 
when four guns of Maude’s battery came up to com- 
plete it. A terrific fire was opened upon the beaten 
enemy, who were soon in confused flight ; and, after 
such a dav’s fighting as might have tried to the 
utmost the powers of the best troops in the best of 
climates, they bivouacked at nightfall two miles from 
GaAvnpore, every man too Aveary to need a pilloAv and 
too thirsty not to relish CA'cn a draught of dirty water. 

Tliey Avcre then tAvo miles from the cantonment, 
and next morning they marched on to occupy it. But 
ere they aa’cI'c under arms a dreadful story ran like a 
shudder along the line. They were too late to save : 
they had come only to aA^enge. HaA'clock’s spies had 
brought in Avord that the captiA’c AA'omen and children, 
Avhom they had hoped to rescue, had passed beyond 
the reach of human aid. The morning’s news clouded 
the jo)* of 3*csterday’s victory ; and our men Avent on 
Avith henAy hearts to the scene of otir recent national 
sorroAvs. The enemy had eA'acuated the place, leatfing 
behind them only a body of horse to announce the 
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exodus of the rebel foi’ce bj blo'iving up the great 
magazine, the resources of wliich had constituted their 
strength, and given them six vceeks of victory As 
our advanced guard neared the Gawnpore canton- 
nient, there was seen to rise from the eartli an im- 
mense balloon-shaped cloud, and presently vras heard 
a terrific explosion, which seemed to rend" the ground 
beneath onas feet with the force of a gigantic earth- 
quaxe. inere was no mistaking such a proclamation • 
and as one-man said to another, ‘-There goes the 
magazine!” many doubtless, thought hov/ different it 
•n-ould have been if this exploit had not been left to 
our successors. By this one fatal omission all had 

been lost to US at Cawiipore, 

But now the English ilag was again hoisted, and 
iiavelock, profoundly thankful to tlic Almio-hty dis- 
pose of events, who had given him the vieforv, put 
forth an eloquent, spirit-stirring “Order,” in ^yhick 
the just meed of hearty commendation w-as o-iven to 
^he troops which had won his battles for him.' 
t-o.fiei&, he^ said, “jmur General is satisfied, and 

more than satisfied, witli you. He lias never seen 

uud the Ifithyou have, under the Indian sun of Julv 
marched a hundred and twenty-.Hx miles and fouo-h^ 

i oithj of each other. Am troops fought better 

nandccl. The last engagement, known as the Batilo 
)f Cawnpore, stamped Havelock’s character as a mili- 

^ God s blessing, non vi sed arter It was one of 
bose triumphs of mind over matter, “by which man 

onquei-s man.” everything^gafost 

.umbei-s some five times fold a far greater strength 
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of artillery; a conimaiifling position, witli strong 
natural defences — all favoured the enemy ; whilst a 
climate more deadly to the exotic soldier than grapo 
and canister, and heavy, broken ground, over v/hicli 
our exhausted cattle could not drag’ tlieir g’ans, 
so as to bring them into action when most -wanted, 
fearfully diminished the fighting powei’s of our scanty 
force. Had Havelock, after the fashion of some rash 
and inexperienced commanders, attempted to carry 
the enemy’s position in front, he would j)robably ha%’’e 
lost half his men ; but the dexterous flank movement, 
■^rhich so disconcerted the plans of the Nana Sahib, 
saved our own people from the -wholesale carnage 
■nhich would otherwise have descended upon them. 
There rvas not a life wasted. The indomitable pluck 
of the British Infantiy was husbanded to the best 
purpose, and every man felt that confidence in bis 
leader which makes each soldier worth a file. 

But Havelock had only made a heginning, and he 
did well in reminding his followers that their vrork 
rvas only begun. Cawnpore was but the first stage 
of the career of victory -which lay before them. 
“ Your comrades at Lucknow,” said the General in 
his order of thanks, “ are in peril. Agra i.s besieged; 
Delhi is still the focus of mutiny and rebellion. You 
must make great sacrifices if you would obtain great 
results. Three cities have to be saved, two strong 
places to be disblockaded. Your General is confident 
that he can accomplish all these things, and restore 
this part of India to tranquillity, if you only second 
him with your efforts, and if your discipline is equal 
to 3’our valour.” 

It might be thought that these “ifs” •^vere not 
needed; that the English ■ soldier’s who had followed 
Havelock from Allahabad, to Ga-wnpore, and had 
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already so nobly seconded bis efforts, liad placed 
tbemselves beyond the reach of all such doubts and 
suspicions. But the General was a practised writer 
of despatches and general orders ; for years he had 
been doing for others what he was now doing for 
himself. Few men knew better the use of words or 
was less likely to make a slip in any public manifesto. 
There was, in truth, no ingratitude and no inad- 
vertence in this language of misgiving. There was 
only too much justice, and too deep a meaning in 
it. For, scarcely had the Force reached Cawnpore, 
when it was seen that the demoralisation of drunken- 
ness was upon it. “Whilst I was winning a victory,” 
said Havelock, “ on the sixteenth, some of my men 
were plundering the Commissariat on the line of 
march.” And once within reach of the streets and 
bazaars of Cawnpore, strong drink of all kinds, the 
plunder chiefly of our European shops and houses, 
was to be had in abundance by all who were pleased 
to take it. And that they did take it was not sur- 
prising. Even “Havelock’s saints,” if there had been 
are-birth of them, would have been sorely tempted 
and tried by this upward mai’ch, by the heat, the 
hunger, the thirst, the fatigue ; by the excitement of 
constant battle, by the thought of the intolerable 
wrong that had been inflicted on our people, and by 
the burden of the retribution which they canned with 
them. They had seen death in many shapes; and 
now they had brought in for burial the bodies of 
their comrades slain in the battle or stricken down 
by the pestilence. These evil influences — still more 
evil in them alternations, now of excitement, now of 
depression — drove the British soldiers to the brief 
solace of strong drink; and such a state of things 
arose, that Havelock now did w'hat Heill had before 
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done at Allahabad~he » ordered all the beer wine 
spirits, and every drinkable thing at Cawnpore’ to be 
piarcliased by the Cornmissariat.” If it had re- 
mained,” he said, reporting what he had done to the 
Oommander-in-Chief, “it would have required half 
my force to keep it from being drunk up by the 

other half, and I should not have had a soldier in 
camp.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HAVELOCK AT CATVNPORE — STATE OF THE SOLDIERY — DISCOURAGING- CIR- 
CUMSTANCES— FLIGHT OP THE NANA — DESTRUCTION OP THE BITHOOB 
PALACE — ARRIVAL OP NEILL — HIS PUNISHMENT OP CRIMINALS — FIRST 
MOVEMENT TOWARDS LUCKNOW — GENERAL ASPECTS OP THE REBELLION. 

The English soldier is never a model of forbear- 
ance. 'Wlien-the blood is up and the drink is down 
he is very terrible to all who come across his path- 
Even in fair fight with a Christian enemy, there are 
times and seasons when the instincts of a brutal 
nature are stronger than the conscience and the rea- 
son of the man. The honourable resistance of brave 
men, fighting for their hearths and altars, has often 
roused the passions of our soldiery to such a height 
that they have spared neither sex nor age, yielded to 
no pity, and abstained from no crime. But never, 
since England had a standing army, have such pro- 
vocations assailed our fighting-men as those which 
hardened the hearts of Havelock’s battalions on their 
march to Cawnpore. The rage within them was not 
wholly an unrighteous rage, for at the bottom of it 
was an infinite compassion for the women and children 
who had been so foully wronged, and a just hatred 
and horror of the crime of the wrong-doers; and 
they did well to be angry. The Tragedy of Ca-wnpore 
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excited an intense national hatred in the breasts of 1857. 
Englishmen in distant countries and after a long lapse 16—18. 

of time ; but here our soldiers were on the very scene 
of the butchery, the butchers were still red-handed, 
and the evidences of the slaughter were still fresh- 
visible to the eye, clear to the understanding, with a 
horrible suggestiveness even to the most obtuse. Our 
people Avent to the Entrenchments, and there they 
Avondered and admired. They went to the Beebee- 
ghur, and there they shuddered and Avept. To think 
of so much consummate bravery and of the end of 
it, Avas enough to madden even sober-minded men, 
and to stimulate them to acts of fearful retribution. 

If, then, the first days of the re-occupation of 
CaAvnpore had been stained by excesses on the part 
of our soldiery — far greater than any Avhich are 
recorded against them — it Avould be the duty of the 
•historian to speak lightly of their oifences. Neither 
in the Cantonment nor in the Town was there any 
enemy, in the military sense of the Avord; for the 
once boastful army of the Nana AAms broken and 
dispersed, and none clearly knew Avliither it had 
gone. But those AA^ere days in which Avhole races 
were looked upon as enemies, and Avhole cities AA^era 
declared to be guilty and blood-stained. And if 
Havelock’s fighting men, whilst the blood Avas still 
Avet in the slaughter-house, had looked upon every 
Native found in the neighbourhood of that accursed 
spot as an adherent of the Nana, and struck at all 
Avith indiscriminate retribution, such sweeping pun- 
ishment might noAV be looked back upon AAuth less ^ 
feeling of shame than upon much that was done, be- 
fore and after, under less terrible provocation. As the 
record runs, it does not seem that the burden laid 
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■upon Cawnpore was heavy in relation to its guilt.* 
Heaven knows what was in their hearts, or what 
might have been done, but for the strong restraining 
hand laid upon them by their Commander. That the 
citizens themselves expected chastisement is certain. 
For whilst a few, on our an-ival at Cawnpore, came 
to our camp with propitiatory offerings of milk and 
vegetables, fruits and flowers, lar-ge numbers flocked 
panic-struck out of the town to hide themselves in 
the adjacent villages, or to seek safety on the Oude 
side of the river. Some were propelled by the know- 
ledge of their guilt ; some, scared by the tidings that 
had come from below, fled under the instinct of self- 
preservation. Meanwhile, our people were plunder- 
ing in all directions, the Sikhs, as ever, showing an 
activity of zeal in this their favourite pursuit. It is 
probable that much of the property then seized un- 
derwent only a process of restoration, and came back'' 
to the nation at last to which it properly belonged. 
But this did not hallow it in Havelock’s eyes. He 
set his face stedfastly against it, and issued an order 
in wliich he said, “ The marauding in this camp 
exceeds the disorders which supervened on the short- 
lived triumph of the miscreant Nana Sahib. A 
Provost-Marshal has been appointed, with special 
instructions to hang up, in their uniform, all British 
soldiers that plunder. This shall not be an idle 
threat. Commanding officers have received the most 
distinct warnings on the subject.” 
and This was not cheerful work, but there was other 

* Most exaggerated stories of tliis tion> representing ratlier what miglit 
retribntorj carnage at Cawnpore have been than what was. Some’ 
were at one time in circulation. It wished that it had been so, for veii- 
was stated both in Anglo-Indian and geance*sake; others, that there might 
in Continental journals that ten thou- be a pretext for maligmiig the Eng- 
sand of the inliabitants had been Hsh. * 
killed. This was a tremendous asser* 
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* “As lie sat at dinner with lijs After remaining long in deep thought, 
son on the evening of the 17 tb, his his strong sense of duty, and his 

mind appeared, for the first and last confidence in the justice of his cause, 
time, to be affected with gloomy restored the buoyancy of his spirits, 
forebodings, as it dwelt upon the and he exclaimed, ‘ If the worst 
possible annihilation of his brave comes to the worat, we can but die 
men in a fruitless attempt to aecom- wi^ our swords in our bands.* ** — 
pKsli what was beyond their strength. Marshmaa’i Life of ITaveloek. 


perhaps still more depressing. The sick and wounded 1857. 
were to be visited. Cholera and dysentery were in July 16 — 18 ^ 
his Camp. Two of the finest soldiers in the army 
lay dying — one stricken in the battle, the other by 
the pestilence. Human aid could do. nothing for 
them. Then there was great doubt as to the position 
of the enemy. Strong as it was in courage, Have- 
lock’s column was very weak in numbers, and tidings 
came that the Army of the Nana Sahib was at 
Bithoor, mustering five thousand muskets and sabres, 
and forty-five guns. It was probable that the place 
had been strengthened by every possible means xvhich 
the wealth of material in his hands could supply, 
and it was certain that our light artillery could make 
no impression on a stronghold so fortified and de- 
fended. It was not strange, therefore, that, in the 
lull Avhich succeeded the re-occupation of Cawnpore, 

‘all these discouragements caused a feeling of depres- 
sion almost amounting to despondency to sink for a 
little space into Havelock’s mind.* But it presently 
passed away. For the good Providence ■which had 
battled so often for us was still on our side, and the 
dangers which he had dreaded were delu.sions. 

In truth, he had already accomplished more than Might of 
he had ventured to hope. He had beaten the enemy 
more thoroughly on the 16 th than he knew at the 
time, and there was no present fear of the Nana 
bringing his broken battalions into the field against 
us. After the battle, the baffled Mahratta had taken 




^ Mr. Siierer, from wliose report to tlie Palace and commenced plnn*- 
tliese particulars are taken, says : clering all that they could lay their 
The Gungapootras were waiting on hands on. The crafty Nana was dis- 
the shore. About mid-stream the embarking in the darkiress on the 
light was extinguished, and, with a other side/’ 
yell that must hare reached the boat, f His last act before leaving Bi* 
the mendicant Brahmins rushed up thoor was the murder of the only 
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1S57. flight to Bithoor, attended by a few Sowars ; and as 
Jttijie— IS. ije rode through Cawnpoi’e, his hox'se flecked with 
foam, he might have met the public criers proelaim- 
ing that the Fefinghees had been well nigh exter- 
minated, and olfering rewards for the heads of the 
few who were still left upon the face of the earth. 
But the lie had exploded, and his one thought at that 
moment was escape from the pursuing Englishman. 
Arrived at Bithoor, he saw clearly that- the game 
was up. His followers were fast deserting him. 
Many, it is said, reproached him for his failure. All, 
we may be sure, clamoured for pay. His terror- 
stricken imagination pictured a vast avenging Army 
on his track; and the great instinct of self-pre- 
servation prompted him to gather up the women of 
his family, to embark by night on a boat to ascend 
the Ganges to Futtehgurh, and to give out that 
he was preparing himself for self-immojation. He’' 
was to consign himself to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges, which had been the grave of so many of his 
victims. There was to be a given signal, through the 
darkness of the early night, which was to mark the 
moment of the ex-Peishwah’s suicidal immersion. 
But he had no thought of dying. The signal light 
was extinguished, and a cry arose from the religious 
mendicants who were assembled on the Cawnpore 
bank of the river, and who believed that the Nana 
was dead.* But, covered by the darkness, he emerged 
upon the Oude side of the Ganges, and his escape 
was safely accomplished, f ,, 
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at Allahabad so at Cawnpore, innocent industry 
cowered beneath the rampant rapacity of crime. 

On the following day, it was determined that the 
actual position of aifairs at Bithoor should be ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt. So a detachment was sent 
out under Major Stephenson, of the Madras Fusiliers, 
to beat up the quarters of the some-time Pretender 
to the Peishwahship, and to set our mark upon the 
place. The information which Havelock had received 
from his spies caused him rightly to think that it 
woixld not need the services of a strong force to do 
all that was required. The old home of the Hana 
had been abandoned. There was no enemy to be 
seen. So the Palace lay at the mercy of our soldiery 
— and it was soon despoiled and destroyed. There 
was much of the plunder of our dwelling-houses in 
its apartments— traces of our English civilisation 
everywhere in kid gloves and champagne, and books 
for hot-weather'reading. But the Gorernment trea- 
sure, to which the Nana had helped himself in such 
profusion, was not to be found, and the family jewels 
had either been carried off or hidden away, past all 
chance of immediate discovery. It was reserved for 
a later domiciliary visit to disclose some of the hiding 
places of the abandoned property.* But a consi- 
derable wealth of artillery was carried off by Major 
Stephenson on his return march to Cawnpore. 

So, for the time at least, there was a clearance on 
that side of the river. The local influence of the 
Nana was gone. The last home of the Peishwahs 


July 19. _ 
Destruction 
of the 
Bithoor 
Palace, 


^ k Native witaess, who kept a before the English arrived. Mr^ 
diarj of the incidents of this event- Sherer says that-, in his opinion, the 
ful summer—^* a humble but loyal destruction of the Palace was a xnis- 
subject of the State, Nauuck-chund take, as it rendered more remote the 
by name’’ — says that the treasure prospect of discovering concealed 
(coin) had been looted by the people treasure. 






NANA NARAIN RAO. 


"vvas a rum. 


The only important menaber of his 
household who remained was the Nana Narain Rao, 
son of the Soubahdar Rumch under Punt. This man 
had been well known to the English at Cawnpore, 
and had been by many of our people, with only a 
hazy knowledge .of native individuality, mistaken for 
the other and greater Nana, the adopted son of the 
Peishwah, of whom he was in truth only a retainer.* 
Whether this man were one of those double-dyed 
traitors who ban ^ on to the skirts of success and are 
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gust 
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every 
had all 

but it is 


along 


say: 


driven backwards and forwards by 
fortune, or whether his sympathies 
been with the English, it is hard to 
stated that he had been imprisoned by the Nana, and 
it is certain that, after his mastei’’s flight, he made 
tenders of allegiance and offered his services to the 
British General.f He had been the first to send word 


^ See note on this subject, vol. i. 

f age 575. I suspect that many who 
ave talked of their acquaintance 
with the Nana, knew only Naua 
Narain B,ao. 

f The “ humble but loyal subject 
of the State,” whose evidence is cited 
in a previous note, was very anxious 
to convict Narain Kao of double 
treachery. He states, that *^Nana 
Narain Kao conducted Nana Doon- 
doo Punt to the other bank of the 
Ganges and returned to Bithoor. 
Those men went to him and re- 
minded him that his father, Kum- 
chunder Punt, had been a faithful 
servant and Soubahdar of the Nana, 
and he (Narain Kao) was bound to 
protect the property at Bithoor. 
But Narain Kao paid no attention. 
On the contrary, he gave out that 
the Nanais boat had capsized, and 
then presented himself at Bithoor. 
He declares that the Nana forcibly 
took him away; but he ran away, 
and came here. People say it is a 
great falsehood, and if this Nana 
(the Soubahdar's son) wished it, and 


was really attached to the British 
cause, he could easily get Nana 
Doondoo -Punt captured.” — In an- 
other entry in liis journal, he says: 

July 19. I was told to-day that, 
owing to the treachery of Nana 
Doondoo Punt, the Bara, &c., of 
Bithoor have been set on fire, and 
that the traitor Nana Narain Kao 
wishes to pass himself off as a well- 
wisher of the Government ,” — ^^July 
20. It is just as I anticipated. Nana 
Narain Kao, son of the Soubahdar, 
wishes ’to pass himself off as a well- 
wisher of tlie Government ; hut there 
is a great crow'd at this moment, and 
the SyJhib-logue have no time to 
spare.] It is also very difficult to 
find witnesses against him by sum- 
mary inquiries, and I see no chance 
of filing a complaint against him 
before any officer.” This man^s evi- 
dence is not very trustworthy. He 
says that, on the 17tb of July, he 
saw General Havelock and General 
NeiH near the Cotwallee, at Cawn- 
pore. But Neill did not arrive till 
three days afterwards. 


A 
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to Havelocl? that Bitlioor had been evacuated by the 
Nana and his followers, and it was at least probable 
that some useful information might, at a later period, 
be derived from him. So he was kindly received, but 
not without some cautionary words. 


Neill’s In the meanwhile Colonel Neill was making his 

way up to Cawnpore. After the departure of Have- 
Allahabad. lock, he had been actively employed in maturing his 
arrangements for the defence of Allahabad, and in 
endeavouring to collect troops from below. In this 
last respect he had made no great progress ; for the 
unsettled state of aifairs at Benares* made Colonel 
Gordon, who thought that the latter place wms of the 
two in the greater danger, reluctant to diminish his 
military strength. But he had pushed forward his 
defensive measures with an elaborate completeness, 
wdiich left nothing unconsidered, scarcely anything 
undone. And when he found that his duty sum- 
moned him to Cawnpore, to take a more active part 
in the coming campaign, he drew up an elaborate 
paper of instructions for the guidance of his suc- 
cessors, which he committed to the care of Captain 
Drummond Hay.f On the important subject of 
“ Supplies” he wrote at some length. On the number 
and disposition of the troops he next commented. 
“ By order of Government,” he said, “ this gari'ison 

^ I look upon Benares as muck liostile every day, wliile we are at 
, y ';, more exposed than Allakabad, inas- any time exposed to an invasion 

much as jou have a regular fort, from Oude, wthe unoccupied post 
\ whereas our position as a military of Jaunpore/' — Gordon, to NeilL 

one is bad as bad can be without July 11, 

fortifications. A few hundred Eu- f Of H.M/s Seventy-eighth, Co- 
ropeans separated from the river by lonel O^Brien had been appointed 
city containing half a million of NeilFs successor at Allahabad, but 
, ; ' inhabitants, and the country people he did not arrive in time to receive 

already becoming more and more charge directly from Neill. 
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is to be maintained at the strength of six hundred 1857. 
and foi'ty-fixe Europeans. Of these I Avould not 1 

have more than three hundred and forty-five inside 
the Fort, seventy in the Musjid, a Company at the 
Eailway Station near the Kooshen Gardens, a Com- 
pany at Mr. Hodgson’s house, and some in the 
Church in Cantonments. . . . The church would be 
occupied by soldiers as a barrack.” Those were days 
when we could not afford to be nice in matters of 
this kind, and such desecrations were of ordinary 
occurrence. He wrote also of the state of the defences, 
pointing out all the weak points ; of the Police ,• of 
the Arsenal and the Ordnance Stores ; of the Intelli- 
gence Department ; and under the head of “ Hang- 
ing” he wrote, “ I have always tried by general court- 
martial any prisoners connected with the garrison, 
the Provost hanging those so sentenced.” Then, 
after precise instructions relating to the families of 
officers and soldiers, to the training of picked In- 
fantry soldiers in the gun-drill, to repair the dis- 
tressing deficiency of Artillerymen, and to the sani- 
tary condition of barracks and other quarter’s for the 
soldiery, he proceeded to speak of the operations to 
be undertaken in the event of fresh manifestations of 
revolt. This section he headed “ Defensive Opera- 
tions but he characteristically added, “ I prefer the 
offensive system.” “ If I had the power,” he wrote, 

“ I should never permit an enemy to enter the City. 

With a small force, in addition to a garrison suffi- 
cient to hold the Fort, the City, Cantonment and all 
between the two rivers, could be disputed for long 
against superior numbers. I would hold Kydgunge 
to the last, and if closely invested would cut down 
the trees within fire and gunshot of the Fort, knock , 

down some garden walls near the Fort, and if the . 
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enemy attempted to assault from tlie Papamow or 
Benares side, they could easily be prevented crossing 
the river. I prefer the offensive system, and always 
follow it when possible ; mak'e frequent sharp attacks, 
well planned and supported, using as much artillery, 
nine-pounders if possible, as I could muster. The 
general object is now to put down the parties moving 
about and plundering villages; Native troops (the 
Sikhs) answered well, and did good service. When 
Europeans are en route, they may be employed, but 
I would never send them out on purpose, except 
in cases of emergency. Powder-bags, to blow in 
doors, &c., are useful things to have in this village. 
Also rockets, when to be had, and persons who know’- 
the use of them.” 

All this done for the continued security of the 
important position which his energy had saved, Neill „ 
was eager to go to the front. The opportunity was 
before him. On the 15th of July he had received a 
telegraphic message from the Commander-in- Chief, 
containing laudatory recognition of Havelock’s vic- 
tory before Futtehpore, and of the general conduct 
of the operations intrusted to him. With this had 
come also an important addition: “But his (Have- 
lock’s) health is not strong, and the season is very 
trying ; it is urgently necessary, therefore, that pro- 
vision should be made for placing the command of 
the column in tried hands of known and assured 
efficiency, in whom perfect confidence can be placed, 
in case Havelock should become from any cause unfit 
for duty. You have been selected for the post, and 
accordingly you will proceed with every practicable 
expedition to join Havelock, making over the com- 
mand of Allahabad to the next senior officer.” The 
rank of Brigadier-General had been conferred on 
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Neill, and, thus stimulated by the feeling that he iS5f. 
had the full confidence of Government, he started on 20. 
the same evening for Cawnpore; and on the morn- 
ing of the 20th he arrived there and reported him- 
self to the Commander of the Force. “ I had hardly 
seen General Havelock,” he vprote afterwards in a 
letter to a friend, “before he said to me: ‘Now, 

General Neill, let us understand each other; you 
have no power or authority here "whilst I am hei'e, 
and you are not to issue a single order.’ ”* 

But it was arranged that whilst Havelock, being Neill at 
in chief command, should mature his arrangements 
for the crossing of the Ganges, Neill should remain 
in charge of Cawnpore. One of his first acts, after 
his ari'ival, Avas to inquire into all the circumstances 
of the recent massacres, and to do what he could to 
aA'enge them. There are deeds which it is better to 
''suffer the actor to chronicle in his own words. In a 
letter before me, Colonel Neill, after describing events 
already recorded in this nai’rath'e, says : “The men 
Avere shot, the Avomen and children A\'-ere brought 
up to a little bungaloAV near the Assembly-rooms. 

The Futtehgurh fugitives, such as Avere saved, Avere 
brought in there too. I have sent a list of all, and 
their fate. UpAvards of tAVO hundred Avomen and 

^ It should be stated, however, saw Renaud, his left leg taken off, 
that as Neill entered in his journal high up the thigh, looking very pale 
at the time that he had been well and ill. . . . Stephenson, with re- 
received bj Havelock, it may be as- mainder of fusiliers, gone out to 
sutned that there was no discourtesy Bithoor with Cavalry and Sikhs to 
in the manner in which this intima- destroy it*. Cavalry with Barrow 
tion was conveyed. See following bring in guns in the forenoon. . . . 
passage : " Got into Cawnpore about General Havelock informs me he will 
seven a.m., Monday 20th . . . and leave me at Cawnpore in command 
am well received by General Have- during his absence. , * . Much . ^ 

lock. Poor Captain Beatson, Adju- plimiering in the city by Sikhs, 
tant-General, died of cholera, and Sixty- fourth and Seventy-eighth 5 
Currie, of Eighty-fourth, died of his most disgraceful.** 
vround, a round short in the side; ' ’ ' ■ ■ 



* Otlier naiTators have described were scattered about in terrible con- 
tbe scene in similar language. Major fusion/’ The alleged inscriptions 
Kortlisays: Tortured by the fierce on the walls were malicious or silly 
thirst of revenge, and penetrated forgeries. 

by the sense of tlieir sufterings, f In another letter, Neill says: 
strange wild feelings awoke within "My object is to inflict a fearful 
us. Taunting, eager, maddened, we punishment for a revolting, cowardly, 
sped onward to the drearv house of barbarous deed, and to strike terror 
martyrdom, where their blood was into these rebels. . . No one wdio 

outpouixd like water ‘s the clotted has witnessed the scenes of murder, 
gore lay ankle deep on the polluted ‘mutilation and massacre, can ever 
floor, and also loug tresses of silken listen to the word bncrcy’ as applied 
hair, fragments of female wearing to these fiends/^ 
apparel, hats, books, children’s toys, ■ 
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diildren were broiiglit into that house; many had 
been killed in the boats, many killed and died in the 

entrendiments ; all who survived fever, dysentery, 
and cholera, in the confinement in that house, were 
barbarously murdered, after the receipt of the intelli- 
gence of Havelock’s first victory— this by the Nana’s 
order. They were badly fed and treated at first, but 
afterwards got more and clean clothing, and servants 
to -ivait on them. They were sent their evening meal 
on that fatal day, and after it these fiends rushed in 
and butchered them all; they were shot and hacked 
to pieces. The bodies of all who died there were 
thrown into the well of the house, all the murdered 
also. I saw that house when I first came in. Ladies’ 
and children’s bloody torn dresses and shoes wmre 
lying about, and locks of hair torn from their heads.* 
The floor of the one room they were all dragged into 
and killed -was satui’ated vdth blood. One cannot* 


control one’s feelings. "Who could be merciful to one 


concerned? Severity at the first is inei’cy in the end. 
I wish to show the Natives of India that the punish- 
ment inflicted by us for such deeds will be the 
heaviest, the most revolting to their feelings, and 
what they must ever remember.t I issued the fol- 


lowing order, which, however objectionable in the 
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estimation of some of our Brahminised infatuated 
elderly gentlemen, I tMnk suited to the occasion, or 
rather to the present crisis: ‘ 25th July, 1857. The 
well in which are the remains of the poor women and 
children so brutally murdered by this miscreant, the 
Nana, will be filled up, and neatly and decently 
covered over to form their gTave : a party of European 
soldiers will do so this evening, under the superin- 
tendence of an officer. The house in which they 
wei'e butchered, and which is stained with their blood, 
will not be washed or cleaned by their countrymen ; 
but Brigadier -General Neill has determined that 
eveiy stain of that innocent blood shall be cleared up 
and wiped out, previous to their execution, by such 
of the miscreants as may b'e hereafter apprehended, 
who took an active part in the mutiny, to be selected 
according to their rank, caste, and degree of guilt. 
Each miscreant, after sentence of death is pronounced 
upon him, will be taken down to the house in ques- 
tion, under a guard, and will be forced into cleaning 
up a small portion of the blood-stains ; the task will 
be made as revolting to his feelings as possible, and 
the Provost-Marshal will use the lash in forcing any 
one objecting to complete his task. After properly 
cleaning up his portion, the culprit is to be imme- 
diately hanged, and for this purpose a gallows will 
be erected close at hand.’ — ^The first culprit was a 
Soubahdar of the Sixth Native Infantry, a fat brute, 
a very high Brahmin. The sweeper’s brush was put 
into his hands by a sweeper, and he was ordered to 
set to work. He had about half a square foot to 
clean ; he made some objection, when down came the 
lash, and he yelled again ; he wiped it all up clean, 
and was then hung, and his remains buried in the 
public road. Some days after, others were brought 
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in— one a Maliomedan officer of our civil court, a 
great rascal, and one of the leading men : he rather 
objected, was flogged, made to lick part of the blood 
with his tongue. No doubt this is strange law, but 
it suits the' occasion well, and I hope I shall not be 
interfered with until the room is thoroughly cleansed 
in this way. ... I will hold my own, with the bless- 
ing and help of God. I cannot help seeing that His 
finger is in all this — ^we have been false to ourselves 
so often.” 

This storv has been told before,* and with com- 
ments of various shades of opinion. It is very safe 
and easy in quiet times, and in a Christian land, to 
condemn such acts as these with placid judicial 
severity, for the sentence of condemnation demands no 
thought, and is sure to evoke much sympathy. But 
we must re-live that month of July, and transport 
ourselves to the threshold of the Beebeeghur, rightly 
to estimate them. If ever, in the history of human 
strife, it were righteous to invest retribution with 
unknown terrors, it was whilst the blood of our 
innocents was still red in the slaughter-house. It was 
not that men, in ordinary conjunctures strong-headed 
and tender-hearted, lost the power of discerning 
between right and wrong in the face of the horrors 
that beset them, but that many of the wisest and 
best amongst our people, sternly composed in the 
midst of all excitements and bewilderments, delibe- 
rately harboured the conviction, that it was their 
duty to put mercy far away from them, and to visit 
exceptional wickedness with an exceptional severity 
of punishment. There was a remorseless logic in the 
arguments on which they built up this faith. It was 
contended that as there were different degrees of 

* It was first publi'ihcd, soon after tlie event, in an Ayrshire journal. 
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murder, there should also he different degrees of 1S57. 
death-punishment. Colonel J ohn Nicholson, of whose 
heroic character and illustrious career it will here- 
after be my privilege to write in detail, was eager 
to have a special Act passed, legalising in certain 
cases more cruel forms of execution — that is to say, 

(death with torture. “ Let us,” he wrote to Colonel 
Edwardes, at the end of May, “propose a Bill for the 
flaying alive, impalement, or burning of the mur- 
derers of the women and children at Delhi. The 
idea of simply hanging the perpetrators of such 
atrocities is maddening. I wish that I were in that 
part of the world, that if necessary I might take the 
law into my own hands.” Again, a few days later, 
vehemently urging this exceptional legislation : “You 
do not ansvrer me about the Bill for a new kind of 
death for the murderers and dishonourers of our 
women.* I will projpose it alone, if you will not 
help me. I will not, if I can help it, see fiends of 
that stamp let off with simple hanging.” Edwardes, 
it seems, was naturally reluctant to argue the ques- 
tion with his energetic friend ; but Nicholson could 
not rid himself of the thought that such acts of cruel 
retribution were justified in everj^ sense, and he 
appealed to Holy Writ in support of the logical 
arguments which he adduced. Writing at a later 
period, he said, “ As regards torturing the murderers 
of the women and chiWren : If it be right otherwise, 

I do not think we should refrain from it, because it 
is a Native custom. We are told in the Bible that 
stripes shall be meted out according to faults, and if 
hanging is sufficient punishment for such wretches, 
it is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had 

* This -(vas the mistake of the day. Tliere had been no dishonouring of 
our TTOinen, in the sense intended. ' ’ 

^ ■' VOL. If. ■ ^ •. . 2 D W ■ 
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them in my power to-day, and knew that I were to 
die to-morrow, I would inflict the most excruciating 
tortures I could think of on them wdth a perfectly 
easy conscience. Our English nature appeal's to me 
to be always in extremes. A few. years ago men 
(frequently innocent) used to be tortured merely on 
suspicion.? Now there is no punishment worse than 
hanging, which is a very easy death, for atrocities 
Avhich could not be exceeded by fiends. We have 
different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgery, and other crimes— why not 
for murder ?” 

Kindred sentiments might be quoted from other 
sources. Even the wisest and best in those days, 
though some might have shrunk from the open ad- 
vocacy of torture, were prone to think that instan- 
taneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in it as 
an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was 
but an inadequate requital for the enormous crimes ‘ 
that were committed against us. Christian piety, 
indeed, was not slow to rebuke those who, in that 
conjuncture, had any bowels of compassion, making 
them reluctant to smite heavily at the persecutors of 
our race. It was from one of the purest hearts and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian commu- 
nity that the following remonstrance issued. It was 
addressed to Henry Tucker, Commissioner of Benares : 
“ I fear in your case your natural tenderness. But, 
consider that we have to crucify these affections as 
well as our lusts. The magistrate bears not the sword 
in vain. The Word of God gives no authority to the 
modem tenderness for human life which would save 
even the murderer. I believe that your duty now is 
to be firm and resolute, to execute the law rigorously 
in its extreme penalties, and to set your face as a flint 
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against all concessions. It is necessary in all Eastern I857. 

lands to establish a fear and awe of the Government, 

Then, and not till then, are its benefits appreciated. 

Previously, they are ascribed to weakness. We must 
be sternly, rigorously just against all treason, vio- 
lence, and treachery, and hand down a tradition of 
our severity. Otherwise these troubles will recur.” 

And even now, after the lapse of many years, there 
are few righteous men who will not readily accept 
this doctrine. What is dreadful in the record of re- 
tribution is, that some of our people regarded it not 
as a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as a 
devilish pastime, striking indiscriminately at the black 
races, and slaying without proof of individual guilt. 

That Neill was fully assured in his own mind that the 
men, on whom he had inflicted the terrible punish- 
ment, thus described in his own words, wei’e among 
•the actual perpetrators of the great crime which he 
was called upon to punish, cannot be questioned ; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 

But the chastisement of the enemy was but a small Preparations 
part of the work Avhich then lay before the Eimlish 
Generals. Their mission, indeed, was to save, not to 
destroy. Havelock had reminded his followers that 
the campaign was only begun— that Lucknow was in 
peril, Agra besieged, and Delhi stiU a focus of re- 
bellion. And he had written to Neill, saying, The 
instant; you join me, I wfill, by the blessing of God 
strike a blow that shall resound through India.” He 
uttered these words in the flush of Adetory when the 
excitement of battle had, perhaps, unhinged the 
habitual caution of the sagacious commander. And 
now that there was a lull in the operations of the 
; , -'202 
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them in my power to-day, and knew that I were to 
die to-morrow, I would inflict the most excruciating 
tortures I could think of on them with a perfectly 
easy conscience. Our English nature appears to me 
to be always in extremes. A few years ago men 
(frequently innocent) used to be tortured merely on 
suspicion.^ Now thei’e is no punishment worse than 
hanging, which is a very easy death, for atrocities 
which could not be exceeded by fiends. ^Ye have 
different scales of punishment for different kinds of 
theft, assault, forgery, and other crimes — ^^vhy not 
for murder ?” 

Kindred sentiments might be quoted from other 
sources. Even the wisest and best in those days, 
though some might have shrunk from the open ad- 
vocacy of torture, were prone to think that instan- 
taneous death to men, who perhaps gloried in it as 
an anticipatory dismissal to eternal beatitude, was 
but an inadequate requital for the enormous crimes 
that were committed against us. Christian piety, 
indeed, was not slow to rebuke those who, in that 
conjuncture, had any bowels of compassion, making 
them reluctant to smite heavily at the persecutors of 
our race. It was from one of the purest hearts and 
one of the soundest heads in all our Christian commu- 
nity that the following remonstrance issued. It was 
addressed to Henry Tucker, Commissioner of Benares : 
“ I fear in your case your natural tenderness. But, 
consider that we have to crucify these affections as 
well as our lusts. The magistrate bears not the sword 
in vain. The Word of God gives no authority to the 
modern tenderness for human life which would save 
even the murderer. .1 believe that your duty now is 
to be firm and resolute, to execute the law rigorously 
in its extreme penalties, and to set your face as a flint 
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against all concessions. It is necessary in all Eastern 1857. 
lands to establish a fear and awe of the Government. 

Then, and not till then, are its benefits appreciated. 
Previously, they are ascribed to weakness. We must 
be sternly, rigorously just against all treason, vio- 
lence, and treachery, and hand down a tradition of 
our sevei’ity. Otherwise these troubles will recur.” 

And even now, after the lapse of many years, there 
are few righteous men who will not readily accept 
this doctrine. What is dreadful in the record of re- 
tribution is, that some of our people regarded it not 
as a solemn duty or a terrible necessity, but as a 
devilish pastime, striking indiscriminately at the black 
races, and slaying Avithout proof of mdividual guilt. 

That Neill was fully assured in his oAvn mind that the 
men, on whom he had inflicted the terrible punish- 
ment, thus described in his own Avords, Avei’e among 
•the actual perpetrators of the great crime Avhich he 
AA’-as called upon to punish, cannot be questioned ; 
and we must all devoutly hope that he was right. 

But the chastisement of the enemy Avas but a small Pi-epara) ions 
part of the Avork Avhich then lay before the English 
Generals. Their mission, indeed, was to save, not to 
destroy. HaA'elock had reminded his folloAvers that 
the campaign Avas only begun — that Lucknow was in 
peril, Agra besieged, and Delhi still a focus of re- 
bellion. And he had written to Neill, saying, “ The 
instant you join me, I will, by the blessing of God, 
strike a bloAV that shall resound through India.” He 
uttered these AAmrds in the flush of Auctory, Avhen the 
excitement of battle had, perhaps, unhinged the 
habitual caution of the sagacious commander. And 
noAv that there was a lull in the operations of the 
' .. ' ' 2 D 2 ' ' ■ ■ 
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1857. war, the difficulties which lay before him presented 
themselves in their true proportions. But, although 
less sanguine and confident than before, he was not 
less determined to cross the river and to push on into 
Oude with the utmost possible despatch. 

Tlie defence It was necessary, however, before all thing’s, at that 
of Cawnpore. Secure the position of the detachment that Avas 

. nly 19 23. under the command of General N eill. Have- 

lock could ill spare a single man from the little force 
with which he was to advance on Lucknow, and it was 
. with reluctance that he consented to leave so large a 
number as three hundred men for the defence of 
Cawnpore. But wdth the terrible experience of the 
past before him, he felt that he could not do less. 
Uncertain as to the position of his late antagonists — 
appi'ehending the probability that, on his crossing the 
Ganges with the bulk of his force, a large body of 
the Nana’s troops wmuld double back on Cawnpore — ' 
Havelock had resolved from the first to select the 
most advantageous site for an entrenched camp, and 
before the arrival of Neill the entrenchments had 
been commenced, “At a little distance from the 
common ferry,” says Havelock’s biographer,* “ there 
was an elevated plateau, about two hundred yards in 
length and a hundred in breadth, situated on the 
bank of the river. At the distance of about five 
liundred yards from it there was an island on the 
river, partly submerged in this season of the year. 
Between it and the Oude Bank were two smaller 
islands of alluvial land, thrown up by the action of 
the river, but covered with water two or three feet 
deep, and visible only from the reeds which spring up 
upon them. The General was of opinion that these 
islands might be turned to good account, if he was 
* Marshmaa’s Life of HaTelock. 
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obliged to recross the river, while the entrenchment 
on the right bank would elFectualiy cover that opei'a- 
tion. On this mound, accoi*dingly, a field-woi'k 
capable of accommodating and also of being defended 
by three hundred men was commenced on the 19th, 
and pushed on with extraordinary vigour.”* The 
work was done by Native day-labourers chiefly from 
the city. The ofter of good wages, paid I'egularly 
every evening, brought us the ready services of 
hundreds— nay, thousands of men, careless of what 
government or what race were in the ascendant, so 
long as they could eat, and smoke, and sleep, with 
certainty and without molestation. Disarmed and 
dismounted troopers of the Irregular Horse were also 
set to tvork at the trenches ; and any skilled Euro- 
peans, willing to help, were retained, and their assist- 
ance paid for by the State. 

* So Neill found the works already in progress when 
he arrived, and they grew beneath the hands of the 
great swarm of labourers with surprising rapidity. 
His quick soldierly eye saw at once that there were 
some defects in the position ; but he admitted that 
none better could have been selected. Whilst the 
workmen plied their shovels, our baggage was sent 
into the entrenchments, and the two Generals went 
about collecting the guns which w’ere to defend the 
•works in course of construction.f Then the sick were 

^ M?. Slierer, in his ofEcial re- General NeilPs Jotinial, which illus* 
port, sajs : General Neill was left irate the narrative of these proceed- 
with a garrison of less than two in^s : Wedmsda^, %%nd, — Heavy- 

hundred men to hold Cawnpore.” rain this morning— ride out to see 
There can be no doubt, however, entrenchment — doiPt like the ground 
tliat the number slated by; Mr. about it, but suspect there is no 
Marshman is the more correct, better position. Have a long talk 
General Neill himself, writing on with the General about it. . . . Go 
the 22nd, says : I shall have nearly with General to see the Arsenal ; it 
three hundred men of all kinds/* is entir^ destroyed ; in a bad posi- 

t See the following extracts from - iion," are some brass dis- 
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1857. sent in, and every preparation made for sheltering 
July 19 — 23. providing for the effective garrison. And whilst 

mSoT tliis I'^as being done, arrangements were being made 
for the conveyance of the bulk of Havelock s force 
across the waters of the Ganges. The old bridge of 
boats had been, for all practical purposes, destroyed ; 
and now the steamer, which had brought Spurgin 
and his party up from Allahabad, W'as employed in 
collecting boats ; but it was a work of no small dif- 
ficulty to obtain them. Boatmen, too, were wanting, 
for men of this class, conscious that they had aided 
and abetted the foul murder of our people, had 
prudently dispersed on our reappearance on the 
scene. But, after a while, some were induced to re- 
turn to their craft, on a promise of indemnity for past 
offences. A number of them were enrolled into a 
corps, and organised on a fixed scale of payment.* 


moimted §Tins there, also three large 
iron ones in carriages. These, with 
all the guns here, are being taken 
down to the entrenched position. 

There is great plundering 

going on by the troops — most dis- 
graceful — and on the part of Com- 
mandants, more particularly the 
Sixty-fourth; a disinclination to pre- 
vent their men misconducting them- 
selves. I should have adopted very 
decided steps with all these regi- 
ments, and this force at first, hut 
this has been neglected. All have 
taken to plundering, and the example 
set by officers has been very bad in- 
deed; the plundering of the mer- 
chants and shopkeepers in the city 
by bands of soldiers and Sikhs has 
been most outrageous, and there has 
been no check to it. Orders here 
seem to be unattended to. Pistols 
and guns fired off in camp. Colonel 
Tytler informs me the want of at- 
tention to orders by Commandants 
of Corps and others is disgraceful, 
and I see it plainly. I suppose no 
orce ever marched with a set of so 


inferior commanding officers. I fear 
General Havelock will not get ofi‘ in 
time he expected ; the difficulties in 
crossing the Ganges are very great. 
Thursday^ — Agreeably to 

orders of yesterday, send all sick 
down to entrenchment, get baggage 
down, and start myself with Gordon 
and Bruce Governor-Gene- 

ral’s proclamation giving rewards for 
capture of rebels and bringing back 
property, published and promidgated 
in the bazaars, and all about—get 
copies printed off. Heavy^ rain at 
night. The enti*enched position has 
no strength — except witi) tliree 
times the men — but I will hold 
it.” 

^ See Tytler — arrange about a 
corps of boatmen. He sends me 
part of a note be has sent to General 
Havelock about my going with him. 
. . . . So I may^'be off soon — set 

my bouse iu order, as it were. 
Arrange about wbat I shall take and 
what leave behind, &c. — Qene^ 

tat NeiWs Journal^ July 25. MB- 
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There were many, at that time, who, as they had 
believed that it was easy “to make short work of 
Delhi,” believed also that the relief of Lucknow 
would be attended with no kind of difficulty. Even 
in Havelock’s camp it seemed to some to be an easy 
task to make good the march to the Oude capital. 
The distance was not great, but it wms not a question 
of distance. The whole of Oude was up in arms 
against us. It was no more than any sane man 
acquainted with the circumstances that had attended 
and the events which had followed the annexation of 
the kingdom of Oude, must have involuntarily pre- 
dicated. The passions of all the influential classes 
were roused, and their antagonism stimulated to the 
utmost, against us. The remnant of the old Court 
of Lucknow, the Soldiery, the Landed Aristocracy, 
were all arrayed against the power that had trodden 
*them down into the dust. It was not sti’ange, there- 
fore, that before the end of June there had been 
mutiny and rebellion in nearly every station through- 
out the province. Moreover, it was tlie great niu’- 
sery of the Sepoys of the Bengal Army. Every 
village held the homes and families of men who wei'e 
fighting against us ; and, therefore-, bristled with our 
enemies. Our regular regiments had ripened rapidly 
in rebellion. Foi’ a little space Sir Henry Law- 
rence had believed that he might play off the Irre- 
gulars against the battalions of the Line.* But they 
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At the end of May, Sir Henry 
Lawrence bad written to Lord Can- 
ning, saying: “Hitherto the coun- 
try has been quiet, and we have 
pla,ved the Irregulars against the 
Line regiments. Eut being consti- 
tuted^ of the same materials, the 
taint is fast pervading them, and, in 
a few weeks, if not days, unless in 
the interim Delhi be captured, there 


will be one feeling tln’oughout the 
array — a feeling that our prestige is 
gone — and that feeling wiii be more 
dangerous than any other, ileligion, 
lear, hatred, one and all, have tludr 
influences ; but there is still a reve- 
rence for the Company’s Ikhbal 
When it is gone, we shall have few 
friends, indeed/' 
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■were composed of tlie same elements ; and in Oude, 
as in <otIier parts, this faith was soon stripped of all 
that had sustained it, and stood out as a naked de- 
lusion. The great “ikhbal” of the Company was 
fast waning, and even our friends forsook us, believ- 
ing us to be weak. There was little hope, indeed, 
from any soui’ce but from the wisdom of our leaders 
and from the courage . of our English fighting-men. 
Of all these conditions, so hostile to British supre- 
macy in Oude, I shall write more fully in another 
part of this narrative. It is sufiicient in this place 
to give a brief account of the results, which had de- 
veloped themselves — results obstructive in the ex- 
treme to the advance of Havelock’s army. 

These results, as apparent at the end of J une, were 
thus described by Mr. Gubbins* in a letter to Lord 
Canning : “ Every corps at every station in the pro- 
vince has mutinied, and the distincts now are in a 
state of anarchy. Talookhdars are forcibly resuming 
their former villages, and burning and slaying all who 
oppose them. Old feuds are again breaking out, and 
fighting, both with guns, musketry, &c., is going on 
in every quarter, more or less. The head Civil Autho- 
rity having been forced in each instance to aban- 
don his Sudder Station ; his Thannahs and Tehseels 
have gone also, and there is no restraint on violence 
and anarchy. Did the mutineers pass through and 
aw'ay, civil officers might again go out, and order 
might again be restored ; but they are not gone, and 
are hanging about the province, looking for an 
opportunity of attacking Lucknow. This I believe 
they will never obtain, and they are meanwhile 
melting daily away. The following is the present 

^ Martia GubMns, Mnancial Gommissioner of Oude— brother of Fre- 
derick Gubbins of Benares. 
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aspect of tlie stations of mutineers in tlie province ; 
“ Khyrahad Division (Seetapoor, Mohumdi, and Mul- 
laon). — Entirely abandoned. There was a terrible 
massacre of the Europeans of Shahjehanpoor and 
Mohumdie. Of the mutinous troops, the Forty first 
hTative Infantry and Tenth Oude Irregular Infantry 
have gone towards Delhi ; and eleven hundred men, 
the remains of the Ninth Oude Irregular Infantry 
and Police Corps, are at Mehmoodabad, forty miles 
hence, trying to induce the Tolookhdars to join, and 
daily melting away . — Lucknow Division (Lucknow, 
Onao, Duriabad) : Lucknow, and eight miles round 
it, is all that remains orderly in Oude. We hold 
two posts, the Residency and Muchee Bhowan, be- 
sides a misei’able European force in cantonment. 
The Muchee Bhowan is imposing for the towns- 
people; but the Natives know, and our engineers 
have declared, it to be utterly untenable. Should, 
therefore, a siege be attempted, it will be blown 
up. The woi'ks at the Residency have been greatly 
strengthened, including my residence and others, 
and really a prolonged defence can be made. At 
Duriabad is the Fifth Oude Irregular Infantry in 
mutiny, but with numbers diminished. They have 
been joined by Fisher’s Hoi’se (Fifteenth), and the 
Eighth Oude Irregular Infantry from Sultanpore. — 
Baraitch Division : the Second and Third Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry, and Tulloh’s Battery, and a hundred 
Horse, in mutiny, have not yet crossed the Gogra ; 
are waiting . — Fyzahad Division: this was the most 
dangerous quarter; the Twenty-second Native In- 
fantry, the Seventeenth from Azimgiu'h : the Sixth 
Oude Irregular Infantiy, part of the Fifteenth Oude 
Cavalry, and Mill’s Battery making up the mutineers 
there. This is dissipating somewhat — ^the Fifteenth 
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1857. Oude Horse having turned towards (as we believe) 
Cawnpore. Sultanpore abandoned and burnt ; many 
Europeans killed. Salone : ditto ; Europeans saved.” 

Such was the state of things that had grown up in 
Oude, whilst the English at Cawnpore had been en- 
gaged in that fatal struggle for existence whicli has 
been narrated in the preceding chapters. Notwith- 
standing all these reverses, there had been great con- 
fidence in the final issue, and, from one end of the 
country to the other, men felt that Sir Henry Law- 
rence was a tower of strength. But the month of 
June had closed in darkly and sadly upon the Luck- 
now garrison. On the last day of the month, the 
English had been disastrously defeated in battle at 
Chinhut. July had dawned upon the siege of Luck- 
now. And Havelock’s victorious entrance into Cawm- 
pore had been saddened by the news which met him 
— that one of the first victims of that siege had been 
Hem-y Lawrence himself. The General bad known 
him well in old times. They had served together in 
Afghanistan ; and were associated by bonds of mu- 
tual esteem and atfection.* And none knew better 
than Havelock the loss which the country had sus- 
tained. But little time was left for the indulgence of 
personal or public sorrow. The first thoughts of the 
General were to be given to the living, not to the 
dead. It was plain to him that our beleaguered people 
in Lucknow were in deadly peril, and that all de- 
pended, under Providence, upon the I’apidity with 
which he could make good his march to the Oude 
capital. He felt, too, that the work befoi’e him was 
not restricted to the relief of Lucknow. He did not, 

liad cotti- of that rfiotiial appreciation and es* 
menoed sateen years before, amidst teem by which great minds are at- 

' “6 embarrassments m Afghanistan, traeted to each other.”: 

and It had gradtally ripened into a of Havelock. 

sacred friendship, tmder the influence 
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at first, appreciate the full extent of tlie difl&culties 
whichi beset his course, and, in the enthusiasm born 
of success, he thought that, having relieved Lucknow, 
he might either march to the reinforcement of the 
Army before Delhi, which was still holding out with 
undiminished etfrontery, or he might operate etfec- 
tually in other parts of the country, for the suppres- 
.sion of the mutiny and rebellion which in the North- 
Western Provinces had now become almost universal. 

For from many parts of Upper India evil tiding General eon- 
had reached the Cawnpore commanders. Disaster co^Qtiy! 
had followed disaster with astounding rapidity. 

Almost every day brought a new story of mutiny 
and massacre — a new list of murdered men, women, 
and children. Some stories were more terrible, some 
lists were longer than others ; but ever there was the 
same sad, but not inglorious, record of chivalrous 
action and heroic endurance on the part of the Few, 
and of cruelty and cowardice on the part of the 
Many. The gigantic horror of Cawnpore dwarfed 
all other calamities that had overtaken our people. 

But there were other crimes committed in that month 
of June light only when weighed against the burden 
of guilt borne by the butcher of Bithoor. In Jhansi 
— one of Lord Dalhousie’s annexations by Right of 
Lapse* — there had been an insurrection headed by 
the Ranee, with a great destruction of English life. 

Nearly all Bundlekund was bristling up in arms 
against us. The troops of Scindiah and Holkar had 
mutinied and cast in their lot with the Poorbeahs of 
the Company’s army ; and many of our people had 
perished miserably in the territories of those princes, 
though as yet there were no signs of the hostility of 
the Durbars. Higher up in Rohilkund not only were 
the Sepoys in mutiny, murdering their officers, but , . 

, * See Volume I.J p^s 91 — ^93. ’ ’ 
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the country was in rebellion, and Maliomedan rule 
was proclaimed under the vice-royalty of Khan 
Behaudur Khan. Hansi and Hissar had seen their 
own tragedies ; and there had been other episodes of 
the most painful interest to stir English hearts to 
their depths. In the Punjab, although it seemed that 
we were riding out the storm, strained to the utmost 
but not yielding to its blow's, it was becoming plain 
that the Bengal regiments were bi'eaking into revolt, 
and streaming down to sw^ell the tide of rebellion 
at the great centre of Delhi. And ever as week 
followed week, though false rumours, too readily 
accepted, of the capture of the great imperial strong- 
hold reached the lower country, only to sow the 
seeds of future disappointment, the Mogul capital 
W'as held by the mutinous troops that had proclaimed 
the supremacy of Behaudur Shah. 

From Agra — ^then the seat of the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces — the tidings were not 
assuring. The great provincial capital, which all 
through the month of May had been held in security, 
though not without much doubt and anxiety, had in 
June been beleaguered by an enemy, which, in the 
shape of the mutinous regiments from Keernuch and 
Nusseerabad, had marched down to attack the second 
city in Hindostan. And whilst Lieutenant-Governor 
Colvin and all his Chief Officers had been shut up at 
Agra, the districts under his charge had been rolling 
away from him. That great triumph of British ad- 
ministration, so vaunted, so believed— the Settle- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces — had sud- 
denly collapsed. For a time there was a great 
revolution of landed property, and almost all that 
the English had decreed had been down-trodden with 
a remorseless heel, as though what we had done and 
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vinees were for the moment lost ; the were daily tom bj accounts of the 
Iviiig of Delhi and our treacherous massacre, and worse than massacre. 
Sepoys were proclaiming a new em- of their women and children/^ — 
pire ; small bodies of gallant En- Growmment of India to Court of 
glishmen ^were holding out In is'o- Mrectorsffuig 4, 18 5f. 
lated stations against fearful odds j 


boasted had been purposely done in violent scorn of 
the genius and instincts of the people. Even the 
Supreme Government, in the first week of July, were 
constrained to admit that “the North-Western Pro- 
vinces were for the moment lost.”* However humi- 
liating the fact may have been, it was a fact. Our 
latest administrative triumphs had crumbled away at 
our feet. 

There was some comfort in the thought that the 
main bodies of the Madras and Bombay armies had 
not fallen away from their allegiance. But it was 
hard to say what any hour might bring forth. One 
Bombay regiment was rising ; there were threaten- 
ing movements in the Southern Mahi’atta Country, 
and more than a suspicion that the old adherents of 
the Rajahs of Sattarah were in league with the repre- 
sentatives of the Peishwahs. The Bombay services 
in the persons of Brigadier Le-Grand Jacob and 
Messrs. Rose and Seton- Karr were emulating the good 
deeds of their brethren in Bengal, and Lord Elphin- 
stone was nobly vindicating the confidence which the 
British Government had reposed in him, by placing 
him, for a second time, at the head of an Indian pre- 
sidency. It was not beyond the pale of probability 
that Western India would soon be in' a blaze. Then, 
in the Deccan, there was the great Mahomedan State 
of Hyderabad, where the Nizam, guided and sup- 
ported by his accomplished minister, Salar Jung, 
holding fast to the English alliance, still doubted 
whether they could much longer restrain their troops, 

^ “ The Bengal Native Army was the revolt was still extending ; and 
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if Delhi continued to defy the English Govei’ninent 
and to baffle all the efforts of its armies. The great 
chiefs of Rajpootana had as yet given no sign ; but 
if Western India were to rise, the contagion might 
spread to them, and, in such circumstances, it would 
have been difficult to calculate the embarrassments of 
having a hostile country intersecting our communi- 
cations between our leading positions on the East 
and on the West. Nepaul professed fidelity to her 
alliance, and was willing to lend us an auxiliary body 
of troops to operate upon Oude; but there were 
those who believed that on the first symptom of 
disaster, they would be eager to turn against us ; and 
that, in any case, the enlistment of such allies would 
be a confession of weakness, which would inflict a 
severe moral injury on our Government. In what- 
soever direction we turned our eyes there was not a 
gleam of comfort to be seen. 


the By the 25th of July, Havelock’s little army had 
crossed the Ganges. It had been a work beset with 
difficulties; but the practical energy of Colonel 
Tytler had surmounted them. The whole were now 
on the Oude side of the river. The entire force con- 
sisted of about fifteen hundred men, with ten guns 
imperfectly equipped and inefficiently manned. There 
was, as before, a great dearth of Cavalry. Excellent 
as it was in all soldierly qualities, this little band of 
volunteer Horse mustered only sixty sabres. It was 
in truth a very weak Brigade, such as only the glo- 
rious audacity of the English could have conceived 
for a moment to be capable of accomplishing the 
work before jt. The hopes of the Lucknow garrison 
had been raised by something like a promise of relief 
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in the little space of . five or six days.* But it was 1857. 
one that now seemed to be beyond the reach of fulfil- 25 — S8 

ment. And the wonder is not that the difficulties 
of the enterprise should have forced themselves upon 
Havelock’s mind, in all their real magnitude, when he 
found himself across the Ganges, but that he should 
for a moment have made light of them. The week 
between the 21st and 28th of July had brought with 
it an amount of knowledge of the circumstances 
which surrounded him very fatal to the sanguine 
views which he had encouraged on his first arrival at 
Cawnpore. On the 28th he was at Mungalwur — it can- 
not be said encamped. That he might move as lightly 
and rapidly as possible, he had advanced without the 
impediment of tents. “ Some,” it has been narrated by 
an officer of the force, “were fortunate enough to 
get native huts ; some managed to get native vaults, 
in which over-crowding was the rule ; while the Sikh 
soldiers ingeniously rigged up thatched huts for 
themselves. ”f There was need, for the rain fell, day 


^ See the following extract from drous news was true.’’ — ^'Many 
Mr. Martin Gubiiiis’s ^‘Muiinies iu persons had entertained great doubt 
Oudli.” Ontlie 22iid or 23rd of July, of the truth of Ungud’s information, 
the trusty spy Ungud arrived wiih But their doubts were happily re- 
tidings of Havelock’s prival at moved by his reappearance at my 
Cawn: ore. We had, it will be post on the night of the 25th of 
reitiembered,” says the financial July ; and this time he brought a 
Commissioner, ^‘received no single letter. It was a reply by Colonel 
iota of intelligence since the siege Fraser Tytler to the "letter which 
began; and now Ungud rpoun ted Ungud had carried from me, and 
to us the marvellous tale of a hand- coiitirmed the intelligence which 
fui of men under Havelock having Ungud had previously given me* 
defeated the Nana in three engage- Colonel Tytler wrote that the Ge-" 
ments, and bein" actually at the neral’s force was sufficient to defeat 
moment master of Cawnpore. The the enemy, that the troops were 
news was astounding. We had all then crossing the river,- and that we 
along been expecting that the Nana might hope to meet in five or six 
would cross ihe river and join tlie days.” 

besieging force, if he had not ac- f Calcutta Review^ voL xxxii,, 
tu ally done so already. I examined Article, ‘^Havelock’s Indian Cam- 
Ungud strictly, and came to the paign*” 
conclusion that the joyful and won- 
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after day, in torrents, after tlie manner of an Indian 
July, and cholera had broken out in the force. 
There was nothing to cheer or to animate the leader 
but the one hope of saving the garrison of Lucknow. 
“ I have this morning,” wrote Havelock to Sir Patrick 
Grant, who had suggested that the enterprise was a 
hazardous one, “received a plan of Lucknow from 
Major Anderson, engineer in that garrison, and much 
valuable information in two memoranda, wdiich es- 
caped the enemy’s outpost troops, and were partly 
written in Greek characters.* These communica- 
tions, and much infoi-mation orally derived from 
spies, convince me of the extreme delicacy anddiffi- 
culty of any operation to relieve Colonel Inglis, now 
commanding in Lucknow. It shall be attempted, 
however, at every risk, and the result faithfully re- 
ported.”t 

So Havelock marched on — Cawnpore with its 
ghastly memories behind him ; before him, at Luck- 
now, the great horror of a catastrophe still more 
tragic and overwhelming ; around him everywhere 
a multitude of mutinous soldiers and an armed 
population, hostile to the core ; and with him only 
the fearlessness of the Englishman to make head- 
way against these terrific odds. 

* These had beea brought by j- Marshtnaa's Life of Havelock. 
Uagud, the spjj of whom mention 
has been made in a former note. 
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BOOK VI— THE PUKJAB AKD DELHI 
[May— -July, 1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

&E25E.IIAL CONDITION OF THE FXJNIAB— SOUECE OP DANGEE — BTHTISH ,EE- 
LATIOIi!S WITH AFGHANISTAN — CAUSES OP CONFIDENCE — MON TGOMEIIY 
AT LAHOEE — ETENTS AT MEEAN-MEEE — SEEYICES OP BRIGADIER CORBETT 
— DISARMING OP THE NATIVE REGIMENTS — RELIEF OF THE POET OP 
LAHORE— EVENTS AT UMEITSUR AND GOVINDGHUE — THE MUTINIES AT 
Peeozepoeb and PIIILL0UE» 

’ Although to Lord Canning it had appeared that May, ] So?, 
the most formidable danger’s which threatened the |tete of the 
security of the Anglo-Indian Empire took shape in 
the lower countries, because those countries were 
almost wholly destitute of the defence of European 
troops, he saw far off, at the furthest extremity 
of our British dominions, other great perils scarcely 
less in degree, but of a widely different kind, and 
counteracted by more favourable conditions. In the 
lower - provinces he feared the malice of the Native 
soldiery. In the Punjab he dreaded, most of all, the 
enmity of the people. Sepoy regiments were scattered 
all over the Sikh country ; but tbe province was, 
indeed, the great European garrison of British India. 

The strength of English > manhood may have been 
slight in relation to the actual defensive I’equirements 
of our frontier-provincfe abutting upon the Afghan 
country, from which, even from remote periods, suc- 
VOL. 11, ^ v/'i. ... 
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Sikh war, probahly did aot exceed were enlisted into tlie ' 
^6,000 taea. Of tJiese about 10,000 gular Force, and an eq 
were Sikbs, jfOOO Punjabee Malio- into the Military Police. 


ceeding dynasties had looked for the stream of foreign 
invasion — ^small, too, in comparison with the nume- 
rical power of the Isative regiments, regular and 
irregular, which tvere posted in all parts of the 
Punjab. But even with the mysterious failure of 
Meerut before his eyes, the Governor-General was full 
of confidence when he counted up the European 
regiments on the frontier, and felt that they might 
overawe the Sepoys. Yet he could not help regard- 
ing with some disquieting apprehensions the state of 
the general population of the province. Little more 
than seven years had passed since the Empire of 
Eunjeet Singh had been brought under the yoke of 
the English. The State had been overthrown by the 
soldiery. It was the license of its military bands 
that had unintentionally opened to us the gates of the 
country of the Five Rivers, and the same power, re- 
vived or reawakened, might now cast us out, and re-' 
store for a while the dynasty of the Singhs. Men of 
the most sanguine temperament, inflated well-nigh to 
bursting with national self-love, could hardly believe 
that the Sirdai’s of the Punjab, who had lost so much 
by the conquest of their country, had become wholly 
■reconciled to British rule and eager to perpetuate it. 
The truth embodied in a few pregnant words by the 
greatest master of common sense that the world has 
ever seen — “ So many overthrown estates, so- many 
votes for troubles”' — could not be ignored at such a 
time. Then there was that other great fount of 
danger — “disbanded soldiery” — ^which might send 
forth a sudden torrent to swell the great stream of 
trouble.* “Walled towns, stored arsenals and armories, 

* Tbc numbers, however, must medans, 4000 hill Rajpoots, 4000 
not be exaggerated. The remains of Hindostanees, and 1000 Goorkahs. 
the-Punjsbee Army, after the second About 4000 of these old soldiers 
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goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, 
oidnance, artillery, and the like,” n/rote the same 
great master— “ all this is but a sheep in lion’s skin, 
except the breed and disposition of the people be 
stout and warlike.” The breed and disposition of the 
Sikhs were stout and waidike. We could not regard 
mth contempt the military pi'owess of the nation 
which had sent forth the men Avho, in the great 
battles of the Sutlej, had taxed to the utmost the 
skill and valour of Hardinge and Gough, with the 
best troops of the British Empire at their back, and 
had driven our Dragoons like sheep before them on 
the plain of Chillianwallah. 

l^or was the only danger which threatened the 
position of the British in our great frontier province, 
that which glared upon us from the Punjab itself 
Beyond the border were turbulent tribes, occupying 
the Afglian passes^ whom it had been our policy now 
to bribe, now to awe, into submission. An irruption 
of these predatory hordes into the plain of Peshawur 
would have caused Avide-spread confusion, in the 
midst of Avhich bodies of Afghan Horse, led, ’perhaps 
by one of the chiefs of the Barukzye family of Caubul’ 
might have streamed down upon our position and 
burying, as they had before done, all jealousies and 
animosities in the grave of a common purpose, mio-ht 
have allied themselves with the Sikhs, and swept the 
EnghbJ out of the country. But thinking of this 
Lord Canning thought also o.f the recent subsidiary 
treaty with Dost Mahomed, of the friendship that had 
been outwardly established between the tiyo nations 
and, above all, of the fact that the strongest feelings 
of self-interest dictated to the Ameer a course of 
neutrality at such a time, and that love of English 
money was stronger than hatred of the English race. ^ 
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Thankfully and hopefully, he remembered the wise 
advice of Edwardes and the admirable diplomacy of 
Lawrence ;* and he ceased to be troubled by the 
thought of an Afghan invasion, tremendous as would 
have been the disaster if it had come upon us at such 
a time. 

There Avere some other circumstances, too, in our 
favour. The population of the Punjab was a mixed 
population, There were national and religious diver- 
sities, which forbade the union and concentration 
which give force even to the feeble. In other parts 
of our Empire there Avere diversities of faith, but long 
contact had rubbed off the angularities which kept 
them apart, and in the Hindooised Mahomedan, or 
the Mahomedanised Hindoo, might be seen something 
almost amounting to fusion. But there Avas a gulf be- 
tAA’een the Sikhs and the Mahomedans of the Punjab 
— ^between both and the people of Hindostan. The ' 
Sikhs learnt with no feeling of joy or sympathy 
that the King of Delhi had been proclaimed in his old 
capital, and that Mahoinedanism Avas likely again to 
be dominant in Upper India. They called to mind ex- 
citing national prophecies, AAdiich said that the Sikhs 
Avould some day stream doAvn to the sack of Delhi; 
and the old greed of plunder was revived strenuously 
AA'ithin them. It might be better for them, at' first, to 
cast in their lot Avith the Feringhees, Avhose hour 
would come sooner or later ; it Avas too soon to strike 
then. There AV^as some comfort in this thought. There 
was comfoi’t, too, in the remembrance that the Punjab 
had been . disarmed ; that the Avai'like population of 
the conquered country no longer went about with 
SAvords at their sides, or had firelocks stored in their 
houses. In all such cases it is probable that the dis- 
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armament is but partial ; for whilst the searchings of 
authority are active, many implements of war are 
buried in the ground, or hidden in stacks or thatches, 
ready to be exhumed or extracted from their hiding- 
places, if necessity for their use should arise. Still the 
danger from that source— of many arms in the hands 
of men knowing how to use them — though not, per- 
haps, wholly removed, had been gi'eatly diminished ; 
and in numerous instances the sword had been turned 
into the ploughshare or the reaping-hook, and soldiers 
had settled down into the peaceful ways of agri- 
cultural life. That they felt the benefits of a strong 
and a just Government after the years of unrest which 
had followed the death of Runjeet Singh is not to be 
doubted ; and their martial instincts might have been 
dying out under the subduing influences of a reign of 
order. 

' These circumstances were to be counted up in our 
favour; and there was one more to be added to the 
account. As the countiy below the Sutlej had been 
well-nigh stvept of its militaiy strength to garrison 
tlie Punjab, so also might it be said that the lower 
provinces had been drained of the best energies of the 
political and civil branches of the. service to govern 
and to administer it. Lord Canning, ever hopeful 
and sanguine ; and, manly himself, appreciating the 
power of individual manhood in others, looked confi- 
dently towards the country in which John Lawrence 
and his lieutenants stood vigilant and ready for 
action. Resolute that the Punjab should in all senses 
be a success, Lord Dalhousie had looked around him 
for men of good performance and of good promise, 
and the flower of the two services was planted there 
when he handed over the Government of India to his 
successor. There Robert Montgomery and Donald 
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Macleod, afterwards Chief Rulers of the Province, 
filled the places next in rank to the Chief Commis- 
sionership. There Thornton and Roberts, Barnes and 
Ricketts, of the one service — Edwardes and Nicholson, 
Becher and Lake, Taylor and James, of the other, and 
many other resolute and sagacious men, were teaching 
the people to respect and love them. There, too, was 
that famous Punjab Irregular Force I'aised by the 
Lawrences, and commanded by Neville Chamber- 
lain, with picked officers under him — men such as 
Coke, Wilde, Daty, and others of the same stamp — a 
force of horse and foot, trained alike to activity and 
to endurance amidst the difficulties of a mountain 
frontier eight hundred miles in extent, and little 
likely, it was believed, to sympathise with the Poor- 
beah regiments of Hindostan. If anywhere through- 
out our Indian dominions confidence could be placed 
in the men whose lot it would be to grapple with 
the dangers rising up before them, it was in the “ pet 
province” of Lord Dalhousie. No man knew better 
than Lord Canning how all might be lost by indi- 
vidual feebleness, or all might be won by individual 
strength. All had been lost at Meerut and Delhi ; 
but he had abundant faith in Lawrence and in those 
who worked under him in the Punjab ; and as days 
passed, and he learnt, somewhat slowly by reason 
of postal and telegraphic interruptions, the events 
which were developing themselves in that province, 
he felt more and more assuredly that his confidence 
was not misplaced. Of these events I now proceed 
to speak. 


^wrenceat The Summer heats had driven Sir John Lawrence 
Uinae^ Lahore. The ceaseless labour of years had 
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weakened a robust frame and impaired a naturally m? 
strong constitution. A visit to England had been re- 
commended to him ; but with that great love of his 
work, which was shared by all who worked under 
him in the Punjab, he w^as reluctant to leave the 
country so long as he could do his duty with manifest 
adiantage to the State. But he had recognised the 
necessity of consenting to a compromise, and going 
out half-way to meet the urgency of the case.* There 
were cool and pleasant places within the range of the 
great province iv'hich he administered — places in 
which he might do his work, during the extreme 
heats of the summer weather, without the waste of 
strength, which could not be arrested at Lahore. So 
he had been wont, in the month of Mav, to repair to 
the refreshing slopes of the Murree Hills^ and thither 
he was this year bound, when the first tidings of the 
disastrous events at Sleerut and Delhi were broiK^ht 
by telegraph to the Punjab. Then he stood fast* at 
Ivawul-Pindee, a spot from which he could observe 
well all that was passing in the Punjab, and lookino- 
down, as it were, from an eminence on the varied 
scene below, could issue mandates to his lieutenants 
all over the country, and make his presiding genius' 
felt beyond the limits of the province he governed. 

Next in authority to the Chief Commissioner wasMayli-P 
the Judicial Commissioner. Mr. Robert Monfgo- Montgomerj 
mery was a Bengal civilian of thirty years’ stand- 
ing in the service. A member of a good Irish Pro- 
testant family, he had been taught and disciplined in 
early youth at that school which had imparted the 
rudiments of education to the Lawrences. There, on 

EdmX’ “rote- “I f ®yten)ple. It is a deadly poison. 

jziawaraes, woie .1 iiave been In the night it worked into mv pvp 

Tory unwell and unable to write. The and I wJnearly blinded » ^ 
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tlie banks of the Foyle, these young contemporaries 
had become familiar with the stirring watch- words of 
Derry: “No surrender!” There, if they did not 
acquire much classic lore, they laid broad and deep 
the foundations of a manly character. Hardy, robust 
and well-disciplined, they went, forth into the world 
by different paths ; but time brought the Derry bovs 
again together to sit beside each other on the same 
Bench, and to learn the same great lessons. When 
the Lahore Board of Administration was dissolved 
Henry and John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery 
were its members. On the institution of the new ad- 
ministrative system, under the Chief Commissioner- 
ship^ of John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery became 
Judicial Commissioner.* There were some charac- 
teristic differences between him and his chief; but 
they lay mainly on the surface. ■ An unmistakable^ 
benevolence of aspect, and a rare gentleness of 
manner, might have led some to suppose that he was 
one made to shine only in quiet times and in happy 
circumstances. But the genial smile and the kindly 
voice, which won all hearts, denoted not the absence 
of that resolute will and that stern courage which 
^oke out so plainly in the look and bearing of the 
Chief Commissioner. It only needed a great occasion 
to show that he could be hard as a rock and cruel as 
steel to resist the oppressions of the proud, and to 
smite the persecutors of our race. And those who 
knew him best said of him that it was a fortunate ' 
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circumstance that they had then at Lahore, as chief 1®®^- 
director of affairs, one who was a man of impulse, 
with whom to think was to act, and whose very 
defects, including a want of caution and circumspec- 
tion, were of a kind to be essentially seiwiceable in 
such a conjuncture. 

The hour of the great crisis found Mr. Mont- 
gomery at the civil station of Anarkullee, situated MeeaLifeer 
at the distance of a mile from the Punjabee capital. 

In the city of Lahore itself there was a mixed popula- 
tion, numbering nearly a hundred thousand, the most 
numerous classes being Sikhs and Mahomedans, many 
of them born soldiers. The Port, which was within 
the walls of the city, was garrisoned by a company 
of an European regiment, some details of European 
Artillery, and half a regiment of Sepoys. These 
detachments for ganuson duty were relieved at fixed 
intervals, and returned to the Cantonment of Meean- 
Meer, six miles from Lahore, where the great bulk of 
our military force was posted. At that station were 
three regiments of Native Infantry and a regiment of 
Native Cavalry, watched by the Eighty-first Foot and 
two troops of European Hoi’se Artillery. Two of the 
Sepoy regiments were among the most distinguished 
in the service. The Sixteenth Grenadiers was one of 
the “beautiful regiments” which had fought under 
Nott against the Afghans of Candahar, and the 
Twenty-sixth had done so well under Pollock, that 
Lord Ellenborough had made it a Light Infantry 
corps. The other Native regiments were the Forty- 
ninth Infantry and the Eighth Cavalry. Roughly 
computed, it may be said that the Native troops out- 
numbered the Europeans as four to one. 

On Monday, the 11th of May, it was known at May il, 
Lahore that the Meerut re^menfs had revolted. On 
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the morning of the 12th came the still more excitino* 
intelligence that Delhi was in the hands of the rebek 
The tremendous significance of these tidings was not 
likely to be underrated by a man of Montgomery’s 
intelligence and experience. But it did not bewilder 
hiin for a moment. He saw clearly that the safety of 
India depended at such a time on the salvation of the 
Punjab. The Punjab in the hands of the enemy, and 
all Lpjier India must be lost. It was certain that the 
great arsenal of Delhi had gone from us ; it was im- 
possible to exaggerate the helplessness of the EnMish 
if the magazines of the Punjab and the adjacenUer- 
ntories were also to be wrested from them Any 
success on the part of the Regular Sepoy regiments 
might stimulate all the Irregular battalions in the 
Punjab to revolt, and this might be followed by a 
rising of the people. But it was not equally clear 
how this gigantic evil was to be arrested. Under- ’ 
standing weU the Rktiye character, Montgomery 
knew that the Sepoy was not less likely to be driven 
into hostility by his fears than by his resentments. 

It might, therefore, be the safer course to keep thino-s 
quiet, and to betray no symptom of suspicion. But 
on the other ha.nd, it was impossible to overrate the 
advantage of striking the first blow. The party that 

IS first to be the party of action has a double chance 
01 success. 

But the general knowledge that there was a spirit 
of mutiny m the Bengal Army might not have in- 
duced the authorities at Lahore to take the initiative 

there had been no particular knowledge of local dis- 
affection among the Punjabee troops. This know 
ledge, however, had been obtained. On a suo-gestion 
from Mr. Montgomery, Captain Richard Lawrence, 
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Chief of the Police and Thuggee Departments in the 1S67, 
Punjab, had commissioned the head-writer of the ^^''7 
Thuggee office, a Brahmin of Oudej, to ascertain the 
feelings and intentions of the Lahore troops. A fitter 
agent could not have been employed, for his were 
both the country and the caste of the most influential 
of the Poorbeah Sepoys. He did his work loyally 
and well. Scrupulous as he was, on the score of 
caste, as any Brahmin in the service, he had no sym- 
pathy with the ti’eacherous machinations of men who 
were eating the salt of the British Government, and 
were under the kindly care of its officers ; and he 
brought back to Richard Lawrence, after brief but 
satisfying inquiry, tidings that the regiments at 
Meean-Meer were ripe for revolt, “ Sahib,” said the 
faithful Brahmin, “they are full of Jissad * — they are 
up to this in it;” and he laid his hand upon his 
throat. It was plain that they were only waiting for 
information from the countries below to break into 
open mutiny. 

In this conjuncture Montgomery took counsel with The Council 
his colleagues — the chief civilians and staff-officers at 
Anai’kullee, who assembled in the house of Macpher- 
son, the Military Secretary. They were Mr. Donald 
Macleod, Mr. Egerton, Colonel Omraaney, Mr. Ro- 
berts, Captains Macpherson, Richard Lawrence, and 
Waterloo Hutchinson. There was an animated dis- 
cussion. Macpherson had already talked the matter 
over with Robei’t Montgomery, and they had agreed 
that it would be expedient to deprive the Sepoys of 
their ammunition. It was now suggested by the 
former that this should be done — that the ammuni- 
tion should be lodged in store, and that the regiments 
should be told that, as they had obviously muck 
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anxiety with respect to the greased carti'idges, it was 
the order of the Government that all ground of alarm 
should be removed for the present by leaving them 
without any ammunition at all. On this Richai’d 
Lawrence said, “ I would disarm them altogether 
to which lilacpherson replied that it was scarcely 
probable that the military authorities would consent 
to such a measure. After some further discussion, 
Montgomery determined that he and Slacpherson 
should drive over to the military station and propose 
to the Brigadier, at any rate, to deprive the Native 
regiments of their ammunition. In ordinary course 
of affairs, the Chief Commissioner would have been 
consulted. But there was an interruption of the tele- 
graphic communication between Lahore and Rawul- 
■Pindee ; so the responsibility of deciding upon imme- 
diate action rested with Montgomery, and he cheer- 
fully undertook it. 

The station of Meean-Meer was then in military 
charge of Brigadier Stuart Corbett, an officer of the 
Indian Army, who had served the Company for 
nearly forty years, but had lost but little of the bodily 
and none of the mental vigour of his prime ; and it 
was a happy circumstance, that he had none of that 
incapacity to grasp strange incidents and new situa- 
tions — none of that timid shrinking from respon- 
sibility — which is so often evinced by feeble minds, 
trammelled by the associations of long years of con- 
vention and routine. A happy circumstance, indeed, 
that to such a man Montgomery now communicated 
the alarming tidings which had been received from 
Meerut and Delhi. Corbett saw at once that there 
was a pressing necessity for prompt and vigorous 
action ; and though, at first, knowing well the feel- 
ings of the officers under his command, he could not 
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embrace tlie bold project of disarming the troops, 1S57 
iie did not hesitate to adopt the proposal to render 
the Xative regiments comparatively harmless by the 
seizure of their ammunition. But, as the day ad- 
vanced, he began to doubt whether the precautionary 
measures on which they had resolved in the morn- 
ing W'ould suffice for such an emergency. So he ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wTote to JIacpherson in brief decided language, more 
emphatic than official, saying that he would “ go the 
whole hog” and disarm the troops altogether. And 
Montgomery readily consented to the proposal.* 

It vras a bold measure, and to be accomplished The Station 
only by secrecy and suddenness. But neither Mont-^*"* 


^ It lias been stated, upon prepared to break into rebellion, and 
authority commonly trustworthy — that everjwliere their first measure 
that of Mr. Caye-Browne, in his would be the seizure of our maga- 
very yaluable work, “ The Punjab zines. The authority for this story 
and" Delhi in 1S57*’ — that it was the was a Sikh police-otfcer - said to be 
consideration of a more pressing a man of more than ordinary intelli- 
local danger that caused the extreme gence, and of undoubted loyalty to 
measure of disarmin^^ the troops to the British Government — who had 
be agreed upon. It is said that in- communicated it to Richard Law- 
telligence had been received to the rence. But after a very searching 
effect that the Sepoy regiments had inquiry into the events of that morn- 
canspired to seize the fort of Lahore, ing at Meean-Meer, I have been 
It was garrisoned, as above related, compelled to discard the whole story, 
by some European Infantry and Ar- so far at least as concerns its alleged 
tillery, and a wing of a Native regi- effect upon the minds of Montgomery 
inent. During the first half of the and Corbett, and the consequent dis- 
month of May, the Twenty-sixth arming of the troops. Mr. Browne 
were on garrison duty ; but on the says that God’s mercy in permitting 
15th of the month they were to be the timely discovery of this plot 
relieved by the Eiirty-iiiiith. And it “ alone saved hundreds from the 
was agreed that the wing marching snare laid for them.’’ But there are 
out and the wing marching in— more grave doubts as to the existence of 
than a thousand men in all — should tlie plot, and it was not even talked 
turn upon the Europeans and slay of until after the measure of disarm- 
them; and then, at a given signal to ing the troops had been agreed upon, 
be seen from a distance, the Sepoys What Richard LawTence, Captain of 
at Meean-Meer should rise, massacre Police, really ascertained, at Mont- 
their officers, seize 'the guns, fire gomery’s suggestion, was that which 
the Cantonments, and release all the is stated in the text. And it is 
])risoners in the gaol. Nor was the the belief both of Montgomery and 
rising to be confined to Meean-Meer. Richard Lawrence, as now before 
It was believed that at Dmritsur, at me under their own hands, that no 
Perozepore, at PhiEour, and Juliund- new information of any kind caused 
hur the Sepoy regiments were alike Corbett to adopt the bolder course. 
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gomery Bor Corbett doubted for a moment that a 
single white regiment, with a good complement of 
European Artillery, resolutely commanded and skil- 
fully handled, could overawe the Native Brigade, and 
force them to lay down their arms. A genei’al parade 
was, therefore, ordered for the following morning. 
There was nothing in it to invite suspicion. Ever)-- 
thing went on as usual in Cantonments. A ball was 
that evening to be given by the officers of the station 
to Colonel Kenny and the officers of the Eighty-first 
Foot. All suggestions as to its postponement were 
wisely set aside. Nothing was to be done to excite 
suspicion. The Sepoys of Meean-Meer, and their 
brethren of all classes, were to see that the English 
were feasting and dancing in total unconcern, as ever 
conscious of their strength and confident in their 
security. So the rooms of the Artillery Mess-House 
were lighted up at the appointed time; and hosts 
and guests assembled as though bent only on the 
enjoyment of the hour. A fevf there knew wdiat was 
coming in the morning, and others had a vague im- 
pression of an impending danger — an approaching 
crisis — that might turn that gaily decorated ball-room 
into a grim battle-field. Some vague I’eports passed 
from one to another about the muster of which they 
had read in the order-book ; and the more suspicious 
were well pleased to think that they could lay their 
hands upon their swords in a moment. The greater 
number neither knew nor suspected, but grumbled, 
saying that it was an inconsiderate and unkindly 
thing at best to order a general pai’ade for the morn- 
ing after a ball. And so they danced on into the 
small hours of the morning, and saw their wives 
and daughters home, as though there were nothing to 
disturb the smooth surface of ordinary events. The 
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Native sentries posted here and there in Cantonments 1867 . 
saw nothing in the movements of the English to indi- 12—13. 
cate anxiety or mistrust. If the Sepoys had, as was 
alleged, really planned the destruction of the English 
at Meean-Meer, they must have rejoiced in the thought 
that their victims, utterly regardless of their doom, 
were going blindfold to the shambles. 

But when the hours of morning-darkness were May 13. 
past, and day had dawned upon Meean-Meer, other disarm 
thoughts than these took possession of the Sepoy 
mind. The Brigade assembled on the parade-ground. 

There was nothing peculiar in the appearance of that 
assembly, except that Montgomery, Roberts, and 
others of the chief civil officers from Anarkullee, were 
to be seen mounted on the ground.* Every soldier 
obe3*ed the orders that were issued to him. The 
regiments were drawn up in line of contigmous 
•columns. The Artillery and Eighty-first (not num- 
bering more than two hundred and fifty men) were 
on the right, the Native Cavalry on the left, and the 
Infantrj’’ regiments in the centre ; the white men ap- 
pearing as a mere dot beside the long line of the 
blacks. At the head of each regiment was read 
aloud the Government order disbanding the muti- 
nous Thirty -fourth at Barrackpore. These formal 
proceedings over, the serious business of the morning 
commenced. The Native regiments were ordered to 
change front to the rear, and at the same time the 
Eighty-first also changed front, so as to face the 
Sepoys ; the Artillery, then in the rear, loading their 
guns unseen by the Native regiment. When this 
manmuvre, which seemed whilst in execution to be 
only a part of the Brigade exercise of the morning. 

'*• They iiacl ridden over from Anarkullee in the morning. It appears 
that ihej were not at the ball 
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had been accomplished, a stalf officer, Lieutenant 
Mocatta, Adjutant of the Twenty-sixth Eegiinent, 
who could speak the Native languages fluently and 
correctly, was ordered forward by the Brigadier to 
read his address to the Sepoys. He did it well, in a 
clear loud voice, explaining to them that now, a 
mutinous spirit having evinced itself in other regi- 
ments, and brought many good soldiei’s to certain de- 
straetion, it was better that the distinguished regi- 
ments at Meean-Meer, which had done so much good 
service to the State, should place themselves beyond 
the reach of temptation by surrendering all means of 
offence ; so they were ordei’ed to — “ Pile arms.” 

Whilst this address was being delivered to the 
Sepoys, the Eighty-first fell back by subdivisions be- 
tween the guns; and when the woi’d was given to 
pile arms, the Native regiments found themselves face 
to face with a long line of Artillery, and a row of* 
lighted portfii’es in the hands of the English gunnel’s. 
At the same time the voice of Colonel Renny rung 
out clearly with the command, “ Eighty-first, load !” 
and then there was the rattle of the ramrods, which 
told that there was death in every piece. For a 
minute the Grenadiers had hesitated to obey the 
order ; but thus confronted, they saw that to resist 
would be to court instant destruction ; so they sullenly 
resigned themselves to their fate, and piled their 
muskets to the word of command, whilst the Cavalry 
unclasped their belts and laid their sabres on the 
ground The Eighty-first then came forward and re- 
moved the arms, for which a large number of carts 
were waiting near the parade-grounds, and the Sepoys 
went baffled and harmless to their Lines.* It was a 

* The arms were taken under a guard of the Eighty-first to the Lahoro 
lort. 
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great design executed with consummate skill ; and if issr, 
by a first blow a battle was ever won, the battle ^ 
of the Punjab was fought and won that morning by 
Montgomery, Corbett, and Kenny. 

But this bloodless victory at Meean-Meer was not 
the whole of that morning’s work. Whilst the parade Lahore, 
was being held, three companies of the Eighty-first 
were marching to Lahore to secure the Fort. A mng 
of the Twenty-sixth Sepoys was on garrison duty 
there. It was yet wanting two days of the completion 
of their tour of duty ; and unless they wondered why 
none of their officers were dancing at Meean-Meer, 
there was nothing to create suspicion that there was 
anything unwonted in the air. But when suddenly, a 
little while after sunrise, news came that the Euro- 
peans were marching on the Fort, they saw at once 
that whatever plots were to have been acted out on 
‘the 15 th, they had been discovered, and that the game 
was altogether lost. Colonel Smith, with his three 
companies, marched into the Fort, 'The Sepoys were 
ordered to lay down their arms. Resistance was 
hopeless, and they obeyed to a man. The companies 
of the Eighty-first were then told off to their various 
duties, and the Sepoys were marched to Meean-Meer, 
crest-fallen and dispirited, there to learn the history of 
the eventful parade of the morning. They found the 
place bristling with the bayonets only of the white 
men. European picquets and sentries were posted 
everywhere. Arrangements were being made to 
secure the safety of the women and children in the 
English barracks, and messengers were speeding to 
different parts of the country to warn our countrymen 
of the danger with which they were threatened. 
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To secui'e the safety of one point, althoiigh that 
one point were the great capital of the Punjab, had 
not been, on that 12th of May, the sole object of 
Montgomery’s exertions. With a strong -European 
Brigade, Horse, Foot, and Artillery, the authorities 
at Meerut had refused to divide their force, and had 
looked only to the safety of the station. But at 
Lahore, with only one regiment of English Infantry 
and a few English gunners, in the face of a still larger 
body of Native troops, Montgomery took a compre- 
hensive view of all surrounding dangers, and turned 
the scanty means at his disposal to larger account 
than most men would have deemed possible. But it 
was his good fortune to find in the military chief a 
kindred spirit, and to meet with ready response to all 
his suggestions. If at that time there had been, on the 
part of the military, any ominous shakings of heads 
and feeble wringings of hands, all would have been- 
lost. But to Corbett and Pienny nothing seemed 
impossible. With the perilous work before them of 
disarming the Meean-Meer troops, they had sent off 
three companies of their one white regiment to 
Lahore; but the. cidsis was one which demanded 
even further sacrifice of immediate strength. It was 
certain that there was much to be done with small 
means ; but it is in such daring and such doing that 
greatness consists. Another company of the Eighty- 
first w'as despatched in Native carriages, hastily col- 
lected, to affi>rd succour to another place which 
seemed to be girt with danger. 

The fortress of Govindghur, which lies some thirty 
miles from Lahore, is the military stronghold of the 
great city of Umritsur, the spiritual capital of the 
Punjab— a city invested in the minds of the Sikh 
people with the holiest associations. In no place 
throughout the Punjab was the influence of the 
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priestliood so powerful ; in no place had the spirit of 
nationality so largely survived the subjugation of the 
people. There the Sikh inhabitants were more likely 
to rise than in any part of the country ; and to that 
centre, more than to any other point, were the Sikhs 
likely to turn their eyes for a given signal of general 
insurrection. From the first moment, Montgomery 
had recognised the paramount importance of securing 
the Fort and overawing the city. On the morning of 
the 12th, with the Delhi telegrams before him, he had 
written to Mr. Cooper, Deputy Commissioner, ad- 
vising him of what had happened below, telling him 
that at Lahore they might have to fight for their 
lives, and urging upon him the immediate necessity 
of “ caring for Govindghur.” “I -would advise,” he 
said, “ every precaution being adopted beforehand, so 
as to be ready in case of a row. You shall have the 
‘best infoi’mation of all that is going on, and the more 
quietly "we move the better. Do not alarm the Sepoys 
by any previous acts, but keep the strictest watch on 
them; and the feelings of the city should be ascer- 
tained by every source at your command. Open 
communication with Jullundhur, and find out what 
*is going on there. My advice is to be fully alive and 
aw-ake, and prepared for the worst, without creating 
any alarm by any open act. If the troops should 
rise, you have the Fort to go to, and can defend your- 
selves.” And these stirring words -svere addressed to 
a lieutenant worthy of his chief. Mr. Cooper was 
not a man to be appalled by any danger ; and under 
him again there was another civil officer, Mr. Mac- 
naghten, Assistant Commissioner’, equally I’ipe for any 
hazardous enterprise that might fall in the way of his 

Cool and collected, and fertile in resources and ex- 
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pedients, ttese two now bethouglit themselves of 
turning to the best account every possible circum- 
stance that was in their favour. The report at 
Umritsur was that the disarmed Sepoys from Meean- 
Meer were coming in a body to help the regiments at 
the former place to seize upon Govindghur. The 
fortress was garrisoned mainly by Sepoy troops. The 
only Europeans were the gunners of a weak company 
of Artillery. There was, however, in the Canton- 
ment a horse-battery, under Captain Waddy, manned 
by white soldiers, and this was now removed into the 
Fort. Cooper, with a party of Irregular horsemen 
and some faithful Sikhs, took post opposite the Fort 
gates, whilst Macnaghten went out on the Lahore 
road to raise a body of villagers to intercept the ad- 
vance of the rebel Sepoys. The agricultural com- 
munities were known to be on our side. They were 
in a state of unexampled prosperity. There had been 
one of the richest harvests known for years. Many 
of the peasantry were hardy Jat cultivators, with no 
sympathetic leanings towards the Sepoys from Hin- 
clostan. They promptly responded to the call, and 
arming themselves with whatsoever weapons they 
could seize — ^perhaps only the implements of their 
calling — went forth to form a living barrier against 
the wave of insurrection which, it was believed, was 
pouring in from Lahore. But safety, not danger, was 
on the road. About midnight, a noise as of a coming 
multitude was heard. Macnaghten mustered his 
villagers, and formed across the highway a sturdy 
rampart of carts, behind which they awaited the ap- 
proach of the enemy. -But they found themselves 
face to face with a most welcome arrival of friends. It 
was the company of the Eighty-first, under Chichester, 
that had been sent to the relief of Govindghur. 
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Before daylight the relief had been accomplished, 1SS7. 
and the fortress was safe. 


So, for the time, by the exertions of Montgomery Perozepore. 
and Corbett, and those who worked under them, the 
two great cities of Lahore and Umritsur v/ere placed 
beyond the reach of immediate danger. By prompt 
and unexpected movements on the part of Bidtish 
authority, the revolt of the Sepoys had been paralysed 
in the very hour of its birth, and on the spots most 
favourable to its vigorous development. But there 
were other places, at no great distance, which, although 
of far less political importance, suggested grave doubts 
and anxieties to our chiefs ; and Montgomery, there- 
fore, on the same day sent expresses to all the 
principal civil officers in the Punjab, bearing copies 
of a confidential circular letter, in which they were 
informed of what had taken place, and warned to be 
in readiness to act promptly and vigorously in the 
event of an emergency, but. to maintain outwai’d 
calmness and quietude in the face of danger — to be 
fully alive to the magnitude of the crisis, but to 
betray no symptom of alarm or excitement. In- 
structions were issued for the safe custody of the 
Treasuries, for the strengthening of the Sikh Police, 
and for the detention of all Sepoy letters; and it 
ended with the assuring words : “ I have full reliance 
on your zeal and discretion.” 

There were two places, especially, which it was 
most important to secure, on account of the military 
resources they contained. At Ferozepore and Phillour 
were large quantities of munitions of war, with but 
few European troops to defend the magazines against 
the too probable assaults of the Sepoy£* At the 
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former place were an arsenal and a magazine of con- 
siderable dimensions— the largest in that part of 
India. Two regiments of Native Infantry and a 
regiment of Native Cavalry were posted there, and 
the temper at least of one of the regiments was more 
than snspected. Appearances, however, were less 
formidable than at Meean-Meer, for the European 
strength was greater in proportion to the Sepoy 
force. The Sixty-first Queen’s was cantoned at 
Ferozepore, and there also were two companies of 
European Artillery. The station was commanded by 
Brigadier Innes, an old Sepoy officer of good repute; 
but he laboured at that time under the disadvantage 
of being a stranger. He had arrived to take com- 
mand of the brigade only on the morning of the llth. 
On the following night news came from Lahore that 
the Sepoys in Meerut and Delhi had risen, and the 
Brigadier was infor-med that the Native troops at 
Lahore were to be disarmed on the following day. On 
the 13th the Brigadier, anxious to discern for himself 
the bearing of his men, held a morning parade. Their 
demeanour was not encouraging. If there were 
nothing openly defiant in their manner, there was an 
absence of that easy, careless, unoccupied look which 
characterises the Sepoy in quiet times. It was plain 
that something was coming. 

The parade dismissed, Brigadier Innes called a 
Council of War. The members summoned were the 
principal political officer’s, the Commandants of the 
several regiments, and the Commissary of Ordnance. 
There was no attempt to obscure the fact that the 
temper of the Sepoys was most suspicious, and that 
the safety of the station depended on prompt and 
vigorous action. Instantly to disarm the Native 
regiments in a body was not held to be a measure 
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that could be attempted without danger ; why is not 
very clear. So it was determined to divide tliem — a 
poor half-measure, which could scarcely be crowned 
with success — and to disarm them separately on the 
morrow. But the morrow of vigorous action never 
comes. The man for a crisis is he who knows no 
morrow, but is resolute to strike to-day. The regi- 
ments were paraded separately, and marched oif to 
ditFerent camping-groixnds at a distance from their 
Lines. The Fifty-seventh quietly obeyed orders, and 
bivouacked on their allotted space for the night. The 
Forty-fifth, who w'ere marched through the great 
Bazaar, lost there the little loyalty that was left in 
them; for among the buyers and the sellers w^ere 
scatterers of sedition, and sparks flew about every- 
where to bring on a great explosion. It happened, 
too, that as they went the Sepoys caught sight of the 
• European soldiery, and, believing that a hostile 
movement was intended, raised a cry that there was 
treachery abroad, and numbers of them fell out, 
loaded their muskets, and made a rush for the maga- 
zine. The rest marched on to their camping-ground. 

The outer defences of the magazine Avere in a state 
to favour the ingress of the mutineers. The ditch A\'as 
filled up, and the walls were in ruins ; so the Sepoys 
of the Forty-fifth were soon within the so-called 
intrenchments. But the magazine itself was less 
assailable, for it was protected by a high wall, and 
the only entrance was defended by a guard of Iled- 
mond’s Eui’opcans. The Sepoys within did their best 
to assist their comrades with scaling-ladders but the 
English soldiery were more than a match for the 

^ Brigadier Innes says that the scaling - ladckTs, winch rrmst liaFC 
Sepoys of the Forty- (il'tii made been previously prepared/^ 
a rush at the intreiichments with 
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mutineers -within and -without. The former -were 
seized and disarmed ; the latter -were driven back, but 
not before Redmond himself had been wounded. The 
magazine was thus saved, and three more companies 
of the Sixty-first having been thrown into it, its 
security was established. But to save the magazine 
was in effect to sacrifice the Cantonment. With so 
small a body of European troops, it was impossible to 
defend one part -without exposing another. The very 
division of the Sepoys, which had been thouglit an 
element of strength, was in result only a source of 
difficulty and danger. The remaining companies of 
the Sixty-first, menaced on both sides, could do little 
or nothing to save the Cantonment. For the great 
Bazaar poured fourth its multitudes to plunder and 
destroy. The bungalows of the European officers, the 
mess-houses, the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
were sacked and fired. The night was a night oft 
terror; but the families of the English officers were 
safe in the barracks of the Sixty-fimt, and the fury of 
the assailants did not faU on our defenceless people. 

Meanwhile the Fifty-seventh had remained inactive 
on their camping-ground, and when morning dawned 
it was found that there had been but few deserters. 
The Brigadier, therefore, declared that he would re- 
gard them as loyal soldiers, if they would lay do-wn 
their arms in the European Lines. The Light Com- 
pany marched in with apparent willingness ; but as 
the others were following, they saw a movement of 
the Sixty-first, directed against some men of the 
Forty-fifth, who had been tampering with their more 
loyal comrades, and believing that the Light Com- 
pany had been trapped, they broke in dismay and 
fled across the plain. After some time the efforts of 
their officers to dispel the fear which had seized them 
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were successful, and they were brought back again to 1857. 
their camping-ground. Little by little, as the day ^*•1 13—14. 
advanced, confidence was restored ; and before night- 
fall they had been marched to the European barracks, 
and had surrendered their arms and the colours of 
their regiment. But the Sepoys of the Forty-fifth 
were still roaming about the station, defiant and ripe 
for mischief; and in the morning there was a report 
that the mutineers intended- to seize the regimental 
magazines. To remove the ammunition into the 
general magazine was impossible ; so the Brigadier 
determined to destroy it. Two loud explosions were 
presently heard, and it was known that the magazines 
of the Forty-fifth and Fifty-seventh had been blown 
into the air. 

There was now nothing left for the Forty-fifth but 
flight. Their comrades were disarmed. Their ammu- 
inition was destroyed. The Europeans were now 
comparatively free to act, and the troopers of the 
Tenth Cavalry had not yet drawn a sabre against 
their officers. The chances, therefore, were all against 
the Sepoys ; so they took their colours, and turned 
their faces towards Delhi. And then, for the first 
time, a spasm of energy seized upon the Brigadier. 

Some companies of the Sixty-first, with two guns of 
the horse-battery, went in pursuit, and then two 
squadrons of the Tenth Cavalry took up the work of 
the tired footmen, and with Major Marsden, the 
Deputy Commissioner — a dashing officer and a bold 
rider — drove them some twelve miles from Ferozepore, 
and scattered them over the country, till they threw 
away their arms and colours, and hid themselves in 
villages or crouched in the jungle. Some were taken 

prisoners by their pursuers, some were given up by 
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portance, tlie seizure of whicli was supposed to form 
part of the first great group of measures designed for 
the subversion of British authority in the Punjab, 
and which it was, therefore, of the utmost moment to 
secure. This was the Foi't of Phillour, lying between 
Jullundhur and Loodhianah, on the great high road 
to Delhi. It had been described as the “ key of the 
Punjab but, like other keys of the same kind, it 
was by no means in safe keeping. A considerable 
arsenal was planted there, but there were no Euro- 
pean troops to protect it. When the day’s work was 
done, and the Ordnance Commissariat officers had 
gone to their homes, there was not a white face to be 
seen in the Fort. The Sepoys of the Third Infantry 
garrisoned the place and occupied the adjacent Can- 
tonment. At a distance of some twenty-four miles 
was the inilitary station of Jullundhur, where the 
JEighth Queen’s were posted, with two Native Infantry 
regiments, a regiment of Native Cavalry, and a pro- 
portionate force of Artillery. The Infantry regiments 
— the Thirty-sixth and the Sixty-first — were known 
to be tainted. They had been in recent contact with 
corps Avhich had already broken into rebellion. That 
these J ullunclhur regiments had, in concert with the 
Third, plotted the seizure of the Fort of Phillour, 
with its guns and stores, was believed, if it was not 
proved to be a fact ; and only prompt action could 
avert the threatened disaster. The work to be done 
was very much the same work as had been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished at Meean-Meer, and with the 
same means. The European regiment and the 
Artillery anight have disarmed the Sepoys and 
secured the Fort of Phillour. 

The brigade was under the command of Brigadier 
Johnstone, a Queen’s officer of the regulation pattern. 
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1857 . He was absent from Julinndbur when news came of 
May 11—12. great events at Meerut and Delhi, and Colonel 
Hartley, of the Eighth Queen’s, vras in temporary 
command of the force. On the 11th, the first vague 
tidings of disaster were passing along the telegraph 
wires through Jullundhur to Lahore. No action was 
taken on that day ; the story might be exaggerated ; 
it might, therefore, be better to wait for further 
information.” Next day all doubt was removed, and 
Colonel Hartley took counsel with the chief civil and 
military officers at the station. It was plain to every 
one that, as an essential measure of security, Phillour 
must be occupied by European troops. It was agreed, 
therefore, that a detachment of the Eighth should be 
sent off secretly under cover of the night. Other 
measures of precaution were to be taken. The guns, 
duly covered by European detachments, were to be 
posted so as to sweep the parade-grounds of the 
Native troops, and the gunners were to be always at 
their posts. Europeans from Olphert’s* troop of 
Horse Artillery were to act as Cavalry and patrol the 
station. The ladies and children were placed either 
in the Royal Barracks or in the Artillery schoolroom 
and library. Every officer in the Cantonment was 
constantly alert, day and night, in case of the antici- 
pated surprise; and as it was expected that the 
Native Cavalry troopers would make a rush upon 
the guns, heaps of stones were scattered about so as 
to impede the advance of the horsemen, and to throw 
them into confusion whilst our grape-shot was acting 
upon them. But with these defensive measures our 
action ceased. If there was any thought of striking 
the arms from the hands of the Native soldiery it was 

* Henry Olpherts of the Bengal pherts of the same corps, tlienscrvinff 
Artillery— cousin of William Ol- at Benares.— p. 82, &o. 
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speedily abandoned. The reason given is, that in the 
neighbourhood of Jullundhur were several smaller 
stations occupied only by Sepoy troops, and that if 
the regiments there had been disarmed, their com- 
rades at Hosheyapore, Eangra, Noorpoor, and Phil- 
lour would have risen against their defenceless officers 
at those places, and would have streamed down upon 
Jullundhur, recovered the arms of the regiments 
there, and set the whole country in a blaze. 

Meanwhile, at Phillour, on the 12th of May, the 
Artillery Subaltern Griffith, who, as an Assistant 
Commissary of Ordnance, was in charge of the 
magazine, was doing all that resolute manhood could 
do to protect the precious charge confided to him. 
Intelligence of the outbreak had been brought by an 
officer of the Telegraph Department, who came laden 
with help in the shape of the necessary apparatus to 
^lace the interior of the Fort in direct communication 
■with Jullundhur. In the course of a few hours this 
was done, and a message came right into Griffith’s 
private office-room, informing him that succours were 
on their wa 5 ^ Hopefully, cheerfully, the Artillery 
Subaltern then, with a little handful of Europeans 
attached to the magazine, addressed himself to the 
work of holding the Fort during the critical hours of 
the darkness. At sunset the gates Avere dosed. A 
gun was brought doAvn to the gateway, and all 
through the night the little party of Englishmen 
kept guard, relieving each other with ready portfire, 
and keeping Avatch from the ramparts to catch the 
first sound of any commotion in Cantonments Avhich 
might indicate that the Sepoys had risen. But all 
was quiet in the station, and aU was quiet within the 
Fort. The Sepoys of the Third were not yet ready. 
The appointed hour of revolt had not come. So the 
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niglit passed, and the day dawned ; but ere the dawn 
had come the looked-for deliverance was at hand. 
A hundred and fifty men of the Eighth Foot, two 
Horse Artillery guns, and a party of Punjabee Horse, 
appeared under the walls of the Fort. The gate was 
thrown open. The relieving force marched in ; and, 
to the dismay of the Sepoys, European sentries were 
posted everywhere in their place, and the arsenal of 
Pliillour was saved. It was truly a good night’s 
work ; for the Fort might have become the rallying- 
place of all the mutinous regiments in that part of 
the country, and it was preserved, as has been already 
shown, to be of immense importance to us in our 
subsequent retributory operations.* 

* See ante, pp. 188, 189, for the story of the equipment of the siege 
train and its maxcli from Philiour. 
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TO DELHI— THE MARCH OP THE GUIDE CORPS. 

But tlie place to which, of all the military stations Pestawur, 
jn the Punjab, the thoughts of men were turned at 
this time vvith the deepest interest, was the frontier- 
post of Peshawur. There, in May, 1857, was a strong 
defensive force of all arms — the Hative troops greatly 
outnumbering the Europeans. There were two regi- 
ments of Queen’s troops, with Artillery, horse and 
foot, the whole, perhaps, amounting to little more 
than two thousand men, whilst the Native troops 
might be counted up at nearly four times the number. 

In the neighbourhood, at Nowshera and Hote-Murdan, 
were other components of the brigade, planted in the 
Peshawur Valley. At the former place were the 
Twenty-seventh Foot, nearly a thousand strong, and 
at the latter was the famous Guide Corps, under Cap- 
tain Daly, which, though recruited in the country, 
was believed to be as staunch as if every soldier were 
an English yeoman. Counting up all the components 
of the brigade in the valley, it may be said, in round 
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numbers, that there were two thousand five hundred 
Europeans and ten thousand Natives, and that only a 
tithe of the latter could be trusted by their English 
officers. 

These were heavy odds against us; but they did 
not constitute the main sources of danger. If the 
British troops were free to act against the mutinous 
Sepoys, there could be little doubt that, well handled, 
they could dispose of all comers. But beyond the 
frontier, as I have already briefly said,* were other 
great and imminent perils. If the Afghan tribes oc- 
cupying the passes beyond Peshawur — ^the Afredis, 
the Eusofzyes, the Mohmunds, and other wild clans, 
whom we had been endeavouring to reclaim from 
their lawless habits, and not wholly without success — 
had been incited, partly in the interests of the faith 
and partly in the interests of plunder, to pour down 
upon us a great mass of humanity, predatory and' 
fanatic, we might have been simply overwhelmed by 
the irruption. Our English manhood could not have 
sustained the burden of the dotible calamity, if the 
internal and. external enemy had risen against us at 
the same time. 

And the external enemy, which might in such a 
crisis have risen against us, was not merely a gather- 
ing of these barbarous mountain tribes. Beyond the 
passes were the Afghans of Caubul and Candahar. 
The friendship of Dost Mahomed had been purchased 
by our British gold, but be had never ceased to de- 
plore the dismemberment of his empire by the Sikhs ; 
he had never ceased to hanker after the recovery of 
the Peshawur Valley, now part of a British province 
by the intelligible right of conquest. For this he had 
already risked much — ^for this he might risk much 
^ Ante^ page 404, witli reference to Lord Canning’s previsions. 
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more. Ihis eager longiBg after Peshawur lias been 
described as the madness of a life. It might, at such 
a time as this, be stronger than the teachings of 
experience— stronger than the dictates of sagfacitv— 


■stronger than the dictates of sagacity^ — 
stronger even than the great national avarice which 
was burning within him. It was difficult to feel any 
confidence in his forbearance at such a time. A well- 
developed mutiny of the Sepoy troops in the Peshawur 
Galley would afford such an opportunity as might 
never arise again in the history of the nation. The 
formidable British force which guarded the frontier 
■would, then be as a chained giant, powerless to resist 
a foreign invasion. If then the Ameer were to raise 
the green standard and to call upon the chiefs and 
people of Afghanistan, in the name of the great 
piophet, to pour down upon the Feringhees, who in 
days past had so humiliated them — who had rooted 
•up their vines and destroyed their orchards, and set 
their mark upon the capital city of their empire — all 
the great chiefs and the leading tribes would have 
gathered around him, and a great flood of Mahome- 
danism wmuld have poured upon us, swollen, perhaps, 
by more distant streams. It was difficult to say, at 
such a time, “what might not be written down in the 
great Book of the Future. A very little thing might 
turn the tide against us and overwhelm us. The 
natural feeling, therefore, amongst our people was 
one of perilous insecurity; and the Natives of India 
asked each other, then and afterwards, wdth sio^ni- 
ficant earnestness of inquiry, “ What news from 
Peshawur?”* 

. Cave-Browne gives the fol- paying his usnal visit of conrtpw fn 
lowing snggestive_ anecdote in his the head civilian of the station. ^In 
Barrative. Ihe incidcHt occurred the course of coayersation fhp 
when he -was at Umritsnr, in the new7l^rCamp SKs iful 
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1857. At this time the political cliarge of Peshawar was 
May. in the hands of two of the most remarkahle men to 
har^rof found among the j’ouiiger officei’S of the Indian 
’csliawur. Army. Both had been reared under the Lawrences ; 

and in that mixed service known in India as “ poli- 
tical employment,” which at one time demands the 
exercise of the highest energies of the military officer 
and, at another, of the finest qualities of the civil 
administrator, had ripened into soldier-statesmen of 
the best kind. Of Herbert Edwardes I have already 
spoken.* He was Commissioner at Peshawur. John 
Nicholson was his lieutenant, or deputy-commissioner, 
They were close friends, full of love and admiration 
of each other. If either had greater love or admira- 
tion for another friend at a distance, that other friend 
was Henry Lawrence, whom both revered and strove 
to imitate, walking not unworthily in the footsteps of 
their great exemplar. J 

John 11101101 - The son of a physician in Dublin, who died at the 
■ commencement of a professional eai'eer in which wrnre 
the germs of a gi’eat success, John Nicholson had 
entered the Company’s service as a cadet of Infantry 
on the Bengal establishment at the age of sixteen. 
He was stUl a boy when the chances of service sent 
him with his regiment — ^the Twenty-seventh — into 
Afghanistan ; and when in that dreary, soiTo^v-laden 
winter of 1841 the national spirit of the tribes rose 
against the intrusion of the English, young Nicholson, 
after much good promise of the finest soldierly qua- 

was generailly received with SO much with much significance of manner, 
joj, asked : * What news from Pesha- took np the end of his scarf and 
wnr?’ ^Excellent; ail quiet there/ began roliing it up from the corner 
he was told. ^ That,’ said he, " is the between ids finger and thumb. ‘ if 
best news you can give me I’ ‘Why Peshawur goes^ the whole Punjab 
do you always ask so anxiously about will be rolled up in rebellion like 
Peshawur ?’ the civilian said. The this/’’ 

Sirdar did not at once reply, but, ^ YoL page S6, aeg. 
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liticSj bccfiniG s. prisoner at Ghuznee and. afterwards 
a captive in the hands of Akbar Ivhan. Rescued bv 
General Pollock, he returned to the provinces of India, 
and when again the peace of India was broken by the 
incursion of the Sikh army, John Mcholson, after a 
bi'ief period of service in the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, was, on the recommendation of Henry Law-- 
reiice, who had taken note of his fine soldierly 
qualities, appointed by Lord Hardinge to instruct 
and discipline the Infantry regiments of Golab Singh, 
the new ruler of Cashmere. He was afterwards 
ajipointed an assistant to Lawrence, wdio was then 
Resident at Lahore, and became permanently at- 
tached to the Political Service. From that time 
John Ivicholson, independent of Tnilitnr’cr I'ftnir woct 
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tribes. After this service in Bunnoo, where tlie wild 
people deified bim, be bad for a little space thougbt 
of leaving tbe Punjab and serving under his old 
master in Oude, or of taking part in the P ersian war 
as a commander of Irregulars. But tbe cloud which 
seemed to overshadow bis prospects soon passed away, 
and in tbe spring of 1857 he was, as I have before 
said, at Peshawur as tbe lieutenant of bis friend Her- 
bert Edwardes, or in other and more official words. 
Deputy Commissioner of the division. Only a little 
time before, Edwardes, being on a brief visit to Cal- 
cutta, bad said to Lord Canning, “ You may rely 
upon this — that if ever there is a desperate deed to 
be done in India, John Nicholson is tbe man to do 
it.” And now the truth of these friendly but pro- 
phetic words was about to be realised. Tbe hour bad 
come and tbe man was present. 

At this time John Nicholson was in his thirty-sixth' 
year. Of lofty stature, of a handsome open counte- 
nance, with strong decision of character ^stamped 
upon it, he carried with him a noble presence, which 
commanded general observation, and among the 
Natives excited awe. His manner was not genial. 
Some said it was cold ; it was certainly reserved ; 
and the first impressions which he made on men’s 
minds were often unfavourable. His words were 
few; and there was a directness and authoritative- 
ness about them which made strangers think that he 
was dogmatical: perhaps, overbearing. But those 
manifestations were not the growth of an arrogant 
self-conceit, but of great conscientiousness and self- 
reliance. For he thought much before he spoke, 
and what he said was but the utterance of a strong 
conviction which had taken- shape, not hastily, in his 
mind ; and he was not one to suppress what he felt 
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to be tbe truth, or to mince nice phrases of expres- 1S57, 
Sion. Still it ^ould be jflattery to deny, or to obscure 
the fact, that he had at one time little control over a 
naturally fieiy temper, and that, as he grew older, 
he brought it with difficulty under subjection. There 
could have been nothing better for one of Nichol- 
son’s temperament than constant intercourse \vith 
such a man as Herbert Edwardes ; and he now grate- 
fully acknowledged in his heart that his character 
'svas ripening under these good influences, and that, 
please God, much that was crude and imperfect in it 
might soon disappear.* 

It was another happy circumstance at that tim fi Sydney 
that the Brigade was commanded by an officer alto- 
gether of the right stamp. Brigadier Sydney Cotton 

a true soldier, and one of a family of soldiers — 
commanded the troops in the Peshawur Valley. He 
• had seen service in many parts of the w^orld. Owing 
no extraneous advantages to his family connexions, 
he had ever been one of those hard-working, un- 
shrinking, conscientious military officers, who do not 
seiwe the State less ungrudgingly because it has been 
ungrateful to them, but who, rising by slow grada- 
tion, never have an opportunity of going to the front 
and showing of what stuff they are made, until a^e 
has enfeebled their porvers. Of his forty-seven years 
of service in the Royal Army the greater number 
had been passed in India. But he was of a constitu- 
tion well adapted to sustain the assaults of the 
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climate, and Ws threescore years had taken from him 
little of the vigour and activity of his prime. Of 
good stature, but of a spare, light frame, he had all 
the external attributes of a good soldier, and there 
were few men in the -whole range of the service who 
v;ere more familiar with the duties of his profession 
in all its gi'ades. Constant intercourse with the 
Bi’itish soldier, in the Barrack and in the Camp, had 
not onl}'- made him thoroughly acquainted with his 
habits and feelings, but had developed within him a 
tender and tolerant atfection for, a generous sympathy 
with, all who worked under him. Few commanding 
officers had been more careful of the common soldier 
than Sydney Cotton, or had more thoroughly earned 
his confidence. He was known and acknowledged 
to be one of the best regimental officers in the Army. 
Ho opportunity until now had been afforded to him 
of testing the higher qualities, which enable a man to 
face large responsibilities, and to combat great diffi- 
culties and dangers with a serene front. But the 
latent power was in him; the opportunity had now 
come, and he was equal to it. Edwardes and Nichol- 
son had confidence in the Brigadier ; and although, 
like many of his class, he had an habitual contempt 
for civilians and soldier-civilians, he could not help 
thanking God, in the depths of his heart, that cir- 
cumstances had now rendered him the fellow-labourer, 
XU a great cause, of two soldiers, of whom any army 
in the world might be proud — two soldiers, though 
vested with civil authority, as eager to take the field 
and to share its dangers, as though they had never 
left the cainp. 

These three men were at Peshawux’, when, on the 
.12th of May, news reached them to the effect that 
one of the greatest military stations in Upjxer India 
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was in a blaze, and that the European regiments 
were on the defensive. Edwardes, who had an 
assured faith in the good results of the Afghan policy, 
which he had so successfully advocated, had little 
apprehension that Peshawur would be lost to the 
Empire. “ As to this place,” he wrote to Sir John 
Lawwence, “ it wdll be the last to go ; and not go at all, 
if the intermediate country be occupied by a good 
field-force engaged in making stern examples. The 
celebrated Sixty-fourth Native Infantry is here ;* and 
the report in the station is, that the Native regiments 
hero are prepared to follow whatever lead is set them 
by the Twenty-first Native Infantry, which, cceteris 
jjarilnis, is a good one.” But he did not, although not 
fearing for Pesha-wur, under-estimate the magnitude 
of the crisis. He knew that a great struggle was ap- 
proaching, and that the energies of the British nation 
• must be strained to the utmost. He knew' that, in the 
Punjab, there would be much strife and contention, 
and that every Englishman in the province w'ould 
have to put forth all his strength. He w'as a man 
ever ripe for action, and he had in John Nicholson 
a meet companion. “ I have not heard yet,” he 
W'rote in the letter above quoted to the Chief Com- 
missioner, “whether you are at Pindee or Murree; 
but as we have received here telegraphic new'S of the 
10th of May from Meerut that the Native troops 
•were in open mutiny, and the Europeans on the 
defensive only, I write a line to tell you that Nichol- 
son and I are of opinion that a strong movable 
column of reliable troops (Europeans and Irregulars) 
should take the field in the Punjab at once- — perhaps 
at Lahore would be best, so as to get between the 

* See, for aa account of a previous mutinv of this regiment, utde, 

yoL i., pages ^81—289, 
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stations whicli have mutinied and those that have 
not; and move on the first station that stirs next; 
and bring the matter, "without further delay, to the 
bayonet. This disaffection will never be talked down 
now. It must be put down— and the sooner blood 
be let the less of it will suffice. Nicholson desires 
me to tell you that he would be ready to take com- 
mand of them, and I need not add the pleasure it 
would give me to do the same. We are both at 
your disposal, remember ; and if this business goes, as 
it soon will, ‘to a question of personal influence and 
exertion, either of us could raise a serviceable body 
out of the Derajat in a short time.” And he added 
in a postscript, “ Whatever you do about a movable 
force, do it at once. There is no time to be lost in 
getting to the struggle which is to settle the matter.” 

There was then at no great distance from Peshawur 
another man, whose counsel and assistance were 
eagerly desired in this conjuncture. It was felt that 
the presence of Neville Chamberlain was needed to 
complete that little confederacy of heroes, on the 
wisdom and courage of whom the safety of the 
frontier, under Providence, mainly depended. Briga- 
dier Chamberlain at this time commanded the Punjab 
Irregular Force. He was in the prime of his life and 
the fulness of his active manhood. Of a fair stature, 
of a light but sinewy frame, he had every physical 
qualification that could make a dashing leader of Ir- 
regular Horse. And in early youth, he had acquired 
a reputation as an intrepid and eager soldier, who 
was ever in the front where danger was to be faced 
and glory was to be gained, On the battle-fields of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, he had shown what 
was the temper of his steel, and he had carried off 
more honourable wounds in hand-to-hand encounter 
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■witli tlie enemy than any of his contemporaries in the 3857. 
service. It was said, indeed, that his great fault as a 
soldier was, that he exposed himself too recklessly to 
danger. But with this irrepressible military enthu- 
siasm, which had well-nigh cost him his life, he. had 
a large fund of sound common sense, was wise in 
council, and had military knowledge far beyond that 
of the bold swordsman who heads against heavy odds 
a charge of Horse. And with all these fine quali- 
ties he combined a charming modesty of demeanour 
— a general quietude and simplicity of character, 
which not only forbade all kinds of self-assertion, 
but even shrunk from the commendations of others. 

He had been selected, as the fittest man in the 
Army, to command the Punjab Irregular Force, 
of which I have before spoken,* and which had 
already won immense confidence in the Punjab, 

•and no little reputation in more distant parts of 
India. Next to the European regiments, this was 
the most, reliable portion of the military force in 
the Punjab — indeed, the only other reliable part of 
the gi'eat Army planted there for the defence of the 
frontier. It was of extreme importance at this time 
that Chamberlain and Cotton should be in communi- 
cation as to the best means of co-operating, especially 
with respect to the proposed Movable Column ; and 
so Edwardes wrote to him, asking him to lide over 
to Peshawur and to take counsel with him and the 
chief military authorities — a measure of which they 
entirely approved. Chamberlain at once responded 
to the summons, and hastened over to Peshawur. 

So, on the 13th of May, an hour or two after Ms The Pesha- 
arrival, a Council of War was held at the house <5f 
General Eeed. The members present were the 
• Aale, page ^2, . 
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General, the Brigadier, Edwarcles, Chamberlain, and 
Nicholson. Half an hour before their assembling, 
Edwardes had received a telegraphic message from 
John Lawrence approving the formation of the Mov- 
able Column, and announcing that the Native troops 
at Meean-Meer had that morning been disarmed. 
There was no division in the Council. The military 
and political authorities at Peshawur were moved by 
a common spirit, and acted as one man. It was 
agreed that in the conjuncture which had arisen, aU 
civil and military power in the Punjab should be 
concentrated on one spot ; that to this etfect General 
Reed should assume the command of all the troops 
in the province, that he should join the Chief Com- 
missioner at Rawul-Pindee, or at such place as might 
be the seat of the local government at the time, in 
order that he might be in constant intercourse with 
the Chief Commissioner, and harmonious action 
might thus be secured between the civil and military 
authorities. The real object of this did not lie on 
the surface. There was an occult meaning in it, 
which caused Edwardes and Nicholson to smile com- 
placently at the Council-table, and to exchange many 
a joke in private. This concentration of the military 
authority of the Punjab in the person of General 
Reed — a worthy old officer, without very strong 
opinions of any kind — ^really transferred it to the 
hands of the political officers. It was a great thing 
not to be checked— not to be thwarted— not to be 
interfered with — ^not to have regulation, and routine, 
and all sorts of nervous fears and anxieties thrust 
upon them from a distance. It was desmable, how- 
ever, that the semblance of military authority should 
be maintained throughout the laud— that the rights 
of seniority should be outwardly respected —that 
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eveiy man should be in his own place, as upon 
parade, and that a General should at all times be a 
General, even though for purposes of action he should 
be merely a stock or a stone. The Natives of India 
watch these things shrewdly and observingly, and 
estimate, wdth rare sagacity, every indication of a 
failure of the wondrous union and discipline, which 
they look upon as the very root of our supremacy.* 
But, though it was at all times and in all places, 
desirable to keep up this show of a wonderful 
machinery, working wheel by wheel with perfect 
regularity of action, it was not always expedient to 
maintain the reality of it. There were times and 
conjunctures when the practical recognition of the 
authority of rank, which in the Indian army was 
only another name for age, might wisely be foregone ; 
and such a crisis had now to be confronted. On the 
’whole, it was a fortunate circumstance that just such 
a man as General Reed — a man not obstinate, not 
wedded to any opinions or foregone conclusions of his 
own, and yet not more cautious, irresolute, or fearful 
of responsibility than the majority of old soldiers who 
had never been called upon to face a momentous 
crisis — was the3i the senior officer in that part of 

111 the first volume of this His- difference between the Governor- 
tory I observed, with immediate General and the Comniander-iii- 
refcrence to the dissensions between Chief is prejudicial to the public 
Lord Daliiousie and Sir Charles interests, and cannot be allowed to 
Kapier, that these confiicts of an- c^dst It is prejudicial for this 
thority were generally regarded, by reason. It shakes the authority of 
the more iuteliigeiit Natives of India, Government to its very foundation ; 
a.s proofs of weakness in the British and while such differences continue, 
Gewernment, and that some regarded every little man, who takes part 
tliem as precursors of our downfall, with either one or the other, be- 
I have since read the following con- comes of importance. The interests 
firmation of this opinion in the Cor- of the party are the great object, 
respond mice of the Duke of Welling- Those of tlie public are laid aside 
ton : Of this I am certain,” wrote and forgotten, jiiid even injured 
the Duke to Lord Combermere, with impunity^** : 

** that any public and continued ■ ' 
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the country ; indeed, under the Commander-in-Chief, 
the senior officer of the Bengal Presidency. He had 
good sense of the most serviceable kind — the good 
sense to understand his own deficiencies, and to ap- 
preciate the fact that there were abler men than 
himself about him. So, whilst he was rising to 
the honourable position of military dictator of the 
Punjab, he wisely ceased to dictate. The time had 
come for the universal domination of Brains — John 
Lawrence, with Herbert Edwardes for his Wuzeer, 
then took the supreme direction of affairs, always 
consulting the chief military authorities, but quietly 
educating them, and flattering them with the belief 
that they dictated when they only obeyed. 

The next resolution was that a Movable Column of 
reliable troops, as before suggested, should be or- 
ganised, to take the field at once, under a competent 
commander, and to operate upon any point where" 
rebellion might bristle up, or danger might threaten 
us in the Punjab. A suspected Sepoy garrison was to 
be removed from the Fort of Attock — an important 
position, which it was of immense moment to secure; 
and our communications were to be placed beyond 
the reach of danger by posting at the Attock ferry a 
Pathan guard under a tried and trusty Pathan leader. 
At the same time other changes in the disposition of 
the troops were to be made ; the Native regiments 
being dra^ into the posts at which they" might 
least readily co-operate with each other, and most 
easily be overawed by the Europeans. At the same 
time, it was determined that Brigadier Chamberlain 
should proceed at once to Rawul-Pindee to take 
counsel with the Chief Commissioner ; and that John 
Nicholson, if his services were not called for in a 
military capacity, should accompany the Movable 
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Column as its political officer. These proposals were 1857 . 
telegraphed to Sir John Lawrence, and all but the 
last were cordially accepted. The Chief Commis- 
sioner thought that Nicholson’s services were required 
at Peshawur, and in that particular juncture it was 
believed that the public service would suffer by his 
departure. Moreover, he had a faith, that had been 
bravely earned, in the general efficiency of his as- 
sistants all over the country. And he kncAv that it 
would not be wise to supersede local authority by a 
delegate from Head-Quarters. And never, perhaps, 
did John Lawrence exhibit his instinctive sagacity 
more clearly than in this first resolution to place 
every officer in the Punjab on his own particular 
stand-point of responsibility, and thus to evoke to 
the utmost all the power within him. 

.. The details of the Movable Column were soon 
’jotted down, but it was not so easy to settle the 
question of command. Cotton and Edwardes, Cham- 
berlain and Nicholson, were all equally eager to 
place themselves at its head. It was to be determined 
only by superior authority; so General Reed made 
a reference to the Commander-in-Chief. Edwardes 
could not be spared from the frontier, where he was 
a tower of strength : the names of Cotton, Cham- 
berlain, and Nicholson, were submitted to Head- 
Quarters. And the telegraph wires brought back the 
intimation that General Anson had selected Neville 
Chamberlain as the leader of the column. 

On the 16th, General Reed and Brigadier Cham- The Rawxil- 
berlain joined the Chief Commissioner at Rawul- coundi. 
Pindee, and on that evening Colonel Edwardes re- May 16 . 
ceived a telegraphic message summoning him to join 
the Head-Quarters Council. Making over his own 
particular charge to Nicholson, he proceeded at once 
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to Pinclee, and was soon in eager but confident dis- 
cussion alike of the pi’esent and the future. The 
stern resolution and unflinching courage of John 
Lawrence were then lighted up by the raxliant aspect 
of Herbert Edwardes, whose cheerfulness was so un- 
failing, and whose political wisdom so often o-linted 
out in bright flashes of wit, that the Councils 
of TVar which were held during that gathering at 
haAvul-Pindee were said to be “ great fun.”* hTe^'er 
perhaps, in the face of such enormous difficult}? and 
danger, shaking the very foundations of a "reat 


ipt spades; wlien in doubt play your 
a^big one j-orjgiuated k a joke of bein< 
Herbert Mwardes. Thu story always ten ' 
was ojie of doubtful authenticity, as by 
It was ess hkeiy that Sir John Law- then 
rence tn^ that General Ansou would the \ 
be caught at the wMst-table. The spad< 

Idwardes, tlie 

Otoles Nieliolsoa, aad one or two spate 
others were together, when a tele- less 
gram from Mr. Barnes was receired. A 
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had ever been known to be by men who had served 
witli him in more quiet times. A great and ennobling 
faith was settling down in the breasts of our Punjabee 
chiefs. It had dawned upon them that it would be 
their work, not merely to save the Province, but to 
save tlie Empire. 

History will take the measure of men’s minds in 
accordance with the extent to which they looked 
upon this crisis, as a local or an imperial one, and 
directed their efforts to the suppression of the one or 
the other. Physically, it is known rarely to happen 
tliat men, who have a clear, steady sight to discern 
distinctly near objects, have that wide range of vision 
which enables them to comprehend wdiat is observable 
in the distance j and the faculty 'which, either on a 
large or a small scale, enables a man to grasp moral 
objects, both ^immediate and remote, is equally rare, 
ijrcneral Hewitt s small mind took in nothin a* hevond 


"was nothing that happened, or that might happen, in 
the Punjab over which he did not exercise the closest 
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US here to-day, we think a movable column should 
be assembled in the Punjab, and get between the 
stations that have gone wrong and those that have 
not, and put down further disaffection by force. It 
is obviously necessary to constitute such a column of 
reliable troops, and therefore it has been proposed to 
get the Guides and Her Majesty’s Twenty-seventh 
Regiment together without delay as a part of the 
scheme.” So Daly at once mustered his Guides, and 
before midnight they were at Nowshera. . He had 
not long laid himself down to rest, when he was 
awakened by an express from Cotton ordering the 
Guides to move upon Attock. At gun-fire they re- 
commenced their journey, and before noon, after a 
trying march, under a fierce sun, they reached their 
destination, scorched and dried, but full of spirit and 
ripe for action. “ The Punjab,” wrote the gallant 
leader of the Guides on that day, “is paying back' 
India all she cost her, by sending troops stout and 
firm to her aid.” 

From Attock, after securing the Fort, and holding 
it until the arrival of a detachment sent from Ivohat, 
Daly marched, t-wo hours after midnight, on the 
morning of the iGth, in the light of the rising moon, 
which soon was obscured by a blinding dust-storm. 
'When it cleared away, the air was fresh and pleasant, 
and the corps marched on, a distance of more than 
twenty miles, until, at eight o’clock, it bivouacked 
in a grove of peach and apricot trees, which enabled 
them to dispense with tents. At midnight, after a 
few hours of- early slumber, the trumpet-call was 
again heard, and they resumed their march, in the 
cool morning air, through a beautiful country skirted 
by a range of verdant hills ; and on the morning of 
; the 18th they were at RawubPindee. 


There was nothing needed to stimulate a man of 
Daly’s high enthusiasm, but it was refreshing and 
invigorating to be, even for a little while, in close 
and familiar intercouse with such men as Lawrence, 
Chamberlain, and Edwardes— and a fourth, Hugh 
James, then acting as Secretary to the Chief Com- 
missioner, who had a noble spirit and a high intelli- 
gence worthy of the confidence of his great master. 
There is nothing more delightful than this attrition 
of ardent natures. Great men become greater by 
such sympathetic contact. It was a source of infinite 
rejoicing to Daly to learn that the Guides, which 
might have done great service as a part of the 
Movable Column in the Punjab, were honoured by 
being the first regiment selected to move down to the 
relief of Delhi. “The Guides, I believe,” wrote Daly 
in his journal on the 18th of May, “ are to march 
'down and to show to the people Native troops willing 
and loyal. I shall rejoice at this, and march down 
with all my heart.” And so they marched down — 
with a great enthusiasm stirring their gallant leader, 
and through him, all who followed ; officers and men, 
moved by one common heroism of the best kind. 
“ I am making, and I mean to make,” wrote Daly on 
the 1st of June, “ the best march that has been heard 
of in the land !” And nobly he fulfilled his promise. 

At this time he had reached Loodhianah. In the 
early morning of the 4th the Guides wei*e at Um- 
ballah, and on the 6th they were at Kurnaul. There 
they found Mr. Le Bas and Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
who had escaped from Delhi, and were eager to 
punish some neighbouring villages, which were be- 
lieved to have harboured insurgents, and to be full of 
people bent upon the plunder of the Feringliecs. 
Eager as Daly was to push on to Delhi, and reluctant 
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to destroy wholesale, in retaliation for what might 
only be an oifence of the few, he for some time re- 
sisted the retributory eagerness of the civilians, but 
at length yielded to their wishes, and sent the Guides 
forward to the attack. The villagers fled in disma}’ ; 
some were killed on their retreat ; others were made 
prisoners ; and soon the blaze of their burning houses 
could be seen from many a distant mile. But the 
mercy of the Christian officer was shown towards the 
helpless and unoffending ; Daly saved the women and 
the children, and helped them to remove the little 
property they possessed. 

The delay was unfoi’tunate. The unwelcome duty 
thus forced upon the Guide Corps deprived it of the 
coveted honour of taking part in the first attack upon 
the Delhi mutineers. Had not the cmlians, in that 
great zeal for the desolation of villages, which dis'- 
tinguished many, perhaps too many of them, before” 
the year was at an end, arrested Daly’s onward march, 
he would have been present with his corps at the 
battle of Budlee-ka-serai. As it was, he inarched 
into camp a day too late.* The battle had been 
fought, but the corps, by the march alone, had covered 
itself with glory, and it was received on its arrival by 
the Delhi F'ield Force with ringing cheers. There 
were now two Native regiments in the British camp 
whom all men trusted — the Goorkahs under Reid, 
and the Punjabee Guide Corps under Daly. And 

^ “The morning after tlie battle time of the year, froiu near Pesha- 
the Guides entered camp under the wiir to BeihC a distance of five hnn- 
cotnmand of Captain Daly. The^y dred and eight.y milt^s in tweniy-two 
were already well known as one of days. Their stately lieight and miii- 
tiie finest regiments in India. They tary bearing made all who saw them 
were almost all of Afghan or Persian proud to have such aid. They came 
race, and consisted of three troops in as firm and light as if they had 
of eavali7, perliaps the best riders marched only a of 

in our pay, and six companies of in- Mo Slc^e of belhi, hy Om who Bermi 
faiitry armed with the rifie. They Mere* 
had marched in this, the hottest 
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soon it will be seen how gallantly they proved the 1857. 
■fidelity that was in them. Indeed, on the very day 
of their ari’ival, the Guides went out, fresh as if they 
had slept a long sleep, and loitei’ed through a cool 
morning, to give the Delhi mutineers a taste of their 
temper. The enemy '^vere not prepared, on the day 
after the battle, to risk another great engagement ; 
but, intent on not suffeiing us to rest, they sent out 
parties of Horse and Foot to attack our advanced 
position. The Guides went gallantly to the front. 

The sabres of their horsemen were crossed with those 
of the troopers of the Third Cavalry ; but not long 
could the rebels stand the onslaught. The failure of 
the attack would have been complete, if it had not 
cost us the life of one of our finest officers. Daly was 
unharmed, though struck by a spent shot, and his 
horse killed in the encounter; but his second in com- 
*inand, young Quintin Batt^-e, who had charged at 
the head of the Guides’ Cavalry, was carried mortally 
wounded from the field. The gallantry of his bear- 
ing throughout this fierce encounter had attracted 
the admiration of his chief; and Daly, whoii last ho 
saw his lieutenant in action, had cried out with the 
irrepressible enthusiasm Avith Avhich one brave man 
regards the braveiy of another, “ Gallant Battye ! 
well done, brave Battye !” and soon afteinvards a 
rebel came up within two yards of the English 
officer, and, after vainly endeavouaing to bayonet 
him, discharged his piece into Battye’s body. The 
deed Avas amply revenged. A Soubahdar of the Guido 
Corps cut the Sepoy down as he fired.* 

* SoubaMar Mortan Siiigli. This pauy, which he ooinniandeiL “The 
gallant soldier was a Goorkah, “ one men,” wrote Daly to John Lawrcaco, 
of those sent down by Sir Henry “ speak of him with tears and sobs.” 

Lawrence” to join the Guide Corps. He had two brothers also killed in 

He fell ill action, some days after* actioa. 
wards^ at the head of the li'rst com- 
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And as the young hero lay dying, in grievous 
pain, on that night which was to he his last, a ro- 
naembrance of the pleasant Ai'gos of his school da 3 's 
mingling with the pride of the soldier and the great 
love of country which sustained oui’ people, he said, 
with a smile on his handsome face, to the chaplain 
who was ministering to him, “Dulce et decorum est 
pro patri4 mori and so ended his brief and honour- 
able career.* 

^ See Chaplain’s ‘^Narrative of the Siege of Delhi.” 
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CHAPTER III 


GBSEE.4.L POIIOT OP SIE. JOirST lAWEENCE— THE RAISING OP LOCAL 
LEVIES— EVENTS AT PESIIAWUR — DISARMING OP THE NATIVE EEGI- 

MENTS— PENISnilENT OP DESBETEES — MUTINY OP THE PIPTY-PIPTH 

EXPEDITION TO HOTE-MUEDAN — MUTINY OP THE SIXTy-POUKIII— THE 
OUTBEBAIC AT JULLUNDIIUE 

Whilst Daly’s Guide Corps was making this May, 1S57 
splendid march, and the Punjab was contributing the 
, first-fruits of its accumulated strength to the succour Lawrence, 
of the English Army at Delhi, events were ripening 
in the frontier province, and John Lawrence and his 
associates were laying fast hold of the crisis -with a 
vigorous tenacity, as men knowing right well the 
sovereign importance of promptitude of action. The 
Chief Commissioner, in earnest council with Edwardes 
and Chamberlain, had clearly marked out the policy 
which was now to be pursued for the preservation of 
the Punjab. When intelligence of the events at the • 
capital, and especially of the disarming of the Native 
regiments at Meean-Meer, reached him, he had beezi 
at first somewhat startled by the boldness of the con- 
ception, and perhaps inclined to question the wisdom 
of the achievement. For John Lawrence, with all Ids 
immense energy and resolution, was a man cautious 
and circumspect, who never acted upon iraimlse,. If 
he thought at the beginning that this open moveuient 
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against tlie Sepoys on tlie part of the Sirkar— -this 
vehement declaration of Avant of confidence in men 
who had as yet, within his OAvn circle of administra- 
tion, done nothing disloyal — Avas hastily to proclaim 
a war that it Avas not desirable to precijiitate, there 
AA^as substantial reason for the doubt.® But he Aory 
soon felt full assurance that Avhat had been done had 
been done wisely and well. And from that time, 
sternly recognising the fact that the crisis had come, 
that there Avas nothing to be postponed, or coqueted 
Avith, or smoothed doAvn, he flung himself into the 
AAmrk before him, full-brained and strong-armed, and 
grappled Avith it as, perhaps, no other man could haA^e 
done. Then he, in his turn, startled others by the 
boldness of his conceptions. Xhere Arere men equally 
shreAA'd and courageous at Lahore, Avho learnt with 
alarm that the Chief Gommissioner Avas enlisting 
Sikhs and Afghans into the service of the State. But' 
this policy was based upon a sound estimate of the 
antagonism between the Pooibeah Sepoys from Hin- 
dostan aad the Punjabee races, AAdiether Sikhs or 
Mahomedans— a natural antagonism fostered and in- 
creased by the conduct of the former, f To replace 

^ See the foilo^vnn,^ extract from Line. The latter Imcl rendered tliem- 
a private letter addressed by Law- selves insufferable by assianin_<> airs 
rence ,to Edwardes, in whicli the of superiority, and regarding the 
position of affairs is most accurately former with disdain, as being them- 
stated in a few words : “ The mis- selves more warlike and better soi- 
forfcnne of the present state of affairs diers. We mar-cd (hcai ) Caubul, 
is this, — Each step we take for onr we mar-ed the Punjab/^ 'was the 
own security is a blow against tlie every-day boast of tlie Poorbeali 
regular ^ Sepoy. He feels this, and Sepoy to the Sikh, whom ho further 
on his side takes a further step, and stigmatised as a man of low caste, 
so we go on, until we disband or The bad feeling between the tw'o 
destroy them, or, they mutiny and races was stili further fostered hj 
kill their officers ” the cold shoulder usually turned by 

f On the parts of the Sikhs and thePoorbeahs to ilic Sikhs and Piin- 
Punjabees there iiappily existed a jabees, whom they could not opcrniy 
considerable degree of antipathy, if prevent enlisting into rcgiincnis of 
not downright enmity, towards the the Line. 

Sepoys of the; NatiTC Corps of the 
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these Hindostanees, among whom it every day became 
more apparent that mutiny was spreading like a 
pestilence, by the mixed races of the province and tbe 
frontier, might be to substitute a new danger for the 
old; but the one was certain, the other merely con- 
jectural. And there was good reason to believe that 
so long as we were capable of asserting our strength, 
the military classes of the Punjab would array them- 
selves on our side, if only for the sake of gain. Among 
the Sikhs, Delhi was both an offence and a tempta- 
tion. Old prophecies had foretold that the Imperial 
City of the Mogul would some day be given up to the 
plunder of the Khalsa. And it was not to be doubted 
that the destruction of the Hindostanee Army of the 
Company would tend, sooner or later, to assist them 
to recover the ascendancy they had lost. Sir John 
Lawrence saw this clearly enough ; but he had to 
•deal with an immediate necessity, and he had no need 
at such a time to take thought of the Future. So he 
asked the consent of the Governor- General to the 
raising of local levies, and this, sought and granted 
on a small scale, soon expaiaded into larger propor- 
tions, and Sir John Lawrence held in his hand an 
open commission to act according to his own judgment 
and discretion.* 

This policy met -with general favour among the 
chief political officers in the province, and there were 
few -who did not press for permission to recruit in 
their owm districts. But it was soon apparent that 
there was in some parts, especially on the frontier, 
overmuch of hesitation, resulting from want of con- 
fidence in our strength. Meanwhile other precau- 

* I ought not to omit to state out to excerpt these men from the 
thal., as many Sikhs had enlisted into Hindostanee corps, and form thcin 
the Sepoy regiments, an order went into separate, battafions.. 
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txonary measures were being pressed forward witli 
tliat promptitude and energy wliich always distin- 
guished such operations in the Punjab. The P olicc 
were strengthened. The utmost vigilance was enforced 
upon them. The ditferent passages of the Punjab 
Rivers- — the fords and ferries — were watched and 
guarded ; and every effort was to be made to inter- 
cept those emissaries of evil who, in the guise of 
wandering fakeers or other religious mendicants, were 
sowing the seeds of sedition broadcast over the 
country.* Then, again, great endeavours were made 
— and with wonderful success — to save the Govern- 
ment Treasure, the loss of which was not to be calcu- 
lated by the number of rupees to be struck off our 
cash-balances. It was emphatically the sinews of 
war to the enemy. Wherever it was held, under 
Native guards, at outlying stations, it was removed to 
places of security and stored under the protection of- 
European soldiers. And at the same time an order 
went forth — merciful in the end, but terrible in the 
hour of our need — ^to punish all offenders against the 
State with a deterring severity, which would strike a 
great fear into the hearts of the people. “ There was 
no room then for mercy,” it was said ; “ the public 
safety xvas a paramount consideration.” The ordinary 
processes of the law were set aside, and authority w'as 
given to any two civil officers to erect themselves into 
a special commission to try criminals, and to execute 
upon them, when needed, the sentence of death. At 
the same time, seeing that it was better to remove 

^ I have been told that the pic- As this opinion has been made public 
iure ill the first volume of this His- through an influential channel I maj 
tory, of the wandering emissaries of note that the statement in the tes:t 
sedition, who, in one disguise or is from Sir John Lawrence’s ofHcial 
another, traversed the country, was report, laid before rarliament. 
purely an efort of my imagination. 
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the means of offence than to punish its commission, 1857. 
he tried to clear the province of all that mass of May. 
disaffected non-military humanity from Hindostan,* 
which was either hanging on to the skirts of the 
Poorbeah Army, or had followed the Peringhees in 
the hour of success, moved by the great lust of gain 
to worship what they now reviled. And all these 
measures for the internal security of the province 
seemed to John Lawrence the more necessary, as he 
was straining every nerve to send down troops to 
Delhi, and thus was weakening his own defensive 
powers. For this reason, too, it seemed to him that 
we should act vigorous^, and at once, against our 
declared enemies, taking the initiative whenever op- 
portunity presented itself, and establishing a reputa- 
tion for that confidence in our own resources, the 
belief in which by our adversaries is always a tower 
t)f strength. And already events were hurrying on to 
this desired point. One great opportunity was close 
at hand, and others were pressing on tumultuously 
behind. 


On the 21st of May, Colonel Edwardes returned Events at 
to Peshawur.f Little sunshine'-greeted him there. 

His colleagues, Cotton and Nicholson, had no cheer- 
ful intelligence to offer him. A great cloud was over 

* The traitorous symptoms jaceat cities. Most of the lower class 
evinced and the intrigues set on of employes were discharged, and 
foot by the non-military Hindos- numbers of camp-followers deported 
tanees in the Punjab territories, ren- out of the province ,”— Jolm 
clered it necessary to remove large Lmvrence^s Offlokd Report. 
numbers of them. These people t The regular Hindostanee regi- 
werc employed to a considerable meuts at Peshawur consisted of the 
extent among the police and other Pifth Cavalry and the Twenty-first, 
subordinate civil establishments; Twenty-fourth, Twenty-seventh, and 
aud as camp-followers they swarmed Pifty-jfirst Infantry reg*iments* 
in every Cantonment, and in the ad- 
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the place. The Sepoy regiments had shown unmis- 
takable signs of that feverishness which presages 
revolt. Cotton had divided his Hindostance troops 
in such a manner as to render joint action more diffi- 
cult ; and he had placed Europeans, Avith guns, in 
their immediate vicinity, to be prepared for a sudden 
rising. From many parts of the country tidings of 
fresh, mutinies had come in, and there Avas a general 
belief that the Avhole Native Anny aa^s rotten to the 
core. Intercepted letters showed that the excite- 
ment AAms not confined to those Avhose names AVere 
Avritten on the muster-rolls of our regiments.* Nichol- 
son, Avho, with his Avonted energy, had been pushing 
forAvard the Avork of raising local levies, had found 
an uneasy feeling among the chiefs of the principal 
tribes, and a general unAvillingness to enlist into the 
service of a GoAmrnment which seemed to be in a 
state of decrepitude, if not of decay. “ Men remem-'" 
bered Caubul,” wrote EdAvardes at a later period. 
“Not one hundred could be found to join such a 
desperate cause.” It Avas clear, therefore, both to 
him and to Nicholson that it Avas necessary to SAveep 
aAvay the doubts and uncertainties Avhich Avei*e keep- 
ing up this dangerous state of unrest, and to assert, 
vigorously and undeniably, the power of the English 
on the frontier. 

On the night of the 21st, they had gone to rest 
in their clothes beneath the same roof, both assured 
that a few more hours AAmuld ripen their plans, Avhen 
an express arrked informing them that the companies 
of the Fifty-fifth had mutinied at NoAvshera, some 

^‘"Tlianesnr Bralimins and Patna selves. .... The whole disclosed 
Maliomedansj .Hindostance fanatics such a picture of fanatic zoai and 
in the Swat Yalley, and turbulent base treachery as made the very 
outlaws in Gitanah, were calling name of alWrbeah Sepoy suspccieli 
upon the Sepoys to declare them- and loathed.’ 
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twenty-four miles distant from Peshawur,. and that 
there was no reliance to be placed on the Tenth 
Regiment of Irregular Cavalry at the same place. 
The former regiment had been brigaded at Meerut 
and other stations with the Third Cavalry, and was 
regarded as a fugleman corps, whose every inove- 
ment would be strictly followed by the regiments in 
the Punjab. It needed not any long-sustained con- 
versation between Edwardes and Nicholson for both 
to arrive at the conclusion that the Native troops at 
Peshawur should be at once disarmed. So the Com- 
missioner and Deputy- Commissioner- of Peshavrur.. 
went straightway to the Quarters of the Brigadier, 
and woke him up in the dead of the night. Starting 
from his sleep, Cotton saw beside him his two political 
associates, and, wondering what had brought them 
to his bed-side, prepared himself to listen. lie was 
■^lot a man in any emergency to be flustered, and 
he soon took in with a cool brain the whole state of 
the case. It wmuld be necessary to send European 
troops from Peshawur to coerce the refractory regi- 
ment at Nowshera and Hote-Murdan, and the white 
troops at Cotton’s disposal, already weakened by 
the requirements of the Movable Column and by 
summer sickness, could little afford a further draft 
from them, whilst the Hindostanee regiments were in 
armed force in the Cantonment. Moreover, it was 
plain that the tribes on the Frontier wmre eagerly 
watching events, and that the excitement w'as every 
day increasing. But there were two aspects in which 
this might be regarded, for thus to strip the Frontier 
of a large part of its defenders — ^to reduce the avail- 
able force at the disposal of the British Government 
to a handful of Eui’opean troops— might be to en- 
courage the Afghans to stream, through the Khybur 
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]sr>7. Pass in an irresistible spasm of energy for the rc- 
I:iy 22. covery of Peshavvur. The risk of action ivas great ; 
the'l'isk of quiescence seemed also to be great. But to 
those three brave men, in midnight council assem- 
bled, it appeared that the bolder would be the bettor 
course ; and so it was resolved that they shoidd be 
■ the first to strike, and that four of the five Sepoy 
regiments should be disanned at break of day.‘^ Tlie 
responsibility of the blow would rest with Cotton. 
He did not hesitate to accept it. 
sarming of There was no time to be lost. So he at once sura- 
'iSts nioned the Commanding Officers of the Native regi- 
ments to his Quarters. Day bi'oke before they were 
assembled. There, in the presence of Edwardes and 
Nicholson, Cotton told them what he had determined 
to do, and ordered them to parade their regiments 
with all possible despatch. Then there arose a storm 
of remonstrance. Protesting their entire confidenccr 
in the fidelity of their men, these Sepoy Com- 
mandants clamoured vehemently against the threat- 
ened disgrace of their regiments ; and one declared 
his conviction that his corps would never submit to 
lay down its anns, but would rise against the order 
and resolutely attack the guns.f Cotton listened 


^ the Twenty. first Sepoy regi- Native Infantry corps to carry on 
ment was exempted from the opera- the duties of tlie station/* 
tion of the disarming order. It was f It was impossible not to sym- 
the senior regiment in the Canton- pathise with the soldierly feclmgs 
ment, and as such, according to of Colonel Harrington and Major 
military etiquette and usage, the Shakespeare; but when Coluliel 
other battalions looked to it for an Piumbe has implicit confidence in 
example. It had certainly not given Ihe Tweniy-seventh Native Infantry 
a signal for insurrection, and what- to he unsliaken by events in liin- 
ever may have been the feelings with dostan, and had nothing to recom- 
which it regarded the supremacy of mend but conciliation, whilst the 
the English, it had shown no active Colonel of the Eifiy-first, on the 
symptoms of disaffection.. It was other hand, predicted that his men 
thought advisable, therefore, to smre would attack the guns if called on 
it, the more especially as it was held to give up their muskets, hesitation 
to be indispensable to keep one 
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attentively to all that was said, but the discussion 
pi-oceeded after argument had been exhausted, and, 
after a while, Edwardes, thinking that time and words 
were being wasted, broke in with an emphatic sen- 
tence, to the effect “ that the matter rested entirely 
with Brigadier Cotton.” On this Cotton at once ex- 
claimed : “Then the trooj)S as originally detennined 
will be disarmed.” This silenced all further remon- 
strance. Not another word was said by way of 
argument. The regimental Commandants received 
their instructions and went forth to do the bidding 
of their chief. 

It has been stated that the Peshawur Force had 
been wisely cut in two, as a precautionary measure, 
by Brigadier Cotton. It was now arranged that 
Edwardes should accompany Cotton to the right 
vjing, whilst Nicholson went to the left with Colonel 
Calloway of the Seventieth Queen’s, who stood next 
in seniority.* With the former were Her Majesty’s 
Eighty -seventh Fusiliers, with the latter the Seven- 
tieth, both with detachments of Artillery to support 
them. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The 
Sepoy Commandants were parading their men, and 
the Queen’s Regiments were lying in wait to attack 
them on the first sign of resistance. The suddenness 
of the movement took the Sepoys aback ; they laid 
down their anns to the bidding of their own officers. 
And as the piles grew and grew, under the mournful 
process of humiliating surrender, a feeling of pro- 
found grief and shame took possession of their of- 
ficers, and it is recorded that some of them cast their 
own swords and spurs upon the heaps of abandoned 
musketry and sabres in token of the strength of their 

* Brigadier Cotion at tliis time force, whilst Colonel Calloway was 
commanded gouerallj the Irontier Brigadier commanding the station. 
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* Colonel ' Edwardes’s official re- then, and afterwards, was of a Idglslj 
port. As the muskets and sabres insubordinate character, and that 
of the once honoured corps were serious consequences to them would 
Imrried unceremoniously into carts, have ensued, had it been prudent 
it was said that here and there the to exliibit such a division in the 
spurs and swords of English officers European element in the eves of 
fell s^^mpathisingly upon the pile,” the Native troops and the "|‘)Cople 
General Cotton sav« that thn aam- 


1857. 
May 22. 


sympatliy with the Sepoys, and their detestation of 
the authority which had degraded them.* 

The arms surrendered, Brigadier Cotton addressed 
the regiments, praising them for the readiness with 
which they had obeyed orders ; and they went to 
their Lines. Thus was the work done well and 
thoroughly — and without the shedding of a drop of 
blood. The effect upon the minds of the people was 
magical. They believed that we were strong because 
we were daring. The old aphorism, that “ nothing 
succeeds like success,” was here triumphantly veri- 
fied. The tribes, who had held aloof whilst danger 
threatened us, and the issue was doubtful, now 
pressed forward eagerly to do homage to the auda- 
city of the English. Without another halt of doubt, 
or tremor of hesitation, they came forward with 
their offers of service. “As we rode down to the 
disarming,” said Herbert Edwardes, “ a very few 
chiefs and yeomen of the country attended us, and I 
remember, judging from their faces, that they came 
to see which way the tide would turn. As we rode 
back friends were as thick as summer flies, and levies 
began from that moment to come in.” Good reason, 
indeed, had Sir John Lawrence to write to the 
Peshawur Commissioner, with hearty commendation, 
saying : I look on the disarming of the four corps 
at Peshawur as a master-stroke — one which will do 
much good to keep the peace throughout the Punjab. 
Commandants of Corps are under a delusion, and 
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whilst in this state their opinions are of little value. 1857. 

. . . We are doing well in every district — Becher May. 

famously.”* 

But although the Native regiments ut Peshawur panistment 
had been disarmed, they had not been rendered 
altogether innocuous. Arms on that frontier, though 
for the most part of a ruder kind than our own, were 
abundant, and our disciplined Sepoys, fraternising 
■with the border tribes, might have returned to do us 
grievous injury. f It was, perhaps, too much to 
expect that the entire body of Sepoys would remain 
quietly in their Lines ; for if the active principle of 
rebellion were within them, they would be eager to 
cross the Frontier, and if they were under the pressure 
of a great panic, confused and bewildered by the 
blow which had fallen upon them, they would sui’ely 
believe that it was the design of the English to destroy 
“ghe soldiers whom they had disarmed. It was scarcely, 
therefore, to be hoped that at such a time there would 
be no desertions. But it was necessary at once to 
arrest these natural impulses to leave the Lines. J It 
was not a time for tenderness — ^for mercy — even for 
justice. A stern example was to be made of the first 
offenders. So the Police were put upon their track, 
and the tribes were encouraged to arrest the fugitives. 

Many were brought back, in the firm grip of their 
supposed friends and confederates — some of them 
after falling among thieves and being des2)oiled of all 
they possessed. 

Those were the early daj^s of our great trouble, and 
Regulation and Routine were still paramount amongst 
us. The technicalities of the Judge-Advocate had 

^ Major Jolm Eecher of the Eu- f MS. Correspondence, 
gineers, Beputy-Cominissioner of the $ The desertions were principally 

Hazureh Division of the Punjab. from the BftyJrst Regiment, 
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not been dispensed with, and tbe trial of these deserters, 
therefore, was conducted with all due ceremony and 
formality.* Colonel Galloway was President of the 
Court-Martial assembled by order of General Reed, 
and the first result was that the Soubahdar Major 
of the Fifty-first, found guilty of desertion, was 
sentenced to death ; wdiilst a Ilavildar and a Sepoy 
were condemned to short terms of imprisonment. 1 ho 
leniency of these latter sentences provoked Cotton and 
Edwardes; but the public execution of a high Native 
ofiicer might still have a good deterring eftect. So 
on the evening of the 28th of May, ■what was called, 
in the demi-official language of the time, “ an useful 
timber frame-work” was erected on the parade-ground, 
and a general parade was ordered for the following 
morning. “ The Soubahdar Major of the Fifty-first 
was hanged this morning,” wrote Edwardes to Nichol- 
son on the 29th, “ in presence of all the troops, whb 
behaved well. I occupied the I'oad in rear of Can- 
tonments with Horse and Foot levies, in ease the 
Fifty-first should refuse to attend the parade, as some 
people expected, in which case General Cotton would 
have put them to the bayonet.”! soon the “use- 
ful timber frame-work” thus called into requisition 
for the first time at Peshawur was put to larger uses, 
until the process of suspension became tedious, and 
convicted offenders were blown from the guns. 

In the meanwhile retribution was overtaking the 
Fifty-fifth Regiment at Murdan. “ An hour hence,” 
wrote Edwardes on the day after the disarming at 
Peshawur, “ a small force of three hundred European 
Infantry, about two hundred and fifty Cavalry (Native 

^ Tlie Jiidge-Advocate said that were revivified Into iixstitiitions of 
drum-head courts-martial wete ** ob- the present, 
solete.” It was not long before they f MS. Correspondence. 
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Irregulars), and eight guns, six of which are howitzers, 
will march from this Cantonment to the ferry at Do- 
bundee, and thence proceed to-morrow night in one 
long march to the Foi't of Murdan, for the purpose 
of disarming the Fifty-fifth Native Infantry, which is 
said to be in a state of mutiny.” The expedition was 
commanded by Colonel Chute of the Seventieth 
Queen’s,* and with it, as political oflSicer, went Colonel 
John Nicholson, ever eager to be in the thick of the 
action. It has been already related that the Fifty- 
fifth had been oi’dered to relieve the Guide Corps at 
Hote-Murdan. It had proceeded thither from Now- 
shera, leaving two companies at the old station under 
Captain Cameron. Thei-e the Queen’s Twenty-seventh 
(Enniskillens) had been stationed with Brougham’s 
battery ; but the former had been ordered to Rawul- 
Ji^indee, and the latter to Peshawur. And now, with 
the exception of a little handful of Europeans, who 
had been placed in charge of the sick and the women 
and children of the old European garrison, the place 
was left to the mercy of mutinous Native troops.f 
The situation was one of extreme danger. But it 
Was manfully confronted by Lieutenant Davies of the 
Enniskillens, who, having placed his helpless charge 
in a convenient barrack, drew up his little bod}^ of 
staunch Englishmen, fully accoutred and ready for 
action, and prepared to meet his assailants. These 
signs of resistance were too much for the mutineers. 
Having fired a few random shots from a distance, 
they made off towards the river, intending to cross 
by the bridge of boats, and to join their comrades in 

* Brigadier Cotton wished him- f It should be stated that there 
self togdinoonimaudjbutEdwardes was a detachment of the regiment 
persuaded him to remain atPesha- posted on the Attoek to guard fhe 
wur, where ills services were more ferry at Khyrabad, These men were 
needed, the first to mutiny, 

2i2 
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M'ay. 
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1857 . Hote-Murdan. But Taylor, of the Engineers, with 
May 22—24. giiaracteristic readiness of resource, broke the bridge, 
by drawing out the boats in mid-channel, and only a 
few men made the passage of the river and joined 
their head-quarters in the course of the night. T!ie 
rest returned to their Lines, and for awhile remained 
sullen and inactive. But a summons came to them 
to march to Murdan, and on the night of the 22nd 
they went thither peaceably under Cameron’s com- 
mand. • 

The)’’ went to swell the tide of treason. . There was 
no doubt of the treachery of the main body of the 
regiment, although with lip-loyalty it Avas still de- 
ceiving its ofScers, after the old fashion ; and its 
Colonel, Henry Spottiswoode, who is described as “ a 
devoted soldier, who lived for his regiment,” pro- 
tested that he had “ implicit confidence ” in his meil^ 
and implored Cotton not to act against them. So 
strong, indeed, was his trust, that even the warnings 
of some men of his own corps could not shake it. 
Twm hundred Sikhs had been enlisted into the regi- 
ment since it had been stationed in the Punjab, and 
these men now offered, if separated from the rest, to 
fight the whole of the Hindostanee Sepoys. Ihit 
Spottiswoode shook his head and declined the offer. 
He had faith in his children to the last. He wmuld 
“ stake his life on their staunchness and he did. 
On the night of the 24th, the advance of the force 
from Peshawur was suspected, if not known, by the 
Sepoys, and the Native officers went to the Colonel 
for an explanation. Spottiswoode knew the truth of 
the report but too well. He could answer nothing 
, of an assuring kind, and the deputies went unsatisfied 
from his presence. Then his heart sunk within him. 
It was all over. The mutual confidence on which he 
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had relied SO much -was gone for ever. He could not 1857. 
bear the thought of the future, so left alone in his 25. 
room he blew out his brains.* 

As day was breaking on the 25th, Chute’s column, 
having been strengthened by a body of Punjab In- 
fantry under Major Vaughan, came in sight of the 
Foi-t of Hote-Murdan. No sooner was their advance 
discerned from the walls than the Fifty-fifth I'ose in 
a body and rushed forth tumultuously, turning their 
faces towards the hills of Swat. Now that their 
Colonel was gone, they felt that there was no hope 
for them. So they went, taking with them their arms, 
their regimental colours, all the treasure they could 
seize, and all the ammunition that they ’ could carry 
with them. Chute sent on a detachment of all ai'ins 
of his little force, whilst he occupied the Fort with the 
remainder ;t but the mutineers had a long start, an^ 

■^he country was such that our guns could not bn 
brought within range of the fugitives. These things 
were in their favour. But there was one thing 

terribly against them. Nicholson was there. His Nicliolsou 

foot in the stirrup, his sword by his side, and a few 
trusty horsemen behind him, all his old martial 
instincts, of which civil employment had long denied 
the gratification, grew strong within him again, and 
he swept down upon the flying Sepoys with a grand 
swoop, which nothing could escape or resist. It was 
said afterwards that the tramp of his wai'-horse was 
heard miles off. “ Spottiswoode’s light-hearted boys,” 

^ Bee an interesting note in Mr. one hundred and twenty men, came 
Cave-Browiie’s book, vol i., p. 170, out of the Eort and joined Cliute*s 
Coionel Spoitiswoode liad served force. It was doubted wliethcr they 
cluetiy with the Twenty- first, and were more faithful than, the rest, 
had been only for a few months in Colonel Ildwardes. (Official Jeeport) 
cominand of the Pifty-fiftlu says that they were brought over by 

t It should be stated that the the threats and persuasions of their 
officers of the fiftv-fifth^ with about officers. 



* Colonel Chute to Brigadier 
Cotton, Mnrdan, May 3G. 

t “ There were some Irregulars, 
but they only pretended to act. Cap- 
tain Law, who eomiiiandcd a party 
of the Tenth Irregular Cavalry, got 
wounded in setting a vain example 
to his meiij one of whom treacher- 
ously fired into the Mflh Punjab 
Infantry. The Jifth, under Major 
Vaughan, followed as close as in- 
faiitry couU do, and showed an ad- 
mirable spirit throughout the day.” 
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1S57. liG wrote to Edwardes on the 24th, “ swear that they 
May 2 t— 26 . fighting. allons voir'' And a day or 

two later he wrote to the same beloved correspondent 
saying, “The Fifty-fifth fought dctermiiiately, as men, 
who have no chance of escape but by their own 
e-\ertions, always do.” But the pursuing party killed 
about a hundred and twenty of the mutineers, cap- 
tured about a hundred and fifty, with the regimental 
colours, and more than two hundred stands of arms.* 
The rest took refuge in the Loond-khoor hills. And 
many of those who fell on that day fell under 
Nicholson’s own strong ann. Of those under him, 
none fought so well as his own Mounted Police. The 
men of the Ii’regular Cavalry only “pretended to 
act.”t “ I did not get home till 7 p.m. yesterday,” 
he wrote to Edwardes on the 26th of May, “ having 
been just twenty hours in the saddle, and in the sum 
the whole day. So you may fancy I was dead beat,*^ 
and my horse too. He carried me over seventy 
miles.” 

If there had been any doubt before as to the man 
of men — the one, of all others, strong in action and 
swift in pursuit, by whom desperate work, such as 
Edwardes had spoken of in Calcutta, was to be 
done best, the question was now settled. All men 
saw in this the first of Nicholson’s great exploits in 


— Udicaries^s Report. Nlcliolson 
wrote that “the casualties iu the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry the other 
day were an excellent index of Uie 
state and value of tlic corps.’* — 
“These casualties were one European 
officer, wounded whilst trying 1o get 
his men to advance, one Sowar 
killed, not by the Eifiy-fifth, but by 
Vaughan’s men, irit.o whom he trea- 
cherously fired.” — MR. CorrespoM- 
ence. 
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the mutiny- war, the forerunner of man 5^ others of the 
same stamp. It was a fine thing at that time — 
nothing finer in the whole history of the War— to 
mark the enthusiasm with Avhich men, all earnest in 
the great work before them, rejoiced in the successes 
of their brethren, and sent forth, one to another, 
pleasant p^ans of encouragement. The chief officers 
of the Punjab were bound together not merely by 
the excitement of a common object; the bonds of a 
common affection were equally strong within them, 
and each was eager to express his admiration of the 
good deeds of another. There may have been good 
fellowship in other provinces, but in none was there 
such fellowship as this. Men of the stamp of Edwardes 
and Nicholson, Becher and Lake, James and M‘Pher- 
son — all having equal zeal for the public, but not all 
®njoying equal opportunities, or, perhaps, possessing 
“^equal powers, free from all jealousies, all rivalries — 
were strong in mutual admiration, and w^'ere as proud 
of the exploits of a comrade as of their own. This 
great raid of John Nicholson stirred the hearts of all 
men to their depth. Edwardes in letter after letter, 
in brief but emphatic sentences, had sent him those 
fine, frank, genial words of hearty commendation, 
which no man ever uttered more becomingly or more 
acceptably, and afterwards recorded officially that his 
friend “ with a handful of horsemen hurled himself 
like a thunderbolt on the route of a thousand muti- 
neers.” And John Becher, all a-glow witli admira- 
tion of the two Peshawur Commissioners, wrote to 
Edwardes, saying, “ I rejoice to see you thus riding 
on the whirlwind and controlling the storm, and glad 
amidst the thunder-clouds. Your letter sounds like 
a clarion-blast full of vigour and self-reliance ; and I 
am proud to sec you and Nicholson in this grand 
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storm, masters at your work ; right glad that Nichol- 
son did not leave. There was work for his war-horse, 
and he is in his element — the first who has struck a 
death-blow. And we may be proud of John Law- 
rence as a master-spirit in these times.”* 

A terrible example was now to be made of the 
mutineers of the Fifty-fifth. A hundred and twenty 
Sepoy prisoners were in the hands of the Britisli. 
They were all liable to the punishment of death. It 
was not to be doubted that the time had come when 
the severity of the hour would be the humanity of 
aU time. But these rebels, though taken fighting 
against their masters, and known to have had murder 
in their hearts, had not shed the blood of their ofii- 
cera, and there were some amongst them who in the 
tumult of the hour had been carried away by the mul- 
titude without any guilty intent. The voice of mercyj 
therefore, was lifted up. “ I must say a few words^ 
for some of the Fifty-fifth prisoners,” wrote Nicholson 
to Edwardes. “The officers of that regiment all 
concur in stating that the Sikhs were on their side to 
the last. I would, therefore, temper stern justice 
with mercy, and spare the Sikhs and young recruits. 
Blow away all the rest by all means, but spare boys 
scarcely out of their childhood, and men who were 
really loyal and respectful up to the moment when 
they allowed themselves to be carried away in a panic 
by the mass.” And Sir John Lawrence wrote also 
in the same strain to the Commissioner of Peshawur. 

“ In respect to the mutineers of the Fifty-fifth, they 

* Nicholson himself was very pursuit of the enemy; and ho re- 
anxious that too much credit should quested that it nu!?ht be explained 
not be given to._lum for this exploit, with equal publicity that Colonel 
It was stated in the public prints Chute comniiuidod the force, tmd 
that he 'had conunanded the expe- that he (N icholson) hud boon twenty 
ditionary force from Peshawur, and hours in the saddle, bat not all that 
that he had been twenty hours in time in pursuit. 
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were taken fighting against us, and so far deserve issy. 
little mercy. But, on full reflection, 1 would not put June, 
them all to death. I do not think that we should be 
justified in the eyes of the Almighty in doing so. A 
hundred and twenty men are a large number to put 
to death. Our cfiiject is to make an example to 
terrify others. I think this object would be effect- 
ually gained by destroying from a quarter to a third 
of them. I would select all those against whom any- 
thing bad can be shown — such as general bad cha> 
lacter, turbulence, prominence in disaffection or in 
the fight, disrespectful demeanour to their officers 
during the few days before the 26th, and the like. 

If these did not make up the required number, I 
would then add to them the oldest soldiers. x\ll these 
should be shot or blown away from guns, as may bo 
most expedient. The rest I would divide into batches : 

•^ome to be imprisoned ten years, some seven, some 
five, some three. I think that a sufficient example 
will then be made, and that these distinctions will do 
good, and not harm. The Sepoys will see that wo 
punish to deter, and not for vengeance. Public 
sjunpathy will not be on the side of the sufferers. 
Otherwise, they will fight desperately to the hist, as 
feeling certain that they must die.”* 

And in these opinions, equally politic and merciful, 
the military authorities concurred ; indeed, there was 
at one time some talk of suffering those men of the 
Fifty-fifth, who had not actually committed themselves, 
to retain their arms, and even of rewarding the best of 
them. But subsequent investigation proved that the 
Hindostanees who had not left the Fort oived tlieir 
immunity from actual crime rather to accident than 
to loyal design ; so they were discharged without pay, 

* MS. Corrospoudcttoe. 
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and sent beyond the Indus, whilst the Sikhs, who had 
naade gallant offer of service, were left with their 
arms in their hands, and drafted into other regiments. 

Then came the stern work of retribution. On the 
3rd of June, twelve deserters of the bitty -first had 
been hanged; and now on the 10th, the parade- 
ground of the Eighty-seventh Queen’s, on which the 
gallows had been permanently erected, witnessed 
another scene of execution still more ghastly in its 
aspect. The fugitives from Hote-Murdan had all 
been sentenced to death. A hundred and twenty 
criminals had been condemned to be blown away 
from our guns. But the recommendations of the 
Chief Commissioner had tempered the severity of the 
sentence, and only one-third of the number had 
been marked for execution. Forty prisoners were 
brought out manacled and miserable to that dreadful 
punishment-parade. The whole garrison of Peshawifb 
was drawn up, forming three aides of a square, to 
witness the consummation of the sentence. Tlie fourth 
side was formed b)'’ a deadly array of guns. Thou- 
sands of outsiders had poured in from the surround- 
ing country to be spectators of the tremendous cere- 
mony — all curious, many doubtful, some perhaps 
malignantly eager for an outbreak, to be followed by 
the coUapse of British ascendancy. The pieces of the 
Europeans were loaded. The officers, in addition to 
their regulation arms, had for the most part ready to 
their clutch what was now becoming an institution— 
the mpy-barreled revolver pistol. The issue was 
doubtful, and our people were prepared for the woi’st. 

Under a salute from one of the batteries, the 
Brigadier - General appeared on parade. Having 
ridden along the fronts of the great human square, 
he ordered the sentence to be read. And this done, 
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the grim ceremony commenced. The forty selected 
malefactors were executed at the mouth of the guns.* 
No man lifted a hand to save them. The Native 
troops on parade bore themselves with steadiness, as 
under a great awe, and when orders went forth for 
the Avhole to march past in review oi’der, armed and 
unarmed alike were obedient to the word of com- 
mand. To our newly-raised levies and to the curious 
on-lookers from the country, the whole spectacle was 
a marvel and a mystery. It was a wonderful display 
of moral force, and it made a deep and abiding im- 
pression. There was this great virtue in it, that how- 
ever unintelligible the process by which so great a 
result had been achieved, it was easy to understand 
the fact itself. The English had conquered, and were 
masters of the position. Perhaps some of the most 
s^igacious and astute of the spectators of that morn- 
ing’s work said to each other, or to themselves, as 
they turned their faces homeward, that the English 
had conquered because they were not afraid. The 
strength, indeed, imparted to our cause by the dis- 
arming-parade of the 24th of May had been mul- 
tiplied ten-fold by the punishment-parade of the 10th 
of J une. And it is hard to say how many lives — the 
lives of men of all races — were saved by the seeming 
severity of this early execution. 

Among the rude people of the border the audacity 
thus displayed by the English in the face of pressing 
danger excited boundless admiration. They had no 
longer any misgivings with respect to the superiority 

^ It is a significant fact that nei- the horror, shrunk from describing, 
tlier Sir Herbert Edwardes, in liis I may well abstain from dwelling on 
Official Pesliawmr Eeport, nor Sir in detail. There is no lack, how- 
Sydnoj Cotton in his published Nar- ever, of particulars, all gimstiy and 
ratiye, says one word about this some grotesque, in the cotemporary 
))unLshment-parade. And wliat these letters before mo. 
brave men, being eje-wit nesses of ' ’ 
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of a race that could do such great things, calmly and 
coolly, and with all the formality of an inspection- 
parade. The confidence in our power, wliicli the 
disbandment of the Native regiments had done so 
much to revive, now struck deep root in the soil. 
Free ofiers of allegiance continued to come in from 
the tribes. Feeling now that the English were 
masters of the situation, their avarice was kindled, 
and every man who had a matchlock or a tulwar, 
or, better still, a horse to bring to the muster, came 
forward with his tender of service to the British offi- 
cers at Peshawur. The difficulties and perplexities 
of the crisis could not obscure the humours of this 
strange recruiting. Herbert Edwardes, who was the 
life and soul of every movement at that time, has 
himself sketched its comic aspects with an almost 
Hogarthian fidelity of detail.* But this passed, 
whilst every week developed more strikingly ife 
serious results. For, as the month of June advanced, 
and news came that the English had not I'etaken 
Delhi, and across the border went from mouth to 
mouth the rumour of the fiery crescent, there was 
increasing danger that Mussulman fanaticism might 
prevail over all else, and that a religious war once 
proclaimed, it would be impossible to control the 
great tide of Mahomedanism that would pour itself 
down from the North. If in that hour the English 
, had been weak at Peshawur, they might have been 
overwhelmed. But much as those wild Moslems 
loved Mahomed, they loved money more, and when 
they saw that we were strong, they clung to us, as 
the wiser policy. 

The end of the Fifty-fifth may be narrated here. 

» See the Pesliawur Mutiny Re- wilt be found entire in the An- 
port, especially paragraph 66, which pendk. 
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Even more deplorable than the fate of these men, 
thns suddenly brought face to face with ignominious 
death, was the doom impending over their comrades, 
who'had escaped from Nicholson’s pursuing horsemen 
across the border into Swat. Thei'e they found the 
country rent by intestine feuds; almost, indeed, in 
the throes of a revolution. The temporal and spiritual 
chiefs-- the Padshah and the Akhoond — were at strife 
with one another. The mutineers took themselves 
and their arms to the former, but he had no money 
to pay them, and our sleek, well-fed Hindostanees 
soon discovered that they had committed a grievous 
blunder. In a little wdiile the body of their leader — 
the self-made shattered corpse of a white-bearded 
Soubahdar— was floating down the river under the 
walls of Nowshera, and his followers, disappointed 
and destitute, were turning their faces towards the 
■'icountry of the Rajah of Cashmere, sick of Mussulman 
fanaticism, and hoping to excite sympathy and obtain 
service under a Rajpoot government. These poor 
deluded Hindoos, who had abandoned pay, pension, 
peace, everything that was dear to them, under a 
blind besetting belief in the bigotry of their Christian 
masters, now found themselves breast-high in the 
bitter waters of Mahomedan persecution.* They had 
escaped the chimera of a greased cartridge to be de- 
spoiled of their sacred threads and circumcised. They 
had fled from a random rumour to confront a revolt- 
ing reality. And now they were fain to go skulking 
along the border, taking their gaunt bodies and 
tattered garments to any place of refuge open to them, 
seeking rest, but finding none ; for as they huddled 

^ Mr. Cave-Browue says tliat were sold for siaires« Eumour Isas 

many a sleek Brahmin was made a it that one fat old Boubaiular was 
compulsory Maliomedan, doomed to sold for four annas (sixpence),’^ 
serriic offices ill theirmiisjids ; others 


m? 
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along the Hazareli border, stumbling through rocky 
defiles, more inhospitable than their Mahomedan 
persecutors, John Beclier raised the friendly clans to 
hunt them out like vermin. Then their luiseiy was 
at its height. Hungry and naked and footsore, it 
was death to them to move, it was dtaitii to tliera to 
remain still. Another venerable Soid)ahdar set an 
example of suicide to his followci’s by shooting 1dm- 
Bclf, declaring that it was better to die at once than 
to perish sloAvly by starvation. Bcchcr himself has 
told with rare force of language how first one detach- 
ment then another was assisted by friendly Kohis- 
tanees and others, whose services he had most saga- 
ciously enlisted, until the Avhole Avere either destroj’ed 
or brought prisoners into our camp.* Then came 
the last scene of all, in Avhich the Gibbet and the 
Guns were the chief actors. On the very outskirts 
of civilisation, where only a few Englishmen wei% 
gathered together, the last of “ Spottiswoodo’s light- 
hearted fellows” paid the penalty of their folly 

^ See Major Beclier^s published lias also warned the Goojiirs and 
report-— Punjab Mutiny Papers, In people of the country to fhiy them 
a private letter to Ed wardes (July 1) oil. I have had several messengers 
he gives a graphic description of the wlio have seen them-. They are 
flight of the Sepoys and the raising mostly Hindoos. Looking hub' d 
of the border clans. ** After making as they do, the women and children 
a march,” he said,, “ in the direction throw stones at tiiem and cry, ‘ Out 
of Xhagan, they turned back and on yon, black Kadirs wiiiiontde- 
went by the more difficult road cency!* And they were shocked by 
through the Kohistan,^ along tlie the habits whicirthey wit.uesscd in 
Indus to Cbilass, and with faces to« the early nioniiug. The people of 
wards Ghiljet, or some other portion Piiekiee and Hazara have come forth 
of Cashmere, as to the promised like spirits at mj bidding. I have 
land of safety. One '“of their officers been deluged with clansmen, and our 
shot mmself at the prospect ; one or camp is very picturesque. ... I have 
two haye died already ; several are received satisfactory assurances from 
very liL They have no carriage and all our border chiefs. If the Syuds 
are rather hungry.,* . ... The road is of Khagan had not, like good men 
very difficmt even for men of the and true, manned their front, I 
country, ^hey have no shelter, and think the Sepoys would have tried 
i behave that very few escape ; an easier route; but then again 
besides which, the Maharajah Gholab they would have found men of Gho- 
Smgh has moved a regiment to his lab Singh’s ready at Mozuffierabad.” 
Ghdjet frontier, and sweai's he will MS. Correspondeme. 
polish oft every man he meets. He 
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or their crime. One party after another of the fugi- 1S57. 
fives was brought in, tried by a military court and 
sentenced to death; and they were hung up, or 
blown away, on some commanding ground, to be a 
warning and a terror to others. Brave and sullen 
they went to their doom, asking only to die like 
soldiers at the cannon’s mouth, not as dogs in the 
noose of the gibbet. Little less than two hundred 
men were executed at that time in the Hnzarch 
country. “ Thus, hunted down to the last like w'ild 
beasts, was consummated the miserable fate of the 
Fifty-fifth Regiment, and thus they afforded a salu- 
tary example to other mutinous regiments, by proving 
the far reach of our power, and that there was no 
refuge even beyond our border.”* If any had not 
been thus hunted out, their fate was perhaps worse 
t^an that of the executed malefactors, for they were 
fsbld into slavery, and compelled to apostatise for 
their lives. 


Elsewhere, hoAvever, were ominous symptoms upon 
the Frontier. Nicholson, since his gi’eat raid against 
the fugitives of the Fifty-fifth, had been still in the 
field, and he had frequently written to Edwardes that 
the Mussulman chiefs on the border were eagerly 
watching the progress of events, and encouraging the 
rebellion of our Native soldiery ; who, at the same 
time, had been making ovei'tures to them. There 
was, too, a notorious outlaw, named Ajoon Khan, 
who was believed to be intriguing with our troops at 
Abazye, a fortress on the banks of the Swat River, 
and Nicholson was eager to make a swoop upon him.f 

* Major Bcclier’s Report. See tbe following significant passage 

t TMs uneasy feeling on the in Mr. forayth‘s Mutiny ttoport : 
frontier had been of long standing. "Of the -causes wliich led to this 
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“ The game is becoming nicer and more complicated,” 
he had •written; on the 26 th of May from Murdan, 
“Ajoon Khan has come down to Prangar, and 
it is generally believed that he has done so at 
the instigation of onr troops there. This does not 
seem improbable. There is no doubt tliat for some 
time past emissaries (mostly Moollahs) from the 
Hills had been going backwards and forwards be- 
tween the Fifty-fifth Native Infantry here and 
certain parties in their own country.” Four days 
afterwards, he wrote from Omurzyc, saying: “We 
are just starting for Abazye. I will let you know 
this evening whether I recommend the disarming of 
the Sixty-fourth Native Infantry, I am strongly in- 
clined to believe that we should not merely disarm 
but disband that corps, and the Tenth Irregular 
Cavalr}’-. There is no doubt that they have both 
been in communication with the Akhoond of Swat. 
... If the disarming of both or either corps be de- 
termined upon, we .can do it very well from here, 
•without troubling the Peshawur troops. I believe 
we did not pitch into the Fifty-fifth one day too soon. 
That corps and the Sixty-fourth were all planning 
to go over to the Akhoond together. I have got a 
man who taunted my police on the line of march 
with siding with infidels in a religious war. May 
I hang him ?” 

rebellioa it is not for me to speak, theysupposed that Hyderabad would 
but I cannot refrain from recording follow, there would soon be no 
oiie fact, which was not without sig- stronghold of Islam left in Hindos- 
mfioaime. In August, 1856, a letter tan, and unless some effort were 
from the Akhoond of Swat, addressed made the cause of true believers 
to Futteh Khan, of Pindee Gheb, would be lost. In the event of the 
was brought to me at Rawul-Pindee. Maliomedaiis of Oude entering on 
Among much Other news, the writer any plan, they wished to know what 
stated that the Mahomedans of Luck- aid they might expect from the Dost, 
now had wraten to Host Maiiomed, The sagacious reply to this observa- 
, informing him that Oude had been tion was stated by the writer to be, 
i»ea by the .British, and that as ‘ What will be remains to be seen,” 
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On tlie following day Nicholson wrote from Abazye, 
saying: “We ai’rived hei'e all right yesterday, and 
found the Sixty-fourth looking very villainous, but of 
course perfectly quiet. They have been talking very 
disloyally both to the Ghilzyes” (men of the Khelat-i- 
Ghilzye Regiment) “ and people of the country, 
and the former have ceased to associate with them. 
The latter have been rather hoping for a row, in the 
midst of which they may escape paying revenue.” 
What he saw was quite enough to convince him that 
it would be well to do the work at once. Approval 
had come from Cotton, from Edwardes, and from 
Lawrence. So a detachment of Europeans, -with some 
Punjabee details and some guns of Brougham’s bat- 
tery, the whole under that officer, -were sent to dis- 
arm the companies at Shubkudder, and afterwards 
those at Michnee, wdiilst the force at Abazye -was 
neing dealt with by other components of Gliute’s 
column. The teeth of the Sixty -fourth w’-ere dra,w'n 
without difficulty. But the annihilation of the Tenth 
Irregular Cavalry was reserved for another day. 
Nicholson recommended that no action should be 
taken against the Irregulars until tidings of the fall 
of Delhi should have reached the Punjab. lie little 
thought how remote was this event at the beginniusf 
of J une ; that long months were yet to wear away 
in unsuccessful efforts to accomplish the great object 
for which the Punjab was pouring out so much of 
its military strength. And others were of the same 
sanguine temper all over the Province — ^fortunately, 
for this faith, strong though delusive, sustained them, 
and they worked with better heart and greater vigour 
for holding fast to the lie. 

Thei'e was now no further service for Chute’s 
column to perform; So it marched back to Peshawar, 
m. II. 2k ■ ' 
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and Nicholson rode on in advance of it, to resume Itis 
political duties. On tlie 10th of June, Edwardes 
welcomed his friend and fellow-workman with warm 
congratulations on his success. “Nicliolson came in 
from Abazye this morning,” lie wrote to Sir John 
Lawrence, “looking rather the worse for exposure; 
and we have been going over the batta question, &c., 
with the General, and have decided to say nothing 
about it till Delhi falls, and then to disarm the 
Tenth Irregular Cavalry, and exempt from the abo- 
lition of batta the Twenty-first Native Infantry, the 
Khelat-i-Ghilzye Regiment, and the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Irregular Cavalry, if they keep quiet.” 
And in the same letter he wrote to the Chief Com- 
missioner, saying, “ What a terrible job is the going 
off of those three regiments from Jullundhur and 
Phillour towards Delhi!” It was a source of sore 
distress and dire aggravation to Eelwardes and Nichol- 
son that, whilst they had been doing so much for 
the defence of the province and the maintenance of 
the honour of the nation, others were throwing 
away every chance that came in their way, and by 
their weakness and indecision suffering the enemy to 
escape. 


IS57. 
June 10. 


For in other parts of the province thei’e was not 
always that glorious audacity which secui’es success 
by never doubting its attainment. In the first week 
of June, the. Sepoy regiments at Jullundhur, whom, 
as we have already seen. Brigadier Johnstone had not 
disarmed, in May, were swelling with sedition and 
ripe for revolt. Major Edward Lake, ■who, in early 
youth, had shared with Herbert Ed'^vardca the dis- 
tinction of striking the first blow at the Mooltanee 
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insurgents of ’49, was Commissioner of the Jullundhur 

r TT . Tit ■ 


division. He had been absent on circuit when the 
events occurred which have been detailed in a 
previous chapter,* but before the end of the month 
he had returned to Head-Quarters, had closely ob- 
served the temper of the Sepoys, and had been con- 
vinced that they were only waiting an opportunity to 
break into open rebellion. He strongly counseiled, 
therefore, the disarming of the regiments. But there 
was no Cotton at Jullundhur. The Sepoy com- 
mandants shook their heads after their wonted 
fashion ; and the Brigadier, tossed hither and thither 
l>y wild conflicts of doubt, at last subsided into 
inaction. Events Tvere left to develope themselves, 
and they did so with all possible advantage to the mu- 
tineers. On the night of the 7th of June, tJie Native 
bUttahons— two regiments of Foot and one of Horse 
—inaugurated a general rising by setting fire to the 
house of the Colonel of the Queen’s regiment. In a 
little while the Lines were all astir with the sio-hts 
and sounds of open mutiny ; and the oflacers were 
making their Avay to the parade-grounds, wdiilst 
women and children, in wild excitement, were hurry 
mg to the appointed place of refuge. It is not easy 
to_ describe the uproar and confusion which made the 
midnight hideous, nor to explain the reason why, in 
t le presence of an European regiment and a troop of 
iuropean Artillery, the insurgents were allowed to 
run not in unrestrained revolt. The incidents of the 
rising ^ ere of the common tj^e. They were not dis- 
tinguished by any peculiar atrocities. It seems that 
mere was a general understanding among the Sepoys 
mat on a given day tliey should set their faces towards 
iJelhi. As a body, they did not. lust for the blood of 

' -2,.k2 
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tlieir officers ; but in the exciteuient of the moment, 
murderous blows were dealt. Adjutant Ihigshawe, 
of the Thirty-sixth Regiment— a gallant officer and a 
good man — was mortally woiinded whilst endeavour- 
ing to rally a party of his Sepoys. The death-blow 
did not come from one of his own men, but trom a 
trooper wffio “rode up and shot him.” Other 'officers 
were wounded in the confusion of the hour ; houses 
were burnt, and property was destroyed. But there 
were instances of fidelity and attachment on the part 
of the Sepoys ; men came forward staunchly and 
devotedly to save the lives of their officers. And 
altogether there were the usual contradictions and 
anomalies, which, more or less’ all over the country, 
seemed to indicate the general half-heartedness of the 
Sepoy revolt. 

It was obviously the intention of the J ullundhi r 
Brigade to pick up the long- wavering regiment at 
Phillour, and then for the whole to march on to 
Delhi.* A trooper of the Cavalry galloped forward 
in advance of the rebel force to give the Third the 
earliest tidings of their approach. The conduct of 
the last-named corps appears to be inscrutable, ex- 
cept upon the hypothesis of a long-cherished design, 
atid that patient, sturdy resistance of all immediate 

I find tlie following in the Pun- out by known facts and eircuin- 
Jab Mutiny Papers. It seems to stances. It was, strictly, that ali the 
leave little doubt with respect to the troops in the Julluiider Doab had 
foregone design; “These mtentions agreed to rise simulianrously ; a de- 
were by chance divulged by a tacliment from Jullunder was to go 
wounded Havildar of the Tnird over to Hoosliiarpore, to fetch away 
’ Isfatiye Infantry to an officer, who the Thirty-third Native Infantry, 
found him concealed at Homayoon’s failing which the Tiiiriy-tliird were 
tomb, after the capture of Delhi, to remain (and they did so) ; tlieu 
This information was given without their arrival at Phillbur was to be the 
any attenlpt at palliation or reserve, signal for the Third to join, when all 
.... It was.^ from; the lips of a man were to proceed to Bcllii, facing the 
who knew his end: was near, and river as best they could / oj 
conveyed tiie impression of truth to Mr. lUchit$. 
ts heather; it is, moreover, borne 
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temptations, which seems in many instances to have 
distinguished the behaviour of men waiting for an 
appointed day and a given signal. The Third, that 
might have done us such grievous injury when the 
siege-train was in its grasp, now that the time had 
come, cast in its lot with the Jullundhur mutineers, 
and swept on towards the city of the King. It is 
one of the worst disgraces of the war that these 
Jullundhur regiments were ever suffered to reach 
Phillour. There was no lack of men eager to pursue 
the mutineers ; but the one word from the one respon- 
sible authority was not spoken until all orders might 
as well have been given to the winds. The mutineers 
had done their work and marched out of cantonments 
by one o’clock in the morning, and not until seven 
was the word given for the advance of the pursuing 
column. The extreme consideration of llrigadier 
■Johnstone for his European troops was such that he 
waited until the fierce June sun had risen — waited 
until the commissariat was not ready- — waited until 
the enemy had escaped.'*’ The pursuers marched out 
and marched back again, never having seen the 
enemy at all. 

The history of the so-called pursuit appears to 
be this. In the course of the day, there being a 
vague impression that Phillour might be in danger, 
Olpherts, with two of his guns, canying a small party 

* I give this on the authority of equipment for guns, Iiorses, c%e., and 
Brigadier Johnstone, who himseif these, after the utmost despaick of 
says : The pursuit of the mutineers officers, as ready and xealous as men 
commenced before seven o’clock of could be, were found impossible to 
the morning following the night of be completed at an earlier Innir. The 
the outbreak. It could not have complaint of one writer I under- 
been undertaken earlier. The direc- stand is, that ilic haste of departure 
tion taken by the rebeks was not in pursuit was so that llie In- 
a-^ccriainediilUialf-past three o’clock, fantry had to mareii witiiout rations 
Preparations liad to be made in ob- and other eomfortH, which is 
laimug carriage for the infancy, pro* ■ ZJmre C7irmM(.\ 

viiling raiimis, perfecting tlio ' / ' ; v, , ’ ■ 


and 
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of tlie Eiglith Queen’s on theii’ cari'iagcs, and accom- 
panied by tbe Second Punjab Cavalry, pushed on to 
that place, where they found that the officers of the 
Third had escaped into the Fort, and that the Sepoys 
were crossing the river at a ferry some four miles 
distant. After a while, the main body of the troops 
from Jullundhur came up, and then the question 
arose as to whether anything could be done. Those 
who would fain have clone something, did not know 
what to do, and those who knew what sliould be 
done,, were not minded to do it. No one from Jul- 
lundhur knew the way from Phillour to the Sutlej, 
and the Phillour officers, shut up in the Fort, sent 
out no one to guide them. So the result was that 
no one did anything, and the pui’suing column 
bivouacked bravely for the night. It is understood 
that the highest military authoiities were convinced 
that Brigadier Johnstone had done his duty nobly — 
but History and the Horse Guai'ds are often at issue. 

Such, however, are the alternations of. light and 
shadow in this narrative, that the narrator has never 
to tany long without an example of that activity of 
British manliness which saved the ICmpire in this 
great convulsion, 'Whilst the Jullundhur Brigadier 
was thus earning the approbation of the higliest 
military authorities, two junior civilians, acting only 
on their own impulses, were doing their best to cut 
off the march of the mutineers. One of these was a 
young gentleman named Thornton, who had been one 
of the first to enter the service by the open door of 
general competition, and who seemed to be bent on 
proving that the reproach levelled at the new order of 
civilians — that they were men of books, not men of 
action----waS imfounded and . unjust. He had ridden 
over from lioodhianah to Phillour to pay the regi- 
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ment there, had learnt that the troops had risen, and 
had pushed on with all haste to the river-hank and 
cut away the bridge of boats. Hurrying then back 
to Loodhianah, he found that Mr. Ricketts, the 
Deputy-Gommissioner, had received by telegraph in- 
formation of the rising at Jullundhur, and was already 
inaking such preparations as he could for the. security 
of that important post. Lying on the great high road 
from the Punjab to Hindostan, it was to be assumed 
that the mutineers would sweep through it, carrying 
destruction with them, on their route to the appointed 
ffoal of Delhi. Little was it that Ricketts could have 
done in any case, but that little was made less by the 
fact that the news of the Jullundhur rising reached 
the Sepoys at Loodhianah almost as soon as it had 
reached himself, and they were not less prompt in 
action. Those Sepoys were a detachment of the Third 
. from Phillour. They were waiting for the signal 
and I'eady to strike. Their first movement was to 
seize the Fort and the Treasury. There wei'e no 
European troops, so this was easily acconpdislied. 
The situation was one of infinite peril. The mutineers 
from Jullundhur and Phillour might be expected at 
any hour. But the Sutlej was still between them, 
and if Ricketts could guard the passages of the ilver 
only for a little space, the pursuing column might 
come \ipon the fugitives before they had crosse<l. 
Fortunately, the Fourth (Rotliney’s) Sikh Picgiment 
had reached Loodhianah that morning after a long 
and weary march. Three companies, under Lieu- 
tenant Williams, were now told off for service, and 
the Rajah of Nabha was called upon for a Contingent. 
The .chief sent detachments of Horse and Ifoot, with 
two six-pounder guns, and with those Ricketts went 
out to dispute the ptissage of the river.' , , 
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The first thing was to ascertain the exact position 
of the enemy. So Ricketts, crossing the river in a 
ferry-boat, walked along the opposite bank to Phillonr, 
and there learnt that the insurgents, having been 
baulked by Thornton’s destruction of the bridge, had 
made for a Ghaut, some four miles higher up, at a 
narrow bend of the stream, and were preparing for 
the passage of the Sutlej.* Possessed of tliis irapoi’tant 
information, the gallant civilian recrossed the river, 
rejoined the detachment, and, in concert with Lieu- 
tenant Williams, made his arrangements to check 
the advance of the mutinous regiments. Had J ohn- 
stone, -with the Europeans, been in pursuit of the 
mutineers, the enemy would have been between two 
fires, and the bulk of them would have been destroyed. 
But the Brigadier made no sign; and so Ricketts 
and Williams had all the work and all the glory tq 
themselves. It was ten o’clock at night ’when they 
came within sight of the Sepoy regiments. The road 
was bad, the sand deep, the ditches numerous. Their 
guides had misled and deserted them, and much good 
time had been lost. The main body of the enemy, 
some sixteen hundred in number,f had already crossed, 
and our little handful of Sikh troops no'sv came sud- 
denly upon them. Ricketts, who improvised himself 
into a Commandant of Artillery, took charge of the 
guns, and Williams directed the movements of the 
Cavalry and ■ Infantry. The guns were at once 
unlimbered, but the horses of one of them took 
fright and fled, carrying the six-pounder with them. 

* “At the Lussam Perry, fow bers, took possession of tlie other 
mues above Phillour, the advanced side also.”— J/#-. Baneg’s BqMiH. 
gnard of the mutineers maaa«ed to f “The grcalcr part of throe 
seize a boat it hat was on the Julluii' x’cginierj.l$ of lufaul ry and one Togi*” 
ahur side, and erossinit over in num* rncm of Cavalr,y, but wit bout guns.’' 
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The other gun, a nine-pounder, was well served, and I85f. 
before the enemy knew that we were upon them, it 
delivered a round of grape with good effect, whilst at 
the same time Williams’s Sikhs poured in two destruc- 
tive volleys. The mutineers returned the fire, and 
then the Nabha troops turned their backs upon the 
scene and fled like a flock of sheep. For some time 
the unequal contest was nobly maintained. Round 
after round from the one gun was poured in so rapidly 
and so steadily, that practised ears in Johnstone’s 
camp, on the other side of the river, thought that 
they discerned the utterances of twm or three field- 
pieces ; whilst at the same time the Sikhs, spreading 
themselves out so as not to be outflanked by superior 
numbers, poured in volley after volley with destruc- 
tive effect. But gallant as were these efforts, they 
pould not last. During well-nigh twm hours they 
kept back the surging multitude of the enemy ; but 
then the gun ammunition was expended. The cax*- 
tridges of the Sikhs had been nearly fired away ; 

Williams had fallen, shot through the lungs ; and the 
midnight moon revealed, with dangerous distinctness, 
the position of our little band. There was nothing, 
therefore, left for Ricketts but to draw off his force 
and return to the British Cantonment. 

Then the mutinous regiments, no longer obstructed Rising at 
or opposed, swept on to Loodhianah. About an hour Loodluaiiali. 
before noon, on the 9th of June, they entered the 
city. The company in the Fort fraternised with 
them. The turbulent classes rose at once, scenting a 
rich harvest of rapine, and for a little while disorder 
and destruction were rampant in the place. There 
were some peculiar elements in the population of 
Loodhianah from which danger was ever likely to : 
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flasli out in seasons of gcnerai excitement.* Large 
numbers of aliens were there. Foremost amongst 
these wei’e the Caubul refugees — the miserable in- 
capables of the Suddozye Family, with their swarms 
of dissolute retainers — all eating the bread of llritish 
compassion, but hating the hand that fed them. 
Then there was the great colony of CashmcT'e shawl- 
weavers, who, sheltered and protected as they never 
could have been elsewhere, followed their peace- 
ful calling unmolested, and held their gains in the 
most perfect security. Both of these classes now 
rose against us with a vehemence proportioned to the 
benefits they had received. The Caubulees were 
“ conspicuous in the outrages and plunder committed 
in the city;” and the Cashmerees were among the 
foremost in “ plurideidng the Government stores, in 
pillaging the premises of the American Mission, ii| 
burning the churches and buildings, in destroying * 
the printing presses, and in ])ointing out the resi- 
dences of Government officials, or known well-wishei’s 
of Government, as objects of vengeance for tlic muti- 
nous troops.” Besides these, there •were large num- 
bers of Mahomedan Goojurs, who had been wrought 
up to a high state of fanaticism by the preachings of 
an energetic Moulavee, and who were eager to declare 
a jehad f against us. Ail these pei*sons now welcomed 
the mutineers, and aided them in the wox-k of spolia- 
tion. The prisonei’s in the gaol were released. What- 
soever belonged to Government — ^rvhatsoever belonged 
to Englishmen — ^was destroyed, if it could not be 
carried off; the quiet, traffing communities were 

* “It filled with a dissolute, without regular troops to restrain, a 
lawiess, mixed population of Gaubal district traversed by roads iu every 
peiBioners, Casnmeresbawl-workers, direction * . , a river which for 
GoojurSj, Bowroabs, and other pre- months in the year is a lucro ixot*' 
datbry races. There Is a fort with- work of fordabb crocks.'* 

,, out. to 'guard it, a city f Holy war ♦ 
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compelled to contribute to tbe wants of tbe muti- 1857. 
neers in money or in kind; grain and flour were 
canned off from the bunniahs’ shops ; and, wherever 
a horse or a mule could be found, the rebel hand 
was laid instantly upon it. It Avas too much to ex- 
pect that these traders, how much soever the}^ may 
haA’e benefited by British rule and profited by the 
maintenance of order, should take any active steps to 
aid the authorities in such a crisis. The bankers 
secreted their money-bags, and the merchants locked . 

up their wares, and every man did what lie thought 
best for himself in the face of the general confusion. 

And what Avas Johnstone doing all this time ? Escape of the 
Johnstone Avas playing out AAuth admirable effect an- 
other act of the great tragedy of “ Too Late.” The 
Europeans had heard the tiring of the preceding 
night, and had Avaited eagerly for the order to move, ' 

’ but no order came. Three hours after Ricketts’s one 1 

gun had been silenced by Avant of ammunition, Henry ! 

Olpherts, Avith his splendid troop of Horse Artillery, ' 

and a party of the Eighth Foot, Avas sutfered to go f; 

through the ceremony of taking command of tlie 
“advance” of the force that Avas to march to the 
rescue of Loodhianah and to the extermination of 
the Jullundhur mutineers. But no sooner Avere they 
ready to move than fresh misgivings assailed the j 

mind of the Brigadier. It would not be “safe” to 
send forAA’-ard such a force without adequate supports. 

In vain Ricketts sent expresses to Johnstone’s Camp, 
urging him to send forAvard the Horse Artillery to 
his aid; but the day wore on, the succours never 
came, and the enemy rioted unchecked in Lood- 
hianah until nightfall.* Then the insurgent regi- 

* .In the mean time no troops advance, and they might have caused 
arrived in pursuit. I sent twice,. . them (tlie mutineers) immenseioss; 
begging tiio Horse Artillery might but they could not be trusted to the 
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ments made a forced marcli towards Delhi, a.nd when 
at last our Europeans made their appearance at 
Loodhianah, pursuit was hopeless. The lullirndhur 
msurgents had escaped. 

The evil, which had been tlms dune or sutFered by 
our inertness, was small in comparison with the 
danger which had been escaped. It was the true 
policy of the enemy, at that time, to occu})}' Lood- 
hianah. With the Fort in their possession — guns 
mounted and manned, the Government treasure in 
their hands, and the bulk of the population on their 
side — they might, for a while at least, have succe.ss- 
fully defied us. To the British cause, the loss of this 
important city, lying on the great high road from the 
Punjab to Delhi, would, indeed, have been a heavy 
blow. It would have affected disastrously, perhaps 
ruinously, the future operations of the war, by defeiv 
I'ing indefinitely the capture of Delhi. But instead of 
this, the mutinous regiments merely carried them- 
selves off, by the least frecpiented routes, to tlie Great 
Head-Quarters of Rebclliou, there to swell the already 
swollen number's of .the garrison, vdthout increasing 
its actual strength.* 

Fouriii Sikhs or the small detach- ximde a most untoward diversion for 
ment of Punjab Cavalry, and had to our small force before Dcihi ; hut 
wait for the JEuropean Infantry ; and their ammunition was exjiended ; in 
so this second great opportunity to their InuTy in leaving Jullundhur 
desiroy these mutineers was lost, they had carried of blank for balhnl 
and as they had four miles* start of ammiu^ition, and so they had to 
the European Infantry, of course hurry on by forced marches, avoid- 
pursuit was hopeless that evening.” ing any possibility of collision wifli 
— MichetUu ^ ^ our troops.”— J/A liiekeits's RejUfri, 

* ‘*1 imagine their plan was tom- The writer admits tliat this is for 
poranly _to hold the rort and City the most part conjecture, but he 
of Loodhianah, where they could thinks timt it is borne out by tlic 
command the ^ Grand Trunk Eoad fact that, if their ammunition h,ad not 
from the JPunjab to Delhi, whence failed them, the mutineers had the 
they could have spread disorganisa- game in their own hands. I have 
tmn throughout Ois-S^ have had no opportunity of inveSligating 

shaken the Sikh States, and by cut- the hypothesis that the Juliundiair 
Jittg. supplies and placing troops regiments supidied, th<unscivcs with 

^ re?|uption to attack them, have, .blank cartridges by mistake. 
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It was now necessary to make a sevei’e example of 
all who had been guilty of aiding and "abetting the 
inutinous Sepoys, or who had taken advantage of the 
confusion which they had ci-eated. It w’’as easy to 
bring the guilt home to the ofFendei's, for plundered 
property w^as found in their possession ; and now 
that English authority had reasserted itself in all 
its strength, witnesses flocked in from all sides, eager 
to give damnatory evidence against their fellow- 
citizens. More than twenty Cashmerees and others 
were promptly tried, and as promptly executed. 
The telegraphic wires brought from higher official 
quarters the necessary confirmation of the sentence 
of death, and on the evening of their trial the pri- 
soners were hanged. Others detected in seditious 
■correspondence shared the same fate. “ It was by 
such measures as these,” wrote the Commissioner of 
•• the Cis-Sutlej States, “ that the peace "was preserved ; 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would have 
been fatal, for rebellion would have spread in the 
province, and many valuable lives would have been 
lost in recovering our authority. So long as order 
%vas maintained here, our communications with the 
Punjab on the one hand, and the Delhi force on the 
other, were kept unimpaired ; as it w'^as, with daily 
convoj’-s of treasure, ammunition, stores, and men 
passing down the road, I am happy to say that not a 
single accident occurred.” 

The next step was to disarm the people of Lood- 
hianah. Taking advantage of the presence of Coke’s 
regiment, which afterwards made good its march to 
Delhi, Ricketts disarmed the toAvn of Loodhianah. 
And in other parts of the Cis-Sutlej States the same 
process was canied on with the zeal, . vigour, and 
success that distinguished all the efforts Of the officers 
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of the Punjabee Commission. Put, doubtless, as 
on former occasions, of wliich I have spokt-n, there 
were many concealments, even in our own t(u-ritories ; 
and, moreover, the contiguity of the I’rotccted Native 
States afforded opportunities of evading tlu? st'arch, 
to which the people on the l)order eagerly rcsorti'd, 
Mr. Barnes called upon the chiefs to adopt similar 
measures, and they formally complied ; but he said 
that they were slow to mov'e and suspicious of our 
intentions.* There was, in truth, a general feeling of 
mistrust,- and it was presently ascertained that the 
people were not only concealing arms, but making 
large purchases of saltpetre and sulphur, and other 
components of gunpowder, for use in a day of danger. 
It was all in accordance with their genius and their 
temper, and it could excite no surprise in any reason- 
able mind. But it was necessary to grapple Avith, 
these evils ; so proclamation Avas made, rendei-ing the 
can-ying of arms a misdemeanoi’, and restrictions 
upon the sale and export of all kinds of ammunition 
and their components, f 

Whilst preventive and precautionaiy measures of 
this kind were being pushed forAvard throughout the 
Punjab, there Avere unceasing efforts all along the 
great road to Delhi to furnish the means of transport- 
ing stores for the service of Barnard’s army. In this 
most essential work civil and military officers Avorked 
manfully together j and although there AA'ere many 
difficulties to be overcome, the great thorouglifare 

* Mr. Barnes’s Cis-Sutlej Report, llie trial and punislimeiii of tmiJi- 
f At tlus time commumcation be- neers and heinous crinniials, or for 
tween Calcutta and the Punjab was disarming the population, or c!\cck~ 
very slow and^ irregular^ and tidings ing the impoiiaiion of inilit ary stores, 
of the legislative enactments passed we only anticipated the acts almost 
m Calcutta had not yet reached the simultancousiy passed at Calcutta hv 
frontier Province. But Mr. Barnes, the wisdom ot tk liCgisiatiTe Couii- 
writing at a later period, observed, 

That in the measures adopted for 
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was soon alive with eai’ts and carriages and beasts of 1887 . 
burden conveying downwards all that was most 
needed by the Army, and especially those vast supplies 
of ordnance ammunition which were required to 
make an impression on the walls of the city which 
we were besieging.* It is hai’d to say what might 
not have befallen us if, at this time, the road had not 
been kept open ; but the loyalty of the great chiefs 
of the Protected Sikh States, and the energy and 
sagacity of Barnes and Ricketts, secured our commu- 
nications, and never was the Delhi Field Force in 
any danger of the interception of its supplies.f 


Thus was the Punjab aiding in many ways the 
great work of the recovery of Delhi and the suppres- 
sion of the revolt. It was sending down material, 
and it was sending down masses of men. Ror was 
this all that it could do. The Punjab had become 
the Kursery of Heroes. And it was from the Punjab 
that now was to be drawn that wealth of individual 
enei’gy upon which the destinies of nations so greatly 

^ To tlie activity of Captain peace in these districts, and to vrliose 
Eriggs, who organised a military influence with the independent chiefs 
transport train, and worked it with I^am mainly indebted for the valuable 
admirable success, we are mainly in- aid of the Puteeala and Jliecnd Con- 
debted for these good results. But tingents, by means of which our 
we are a little too prone to forget communication with our rear has 
such services as these, or, perhaps, been kept open, and the safe escort 
we undervalue the importance of of numerous convoys of stores and 
feeding an army and loading its ammunition to the camp has been 
guns. _ effected; and liis most energetic 

f These services were afterwards assistant, Mr, G.H. Picketts, the De- 
becomingly acknowledged by Gene- puty-Commissioner of Loodhiaaah, 
ral Wilson, who wrote to Sir John of whose unflagging exertions in 
Lawrence, saying : I beg to bring procuring carriage, aiding the move- 
specially to your notice the very im- ments of troops, and forwarding sup- 
portaiit services rendered by the Uom- plies, and of his hearty co-opera- 
missioner of the Gis-Sutlej States, tion with the magazine olfleer in 
Mr. G. C. Barnes, to whose good the despatch of ammunition, I am 
government, under yourself, may be deeply sensible, and cannot speak 
partly attributed the preservation of too highly ” 
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depend. Death, had made its gaps in the Delhi 
Amy. The death of Gleneral Anson sent General 
Reed down to the Head-Quarters of the Army .os 
Senior Officer in the Ih-esideuey, and, tln-refore, Pro- 
visional Commander-in-Chief. Who tlien was to com- 
mand the Frontier Force? For sonu; little time there 
was a terror in the Peshawar (''ouucil lest Drigadier 
Johnstone, who had smoothed the way for the safe 
conduct of his Native troops to Dellii, should bo 
appointed to the command of the division. It could 
not be permitted whilst Sydney Cotton was there. 
Little by little regulation was giving wa.y to the 
exigencies of a great crisis; and when news came 
that the Adjutant-General of the Army had been 
killed in the battle of Budleo-ka-serai, there was a 
demand for the services of Neville Chamberlain as 
the fittest man in the country to be Gliicf of the 
Staff of the besieging Force. So Nicholson was, 
“instinctively selected to take command of the Pun- 
jab Movable Column, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General,”* whilst Chatnherlain proceeded downwarxls 
to join the Head-Quarters ‘of the Army. What 
Barnard and his troops were doing it is now my 
duty to narrate. 

^ These words are ia Colonel berlain and John NichoLsonj in the 
Edwardes’s OEoiai .Beport. The prime of their live-% wilh ali their 
miter addst “How c^ommon sense iacuities of doini^aiui emhiriag, have 
revenges itself on defective systems, attaiued the rank of MrigadicrJ'iene- 
when real digger assails a state! ral? Why should we keep down in 
Had there been no struggle for life peace the men who must be put up 
or death, when would Neville Cham- m War 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


GENEUAL BAEKAUD’S POSITION— IMrOBTA^TCE OP THE CAPTITPE OP DELHI — 

DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS — QUESTION OP AN IMMEDIATE ASSAULT — 

COUNCILS OE WAR — ABANDONMENT OP THE NIGHT ATTACK — ^VAITING 
POE EEINPORCEMENTS — ENGAGEMENTS VITII THE ENEMY — THE CEN- 
TENARY OP PLASSEY — ARRIVAL OP NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND BAIRD 
SMITH— DEATH OP GENERAL BARNARD. 

The Dellii Field Force bavins planted its Head- 1857. 
Quarters on tlie old site of the British Cantonments 
-on the “Ridge,” was now spreading itself out over Delhi, 
the ground which it had conquered, in the manner 
best adapted to both offensive and defensive opei’a- 
tions. Seldom .has a finer position been occupied 
by a British Anny; seldom has a more magnificent 
panorama turned for a ivhile the soldier’s thoughts 
from the stern realities of the battle. It was difficult 
not to admire the beauty of the scene even amidst 
the discomforts of the camp and the labours of the 
first encamping. The great city, with its stately 
mosques and minarets, lay grandly at our feet, one 
side resting upon the Jumna, and others forming a 
mighty mass of red walls standing out threateningly 
towards the position which we had occupied. And 
scattered all about beneath us were picturesque 
suburbs, and stately houses, walled gardens and 
verdant groves refreshing to the eye ; whilst the blue 
waters of the .flowing Jumna glittered in the light of 
VOL. II. ' 2 . 1 , 
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the broad sun. It was not an hour for philosophical 
speculation or for the indulgence of any roinanlic 
sentiments concerning the decay of empires and ihe 
revolutions of dynasties ; else was there much food 
for thought in the strange circumstances whicli IukI 
brought a British Army to besiege a city wlu(;h, t>n!3' 
a month before, had been regarded as securely our 
own as London or Liverpool, and to coufend against 
a Sovereign who, within the same brief space ol' time, 
had been held in contempt as a harmless puppet. 
There was no room in the minds of our military 
chiefs for such thoughts as these. They cojitemplatcnl 
the position on which they had encamped our Army 
with the keen eyes of practical soldiers, and looked 
around them from their commanding position upon 
the ground that was to be the scene of their future 
operations.^,. And this was the result of the survey. 

Intersecting the old Cantonment towards the left- 
centre, and tlxen following its front towards tlie right, 
was a road which joined the Grand Trunk from 
Kurnaul, beyond the extremity of the Ridgi.;, and h‘d 
do-wn, through a mass of subui’ban gardens and 
ancient edifices, to the Caubul Gate of Delhi. Two 
other roads, also leading from Kurnaul, diverged 
through the Cantonment to different gates of the 
city. And scarcely less important to us than the 
roads were the canals which were cut throujih the 
country in the neighbourhood of our camp. lu the 
rear of our encampment was a branch canal, known 
as the Nujufgurh Jheel Aqueduct, which carried the 
waters emptied into this lake to the stream of the 
Jumna. To the right rear of our position this great 
drain was intersected by the Western Jumna Canal, 
which passing through a bold excavation of the solid 
rock, flowed through the great suburbs of Delhi, autl 
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entering the city by a culvert under the walls, tra- 
versed the length of its main street and emptied 
itself into the river near the walls of the Imperial 
Palace. And it was a source of especial rejoicing to 
the Bi'itish chiefs, firstly, that our position was open 
to the rear, and that there were good roads leading- 
down to it, from which we could keep up a constant 
communication with the Punjab, now become our 
base of operations ; and, secondly, that there w-as an 
abundant supply of water in the Nujufgurh Canal. 
It v/as the driest season of the year, and in common 
course the canal would have been empty. But the 
excessive rains of 1856 had so flooded and extended 
the area of the lake, that it had not ceased even in 
the month of June to emit an unfailing supply of 
pure good water to fill the aqueduct in the rear of 
our position* — water in which not only our people 
•could freely bathe, but which they could drink with 
safety and with pleasure ; and it is hard to say how- 
much the salubrity of the camp was maintained by 
this providential dispensation. Nor was it merely 
in a sanitary point of view that this flow of water 
was so advantageous to the English, for in its mill- 


^ See remarks of Colonel Baird during the whole period of the siege. 
Smith on this subject (XJnlmished It is scarcely possible to over-cstin'/aie 
Memoir) : By one of liiose re- the value of such a provision both to 

markable coincidences of whicli so the health and comfort of tiie troops^ 
many occurred to favour the English for without it tlie river, two miles 
cause as to suggest the idea of a distant, or the wells in Cantonment, 
special Providence in them, the rains all brackish and bad, must have been 
of the year preceding the mutiny had the sole sources of water supply for 
been unpreccflented in magnitude, man and beast. Sanitary arrauge- 
and the whole basin had been gorged ments were facilitated, good drainage 
with w^ater, the area covered exceed- secured, abundant means of ablution 
ing a hundred square miles. . and healthy aquatic exercises were 
From the enormous accumulation of provided, and the Jheei Canal was 
water in the Jheei during 1S56, this not merely a good defensible line for 
canal, ordinarily dr^ during the hot military opex'ations, but a precious 
season, was lllied with a deep, rapid addition to the comfort and salubrity 
stream of pure and wholesome water of the camp.” 
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1857. tary aspects it was equally favourable to defensive 
June, ptirposes. And so there were comfort a:id encourage- 
ment in the contemplation of our position. 

The Ridge. And a nearer inspection of the Ridge, though there 
wei’e some countervailing circumstances to detract 
from the general satisfaction, had an assuring effect 
upon the British Leader and the Staff by whom he 
■was surrounded. It had been, in part at least, the 
site of the old Delhi Cantonment. The left of this 
rocky chain I’ested upon the Jumna some three or 
four miles above Delhi, -whilst the right extremity 
approached the Caubul Gate of the city at a dis- 
tance of about a thousand yards. “Formed of a 
• hard, compact, semi-crystalline quartz rock, disposed 
in layers, and presenting occasional natural cliffs on 
the city side,”* it extended along a line of rather 
more than two miles, at an elevation of from fifty to 
sixty feet above the general elevation of the city.f « 
The natural soR -was so hostile to cultivation that the 
general aspect of the Ridge was bare and rugged; 
and the same gritt}?’, friable qualities of the earth 
rendered it especially ill-adapted to defensive pur- 
poses, for where no cohesive properties existed the 
construction of earth-works was almost impossible. 
On the left and centre of the Ridge, obliquely to the 
front of attack, ^the tents of the English ivero pitched 
a little to the rear of the ruins of their old houses, 
which effectually concealed us from the besieged. 
The extreme left of the Ridge was so far retired from 
the main position of the enemy as to be in little 
danger from his assaults, but our post on the ex- 

- t ^ * MS. Memoir by Colonel Baird exceed eighty or ninety feet.” In 

Simtli. , _ anotlier memorandum he says that 

f Baird Smiili says m tbe Memoir the average command may be taken 

quoted above that its utmost height for practical purposes at about forty 
above the level of the city does not feet/' 
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treme right ‘‘invited attack from the moment of 1S57. 
occupation to the close of the operations.”* June. 

This position on the extreme right was surmounted Hindoo Kao’s 
by a somewhat extensive building of comparatively 
modern construction, known as Hindoo Rao’s House. 

The former owner of this edifice was a Mahratta 
nobleman, who is said to have been nearly connected 
with the family of Scindiah. Political necessities 
had compelled his residence at a distance from 
Gwalior, and he had settled himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, where he had earned a good 
reputation among all classes of the community. Of 
a robust manhood and a genial temperament, he was 
noted for his hospitality .f The house had been built 
and fitted up much after the fashion of an Anglo- 
Indian mansion of the better class. But on his death 
it had been left without an occupant, and on the 
ai’rival of Barnard’s force it was found empty and 
deserted. It was a roomy and convenient edifice, 
with good approaches both from the Cantonment and 
the City ; and, apart from the excellence of the situa- 
tion, which strongly recommended it as an ad%’anced 
post, it atForded good shelter and accommodation for 
a considerable body of troops. 

Between the two extreme points of the Ridge were TheUla^'-siaff 
other important posts, destined to occupy conspicuous 
places in the history of the coming siege. Near the 
point at which the middle road of the three crossed 
the Ridge, Tvas the Flagstaff To-wer, of which men- 
tion has before been made; for thence was it that 
our people, on the fatal 11th of May, huddled to- 
gether for transient safety, had looked forth despair- 

* Baird Smith, gentleman, of frank, bluff manners, 

f “The old man was a well-known and genial f emperament.” — 
member of the local society — a keen Smiiki Uxfi/miei 3Iemoir, , . 

sportsman, a liberal and hospitable ' , , ' 
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1857. ingly toAvards the city, from which the signal for 

3une. massacre was to come.* A double-storied, circular 

building, it had a fine command of obseiwation, com- 
prehending the country lying between the Ridge 
the walls of the city, and was sufficiently strong to 
afford good shelter to troops. Further on to the 
right — about midway between the Flagstaff and 
The Mosque. Hindoo Rao’s house — was a ruined mosque “ of the 
old Pathan type,” which had also good walls of 
masonry, and was well suited for an outpost, as it 
afforded both shelter and accommodation to our 
men; and still fmther along the Ridge road, at a 
distance of some two hundred yards from our posi- 
tion on the extreme right, -was an ancient Observa- 
rae Obsem- tory,t of somewhat irregular structure, ill-lighted 
and ill- ventilated, but still a serviceable building, as 
it afforded good support to the advanced position on 
our right, which "was so long to bear the brunt of the' 
affray. At these four points, Sir Henry Barnard, 
after the battle of Budlee-ka-Serai, established strong 
picquets, each supported by guns. 

The country around Delhi, which the roads and 
canal-cuttings above described intersected after pass- 
ing the Ridge, was a varied mass of ruined and 
habitable houses, walled gardens, green woodlands, 
cultivated rice fields, and unhealthy swamps. Be- 
yond Hindoo Rao’s house to the rear was the beauti- 
ful suburb of Subzee-mundee (or the Green Market), 
lying along the Grand Trunk Road — a. cluster of good 
houses and walled gardens, which afforded shelter to 
the enemy, and were, indeed, the very key of our 
position. And beyond this the plain was “covei-ed with 

^ book iv., chap. iii. It is f Built by the Rajpoot Astro- 
stated that a cart4oad of dead bodies nomer, liajak Jeit SijigA. 
was found m it, supposed to be the 
bodies of officers of the 
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dense gardens and thick groves, houses, and walled 
enclosures bordering upon the gi’eat canal,” Beyond 
Subzee-mundee, on this line of the Grand Trunk Road, 
stretching towards the Oaubul Gate of the city, were 
the villages of Kishen-gunj, Trevelyan-gunj, Pahari- 
poor, and Tallewarree. These villages were amongst 
the worst of the local evils opposed to us, for they 
were near enough to the walls of the city to cover 
the enemy as they emerged from their stronghold, 
and afforded them a sheltered approach as they ad- 
vanced towards our position on the Ridge ; whilst 
they were too far off from our posts to admit of our 
occupying them in force.* Looking out from the 
Ridge towards the centre and left of our encampment, 
the space before the city appeared to be less crowded. 
There were a few somewhat imposing buildings irre- 
gularly scattered about this . expanse of country, 
’among which that known as Metcalfe House was one 
of the most conspicuous. It stood on the banks of 
the river, in the midst of an extensive park, and was 
almost buried in thick foliage. Some substantial out- 
buildings in the park, with a mound of some altitude 
in their rear, seemed to recommend themselves as 
serviceable outposts for future occupation. Between 
the Metcalfe House and the city was an old sum- 
mer-palace of the Delhi Emperors, known as the 
Koosya Bagh. It -was then little more than one of 
the many memorials of the fonner grandeur of the 
Mogul sovereigns with which the new capital was 
surrounded ; but the lofty gateways, the shaded 
cloisters and arcades, and the spacious court-yards, of 
Avhich it was composed, showed, even in their decay. 


# «« They were all strong positions, and commanding site on tbe slope of 
and Kishen-gunj pre-eminentlj so, the right iank of -the Gorge/^, — 
from its niassiye masonry enclosures . ^ Bmrd BmUL 
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tliat it had once been a place of no common arcbitec- 
tnral beauty.® More remote from the rivei-, and 
almost in a line witb the Cashmere Gate of the city, 
was Ludlow Castle— a modern mansion of some im- 
portance, which had been the home of the late Com- 
missioner, Simon Fraser, slaughtered in the Delhi 
Palace.f It w^as erected on the crest of a ridge 
sloping down towards the city walls, with the dry 
bed of a drainage canal at its base. And on the lino 
of the Jumna, betAveen the Koosya Bagh and the 
Avater-gate of the city, Avas a spacious modern build- 
ing of the English olficial type, but surrounded by 
trees and shrubs, looking out from the AvindoAvs of 
which it almost seemed that the city walls were over- 
hanging the place, t These Avere the most noticeable 
edifices, Avhich attracted the attention of our people 
on the Eidge, as posts, which in the coming opera- 
tions might be turned to account, AAdiilst in the inter- " 
vening spaces it was seen that thei-e AA’-ere gardens 
and groA’-es, sometimes intersected by deep ravines. 
These fine breadths of luxuriant foliage, seen from 
the higher ground, Avere pleasant to the eye of the 
English soldier; but it was too probable that they 
would prove to be as favourable to the operations 
of the enemy as damaging to our OA'ra.§ 

^ '^Its interibr was in ruins, but clock-towers, something] ike aErencb 
sufficient indications of its design chateau of the last century.^’ 
and structure remained to show' it to J Baird Smit h, 
bawe been one of the rich examples § ‘‘They offered innumerable ia- 
of florid architecture of the later eilities for occupation by armed men 
Moguls, of which Delhi possesses so of any degree of discipline, and in 
many beautiful illustrations ; and truth so- incompatible were its fea- 
the broad space, with its walls, was ttires generally witii the action in 
oyergrowm with orange-trees, and mass cf disciplined troops that the 
limes, and rose-bushes, and other many combats of which it was the 
shrubs, all growing in the wildest scene were rather trials of skill bc- 
luxuriatice,” — Baird XJnpih* tween small bodies or imllviduals 

Ikhed Memoir, than operations by mass/’ — EArd 

t Mr. Bussell, in his “ DiaiT in Bmith. “The luxuriant foliage, 
india,” speaks of Ludlow Oastle as though picturesque as a landscape- 
fa flue mansion, with turrets and effect, concealed to a damaging ex. 
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And over these tracts of country the British Com- 1857. 
naander now looked at the great city itself, and snr- 
veyed the character of its defences. The circuit of 
its walls extended to some seven miles, two of which 
were covered by the side which ran parallel to the 
river, and were completely defended by it. The rest , 
formed an irregular figure, partly facing obliquely 
the line of our position on the Ridge, and partly 
turned towards the country on the left. These land- 
ward Avails, about tAventy-four feet in height, consisted 
of a series of curtains of red masonry, terminating 
in small bastions, each capable of holding from nine 
to tAvelve guns. Around them ran a dry ditch, some 
tAA'enty-five feet in breadth and somewhat less than 
tAventy feet in depth, the counterscarp being an 
earthen slope of very easy descent, “ much AA’-ater- 
and-AA'eather Avorn.” There Avas something that might 
> be called a glacis, but to the eye of a skilled engineer 
it Avas scarcely Avorthy of the name.* The entrances 
to the city through these substantial Avails of masonry 
were numerous. A series of so-called gates — for the 
most part in the near neighbourhood of the several 


tent tlie moTement of our enemies, 
who, creeping oufc of tlie Cashmere 
or Lahore Gatos, w'ould, under cover 
of trees and wails and houses, reach 
miperccived almost the foot of our 
pobitiori on the Ridge. It was thus 
that our engineers found it necessary 
to iop away branches and cut down 
trees and bushes, marring the beauty 
of the scene, but adding to our se- 
curity.’^ — MS. MeMOi'auduM hy an 
Officer of Artillery, 

* ^ Baird Smith. The most recent 
writer on the subject of the material 
aspects of Delhi, quoting a pro- 
fessional description of the fortihea- 
tions, says, ‘"The ‘original round 
louvers formed into angular bastions/ 
the ‘crenelated curtains/ and the 
fine glacis covering three-fourths or 


more of the height of the wall, 
are the additioi'.s and improve- 
ments of English engineers of 
the present century .” — BkolonmdJi 
Ckmider — Tracels of a Hindoo. I 
rely, liowever, on Baird Smith’s au- 
thority more coniidently than on 
any other. [Since this was written 
I 'have read in 3tlajor Norman’s 
“Narrative” that there was before 
Delhi “an admirable glacis covering 
the wall for a full third of its height.” 
As this is a high authority I think it 
right to quote Baird Smith’s words : 
“The glacis scarcely merits the 
name, as it is but a short slope, 
seventy or eighty feet in breadth, 
springing from the crest of the coun- 
terscarp, and provided with no spe- 
cial means of obstruction.”] 
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bastions — ^wereto be seen at irreEjnlar intervals aloTu 


Tlie Palace. 


the walls. They were abutments of heavy masonry, 
but not without some architectural pretensions, com- 
prising handsome arched gateways, which were siu'- 
mounted by towers, forming stations or look-out j)osts 
for the city guards. These gates -Nvere ten in number 
— one was on the river side of the city ; another 
led down to the Bridge of Boats from the extreme 
corner of the King’s Palace ; and the rest were 
on the landward sides. The gates, known as the 
Cashmere Gate, the Moree Gate, and the Caubul 
Gate, were those most easily assailable from our 
position on the Ridge. Indeed, it was only on one 
side of the great walled city that the English Com- 
mander, looking down from his newly-erected camp, 
could hope to make an early impression. To invest 
so extensive a place with so small a force was an ab- 
solute impossibility. It was as much as we could do 
to invest this front — about one-seventli of the entire 
enceinte — Cleaving all the rest to the free egress and 
ingress of the enemy. 

The Palace, or, as it was sometimes called, the Fort 
of Delhi, Avas situated about the centre of the river- 
front of the city, one side almost overhanging the 
Avaters of the Jumna. The artist pronounced it to 
be “ a noble mass of building of truly beautiful de- 
sign, A-ast magnitude, and exquisite detail but to 
the eye of the scientific soldier it appeared to be 
capable of only very feeble resistance to the ap- 
pliances of modern warfare. Its defences consisted 
chiefly of high Avails and deep ditches, Avith “ most 
imperfect arrangements for flanking or even direct 
fire.”t And on the north-east side, partly resting on 

* These gates were kaowa re. neers had entered on the 11 th of 
meotively as the Baj^haut and the May. 

Calcutta dates, 'Bs them the muti- f Baird Smith. 
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tlie main stream of the Jumna, was the ancientPathan 1S57. 
Fort of Selimghur, separated from the Palace by a nar- 
row stream of the river, which was crossed by a bridge 
of masonry. It was, for defensive purposes, an im- 
portant out-work, which, manned with heavy guns, 
might play along the river-side as far as the Metcalfe 
House, and enfilade the approaches to the city in 
that direction. Such were the principal mateidal 
objects which presented themselves to Barnard and 
his Staff, when their telescopes on that June morning 
swept the country which lay between the River and 
the Ridge, And as they estimated the worth of all 
these several posts for offensive or defensive purposes, 
they endeavoured to calculate also the numerical 
strength of the enemywithin the walls. But there 
was little more than dim conjecture to guide them. 

It was assumed that the bulk of the Meerut and 
•> Delhi troops — five regiments of Infantry, one regi- 
ment of Cavalry, and a company of Native Artillery 
— were now within the walls of the city. And it was 
not less certain that the Sappers and Miners from 
Meerut, the head-quartere of the Aligurh Regiment, 
the bulk of the regiments from Ferozepore, large de- 
tachments of Native Infantry from Muttra, and Irre- 
gulars from Hansi, Hissar, and Sirsa, had s'wollen 
the stream of insurrection wfithin the circuit of Delhi. 

To these might be added the King’s Guards, and, 
probably, large numbers of Native soldiers of all 
branches absent from their regiments on furlough, 
according to custom at that season of the year. And 
these trained soldiers, it was known, had at their 
command immense supplies of ordnance, arms, am- 
munition, and equipments, wanting none of the ma- 
terials of warfare for a much larger force.l To the 
General, who had served at Sebastopol, it appeared 
that the strength of Delhi thus; garrisoned had been 
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greatly underrated by tliose who believed that it was 
to be disposed of in a day.* 

And against this great walled city tlius garrisoned 
what had Barnard brought ? Collective^ it may be 
said that he had three thousand European soldiers 
and twenty-two field guns. This European force 
consisted of-— 

Her Majesty s Ninth Lancers. Two squadrons of 
the Carabineers. Six companies of Her Majesty’s 
Sixtieth Rifles. Her Majesty’s Seventy-fifth Foot 
The First Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers. Six com- 
panies of Second Bengal (Company’s) Fusiliers, 
Sixteen Horse ArtiUeiy guns, manned by Europeans, 
^ix Horse Battery guns, also Europeans : with the 
Siege-train, the details of which have been ab*eadv 
given. ^ 

Besides these there were two other bodies of re- 
liable troops, as good as Europeans — the Goorkah - 
battalimi under Reid, and the Punjab Guide Corns 
under Daly. There were also a hundred and fifty 
men of the old regiment of Sappers and Miners, that 
had mutinied at Meerut, and who were still believed 
to be staunch. In Barnard’s camp, also, were a regi- 
ment; of Irregular Native Cavalry (the Ninth), and°a, 
portion of another (the Fourth), but the fidelity of 
both was doubtful, 


iFune 9, ' 
General ; 
Hard at I 


^ Were were many then in all parts of India, ospo- 
cially among the more eager-minded civilians, who 


* I have endeavoured in this de- 
scription of Delhi to represent 
merely the appearances of the great 
city and the environs as thev pre- 
sented themselves to Generai Bar- 
. md and his Staff at the time of their 
fet eneampi^on the Bidge. Other 
details will, from time to time, be 
; V:: o'S^iraflte 'proeeeds; 


•T.have consulted a variety of antlio- 
rities. but I ani priucipaliy indebted 
to Colonel Baird bmith’s unfinished 

Memoir of the Siege of Delhi. As 
tins was written after he had been 
enabled to verify by siibsiiquent in- 
formed 

clurn g the siege, I confidently ae- 
cept the accuracy of his doscripiions 





THE QUESTION OP ASSAULT. ' : . : : 

believed tliat to reach Delhi was to take it. Hahitu- 1857 . 
ated to success, and ever prone to despise our 
enemies, it seemed to our people, in this conjuncture, 
to be a settled thing that the force moving on Delhi, 
by whomsoever commanded, should, in the language 
of the day, “ dispose of it,” and then proceed to 
finish the mutineers in other parts of the country. 

Even the cool brain of Lord Canning conceived this 
idea of the facility of the enterpiise. It was thought 
that the Delhi Field Force might march into the 
city, make short work of the rebels, the King and 
Eoyal Family included; and then, leaving there a 
small British garrison, proceed to the relief of Luck- 
now, Cawnpore, or any other beleaguered position in 
that part of Hindostan. And this belief in the pos- 
sible was so common, that it soon began to take in 
men’s minds the shape of the actual ; and before 
^the month of June was half spent, it was said in 
all parts of the country that Delhi had been retaken, 
and that the star of our foi’tune was again on the 
ascendant. 

Whether, as was said at the time, and is still confi- 
dently maintained by some, if, after the victory of 
Budlee-ka-Serai, Barnard had swept on and pursued 
the enemy into the city, he might have driven them 
out, after great slaughter, with the loss of all their 
munitions of war, must ever remain a mysteiy. It 
was not attempted. But it was no part of the General’s 
plan to sit down before Delhi and to commence the 
tedious operations of a protracted siege. It was as- 
suredly not his temper to magnify dangers and difiS.- 
culties or to shrink from any enterprise that pro- 
mised even a chance of success. It might be a 

«o 

hazai'dous undertaking; he felt, indeed, in his in- 
most heart, that it was. But he knew that his 
countrymen expected him to do it. He knew that 
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anytliing like hesitation at sncli a moment wonicl 
bring down upon him a storm of reproach. He knew, 
also, that if he failed in the perilous enterprise, he 
would be charged with rashness and incapacity. 
But this appeared to the fine old soldier to be the 
lesser evil of the two. Right or wrong, he Avas pre- 
pared to risk it. 

a With such thoughts hea.A"y within him, Barnard 
was by no means slow to accept the counsel of tlie 
young Engineer officers, Avho urged upon him the 
expediency of an immediate attack upon the city 
Nothing Avas plainer, than that delay Avould AA'eaken 
our chances of success; for not only Avas the numeii- 
cal strength of the enenry increasing by fresh acces- 
sions of mutineera, making the city of the Mogul 
their central rallying-point, but there Avas strong 
probability that the material defences of the place 
would be strengthened — especially by the simple 
device of bricking up the gatCAvays, Tiiat this had 
not been done on the 11th, the Engineers ascertained ; 
and on that day they Avere prepared AAoth the plan of 
a couj)<le-main, which they laid before the General, 

• urging him to attempt it on the folloAving morning at 
break of day. “ We find,”' they said in the Memo- 
randum placed in Bai'nard’s hands, “that the Cau- 
bul and Lahore Gates are not as yet bricked up — 
that the bridges in front of them are up to this time 
perfect — and that troops can approach from camp 
under cover to four hundred and nine hundred yards 
of these gates respectively. An entrance can also be 
effected close to the Caubul Gate by the channel 
through which the canal Aqaa's into the 'city. We 
recommend a simultaneous attempt to bloAv in the 
Lahore Gate by powder-bags, and such one of the 

tAVo obstacles at the other point (namely, either the 

. ' 
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Caubul Gate or the Canal grating close by it), as 
may be preferred on reconnaissance by the officers in 
charge of the explosion party.” . . . “ We are im- 
pressed with the necessity,” they added, “ of driving 
the enemy out of the City and into the Fort by the 
simultaneous advance of several columns, of which 
two shall pass along the ramparts right and left, 
taking possession of every bastion and capturing 
every gun, whilst the remainder, advancing towards 
the Palace by the principal streets of the city, will 
establish posts on the margin of the esplanade, which 
surrounds the Palace, communicating right and left 
with the heads of the adjoining columns. To this 
end we believe it essential that the attack should 
commence at the peep of dawn. We propose to effect 
the explosions at half-past three a.m. ; intimation of 
success to be immediately followed by the advance of 
the columns detailed for each attack, which will be 
in readiness at the points hereafter indicated, half an 
hour before that time.” 

The report embodying this scheme was signed by 
four subaltern officers — by Wilberforce Greathed, by 
Maunsell and Chesney, of the Engineers, and Hodson,. 
of the Intelligence Department, at a later . period 
known as “ Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse.”* The 

^ Hodsoii Mmself lias thus re- ant an enterprise as this, one on 
fcrred to the matter in one of the which the safety of the Empire de- 
letters published by his brother: pends. Wilberforce Greathed is tiie 
“Ye&teiday I was ordered by the next Senior Engineer to Laughton, 
General to assist Greathed, and one Chesney is Major of the Engineer 
or two more Engineers, in forming a Brigade, and Mauriseil commaiitis the 
pi’oject of attack, and how we would Sappers. I was added because the 
do to take Delhi. We drew up our General complimeiitarily told me tliat 
scheme and gave it to the General, he had the utmost value for my 
who highly approved, and will, I opinion ; and though I am known to 
trust, carry it out; but how times counsel, vigorous measures, it is 
must be changed when four sub- equally well known 1 do not urge 
alterns are called upon to suggest a others to do whatl wmld not be the 
means of carrying so viiattj import- iirst to do myselt” 
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1857. sclieme was accepted by Barnavd, and oixlei’s were 
June 12. issued for its execution. Soon after midnight every- 
thing was ready. The troops selected for this enter- 
prise were duly warned. Each Engineer officer had 
his appointed work. They were to assemble, under 
night*Staok. cover of the darkness of the night, between one and 
two o’clock, and to proceed noiselessly to the gates 
which were to have been blown in w'ith powder-bags. 
But when the parade Avas held, an important part of 
the destined force was missing. A body of thi-ee 
hundred men of the First European Fusiliei’s w'as to 
have been brought up by Brigadier Graves ; but at 
the appointed hour there w'as no sign of his appear- 
ance ; and the column, thus weakened by their de- 
fection, was not strong enough to do the work before 
it. It was an intense disappointment to many eager 
spirits, who, on that June morning, believed that the 
stronghold of the enemy Avas Avithin their gras]). But 
there seemed to be nothing left but the postpone- 
ment of the enterprise ; so, reluctant^, orders Avere 
given for the return of the storming party to their 
q^uarters. It is difficult not to believe that Brigadier 
Graves disobeyed orders. Tlie excuse Avas that he 
misunderstood them, and the kind heart of Sir 
Henry Barnard inclined him to accept the excuse.* 


^ Graves tos Brigadier of the 
day on duty. The orders conveyed 
to him were verbal orders, and he 
rode to Barnard's tent to ask for a 
confirmation of them. The story is 
thus told, and with every appearance 
of authority, by Mr, Cave-Browne : 

Brigadier Graves was the field- 
officer of the day. About eleven 
o'clock that night he received verbal 
orders that the Europeans on picquet 
along the heights were to move off 
without being relieved for special 
duty ; with a vague hint that a night- 
assault was in contemplation. On 


reaching the Plagstaff- picquet we 
found the Native guards in the act 
of relief, and unable to lielleve that 
it was mteuded to leave that impor- 
tani position, with its two guns, in 
the charge of Natives on]3^,’he gal- 
loped down to the Generars tent 
for furl her instructions. Here he 
heard tliat they were on the point 
of assaulting, and that every Euro- 
pean infantry soldier was required. 
Now the Brigadier probably kneav 
more of the actual sirengtdi of Delhi 
than any other soldier in the force ; 
— he had comrnancled the brigade at 
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But the project of a sui'prise, though thus delayed, 1867. 
was not abandoned. Wilberforce Greathed went 
hopefully to work, revising his scheme, and never Revised 
ceasing to urge at Head-Quarters the necessity of a 
night attack. The brief delay had at least one ad- 
vantage. The moon was waning, and the cover of 
darkness was much needed for such an enterprise. 

Every day had made Barnard more and more sensible 
of the underrated strength of the great city which lay 
before him. But he still clung to the idea of a sudden 
rush, and either a grand success or a crippling failure. 

“The place is so strong,” he wrote to Lord Canning Jane 13. 
on the 13th of J une, “ and my means so inadequate, 
that assault or regular approach were equally difficult 
— I may say impossible ; and I have nothing left but 
to place all on the hazard of a die and attempt a 
coup-de-main, which I purpose to do. If successful, 
all wiU be well. But reverse will be fatal, for I can 
have no reserve on which to retire. But, assuredly, 
you all greatly under-estimated the difficulties of 
Delhi. They have twenty-four-pounders on every 
gate and flank bastion ; and their practice is excellent . 

— ^beats ours five to one. We have got six heavy 
guns in position, but do not silence theirs, and I 

tlie time of the outbreak ; and when the walls, and tlie advancing columns 
asked his opinion as to the chance were recalled into camp/’ Major 
of success, he replied, ^ You maj lieid expresses his opinion that the 
certainly take the city by surprise. Brigadier was “ perfectly justified 
but whether you are strong enough in having declined to allow liis 
to hold it is Wother matter/ This picquets to be withdrawn without 
made the General falter in his plans, written orders"’ (Reid liimself had 
Some of the young officers who were received written orders, which he 
to take a leading part now came in obeyed), and declares that the mis- 
and found him wavering. The Bri- chance was a fortunate event. Ma- 
gadier’s remark had^ so shaken his jor Norman says that there are 
purpose that, in spite of entreaty few who do not now feel that the 
and remonstrance, he withdrew the accident which hindered this attenspt 
consent which, if truth be told, he was one of those happy interposh 
had never very heartily given to the tions in our behalf of which we had 
project, and the assault was aban- such numbers to be thankful for/’ 
doued. The Riiiesj already under 

VOL. u. 2m 
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really see nothing for it but a determined rusli ; and 
tbis^ please God, you will hear of as successful.” 

About this time, Barnard had under consideration 
the revised scheme of Wilberforce Greathed for an 
attack on Delhi, “by means of simultaneous explo- 
sions of powder - bags at the Caubul and Lahore 
Gates, and of a charge against the Cashmere Gate, to 
be fired at such time as the attention of the defenders 
of that enclosure may be engaged by the first-men- 
tioned operations.” Maunsell and Hodson were to 
conduct one explosion party, and Greathed and 
M'Neill the other. On the sound of the bugle, the 
appointed storming parties were to advance and 
stream through the openings thus effected. Every 
precaution was taken in the event of failure at any 
point, and precise instructions laid down as to the 
course to be pursued by each column of attack on 
the occurrence of any possible contingency, and, 
nothing was wanted to show, not only by written 
description, but also by plans and charts, what each 
detail of the force was to do after entrance had been 
effected. 

This project, signed by Wilberforce Greathed, was 
dated June 14. On the following day a Council of 
War was held, and the scheme was considered. It 
was summoned by General Reed, who on Anson’s 
death had come down from Rawul-Pindee, to assume 
as senior officer in the Presidency the Provisional 
Command in Chief of the Army,* and it was held 

^ He Lad joined tLe armj about that time Ms health began to im- 
the time of its Arrival at Beihi ; but prove, and he did good service bj 
he was prostrated by sickness, un- keeping the Chief Commissioner in- 
able to mount a horse, and quite formed of the state of aiiairs at 
incompetent to take any active part Delhi. The letters whieJv the Ge- 
in tlie prosecution of the siege. It neral then wrote were full of in* 
was not. before the 11 th that he was teresting and important details, and 
enabled to sit up and write a letter are distinguished V good 

to Sir John Lawrence. But from sense. 
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ill his tent. . Sir Henry Barnard, Brigadier Wilson, issy. 
Hervey Greathed, and the chief Engineer officers, June 14 . 
were present. The old adage that a Council of War 
never fights was not falsified in this case, It was set 
forth very strongly that the project of the Engineers 
involved the employment of nearly the whole of the 
Delhi Field Force; that thei’e would be no reserve 
to fall back upon in the event of failure; and that, 
in the event of success, the enemy, streaming out of 
Delhi, might attack our camp, seize our guns, and 
otherwise inflict grievous injury upon us. The mili- 
tary authoi’ities were all in favour of delay, until 
such time as a reinforcement of at least a thousand 
men might arrive. The Civilian who appeared in 
Council as the rejiresentative of the Government of 
the North-Western Provinces was opposed to this 
delay. Very forcibly Hervey Greathed urged that^iewsot 
‘^the delay of a fortnight would disappoint expecta- QreSd. 
tions, protract the disorders with which the country 
is afflicted, increase the disafiection known to exist 
among the Mahomedan population in the Bombay 
Presidency, and cause distrust on the jpart of our 
Native allies ;” but he added that he could not take 
upon himself to say that the delay would lead the 
Native States actually to throw off their allegiance to 
the British Government, or endanger the safety of 
Cawnpore and Oude, and of the country to the east- 
ward. He assumed that British relations with the 
Native States were too close to be so easily dissolved, 
and that the concentration of English troops at 
Cawnpore would insure the safety of the districts to 
which allusion had been made. Wilberforce Gi’eat- 
hed, ever ready for an immediate attack on the 
blood-stained city, pleaded that it would be easy to 
revise the scheme, so as to leave a larger resei've in 
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The Council 
reaasembled. 


camp. And, finally, it was agreed to defer tlie 
decision to the following day. 

On the 16th of June, therefore, the Council again 
assembled. The military leaders had thought over 
the grave question before them. The feeling at the 
first consultation had been that, on political grounds, 
it would be desirable to attack the city immediately 
on the arrival of the first reinforcements. But even 
this much of forwardness waned on the evening of 
the 15th, and the Commandant of Artillery, who had 
been moved by Hervey Greathed’s arguments at the 
first Council, had fallen back upon his military expe- 
rience, and had recorded a Memorandum, which had 
in no small measure influenced Barnard.* For the 
General was a man too little self-reliant for his posi- 
tion — ^too prone to be swayed hither and thither by 
the gusts of other men’s recorded or spoken opinions. 
When, therefore, on the 16th of June, the Council 
of War again met, and all the military members of 
Council, except Wilberfoi’ce Greathed, were opposed 
to immediate operations, his resolution yielded to the 
array of authority before him, and again he began 

^ Barnard recorded a note on tlie camp, and enable me to sustain tbe 
15 th, in which he said that circuni- position iu the case of any re%T.rsc 
stances were altered '‘by the fact that attending the attempt.’"' But he 
the Chief Officer of Artillery had re- added tSat political considerations of 
presented that the means at his com- moment had been so strongly urged 
maud were inadequate to silencing upon him, that, aitliougli reinforcc- 
the enemy’s guns on the walls, so ments were shortly expected, and, in 
necessary before any approach could a military point of view, tliere could 
he made,” and that the ‘‘ Chief In- be no doubt that it would be expe- 
gineer represented that, as he had dient to wait for them, he must 
not the means of undertaking any submit to those intrusted with the 
necessary siege operations, the only political interests to determine whe- 
practicable mode of attack rested on ther to wait is less hazardous than to 
a eoup’de-mam, to effect wliich, and incur the risk of failure.” He halted, 
to occupy so large an area as the indeed, between two opinions; but, 
city of Delhi, required the employ- he added, I am ready to organise 
ment of so much of the force under the attack to-night, if* deemed de- 
my command as to prevent my leav- siiable. 
ing a suSicient number to guard mj 
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to intreiicli Mmself behind military principles and 3S57. 
precedents. 

At that Council, on the 16 th of June, Archdale 
■Wilson put in, as the expression of his matured judg- Witson. 
ment on the subject, the paper which he had written 
on the day before, and which was now read aloud: 

“ Taking into consideration the large extent of the 
town to be attacked,” it said, “ a full mile in breadth, 
nearly two miles in length from the Cashmere to the 
Delhi Gate, I must own that I dread success, on 
entering the town, almost as much as failure. Our 
small force, two thousand bayonets, will be lost in 
such an extent of town; and the insurgents have 
shown, by their constant and determined attacks 
upon our position, how -well they can and wall fight 
from behind cover, such as they will have in street- 
fighting in the city, when every man will almost 
be on a par with our Europeans. With the large 
number of heavy ordnance they have mounted on 
the walls (from thirty to forty pieces), we must also 
expect heavy loss during the assault of the gateways, 
as their grape-shot will command the ground from 
seven hundred or eight hundred yards round the 
walls. I gave my vote for the assault, on the arrival 
of our first reinforcements, solely on the political 
grounds set forth by Mr. Greathed, feeling, at the 
same time, that, as a military measure, it was a most 
desperate and unsafe one. It has, however, since 
struck me that, even in a political point of view, it 
would be wiser to hold our own position and wait for 
the reinforcements from Lahore, when we could insure 
success in our attack. So long as we hold this posi- 
tion we keep the whole of the insurgents in . and 
round Delhi. On taking the city, they wili naturally 
form into large bodies and go through the country, 
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plundering in every direction. These bodies should 
be imnaediately followed by movable brigades, and 
cut up whenever come up ■with. It would be im- 
possible, with the small force we now have, to leave 
a sufficient force for the protection of Delhi, and at 
the same time to send out such brigades as will be 
required. It appears to me a question of time only. 
The country all round, it is true, is in the hands 
of the insurgents and other plunderers, and must 
remain so until ■we can clear the country by our 
brigades. Mr. Greathed also contemplates the pro- 
bability of the Native chiefs, who are now favour- 
able to us, becoming lukewarm in our cause; but 
what have they yet done for us ? The Gwalior and 
Bhurtpore forces have long ago left us to our re- 
sources ; and, from what I hear, little is to be ex- 
pected from the Jeypoor Contingent, until they are 
quite satisfied of our complete success over the in^ 
surgents.” 

General Reed then declared his opinion at some 
length.* He said that “ our success on the 8th had 
placed us in a favourable position, and one which we 
could hold for any time. It, therefore, became a 
question whether it would not be better to awmit the 
arrival of the strong reinforcements that were on 
their way to join us— -the rear guard of which must 
have reached Loodhianah, so that by ordinary marches 
they ought all to be assembled here in fifteen days — ■ 
than to risk an attack on the place at once, which 
would require every available bayonet of our force to 
effect, leaving no reserve, except Cavalry and heavy 
guns in position, thus risking the safety of our camp, 

_ ■* The substaace of what follows letter to Sir John Lawrence, and it 
in the text was stated orally before was read out at the meeting on the 
the Council of the 16th. General following day. 

Reed afterwards embodied it in a 
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stores, and inagazines, wHch would be exposed to 
the incursion of many bodies of mutineers which we 
knew were encamped outside the walls of Delhi, and 
would take the opportunity of looting our camp, 
while our troops were attacking the city. There 
can be no question,” he continued, “of the propriety 
of waiting, in a military point of view. In that 
all agree. We have, then, to look upon it in a poli- 
tical aspect, and to inquire whether, in that sense, so 
great a risk is to be run as an immediate assault 
w'ould entail. There can be no doubt that expedi- 
tion in terminating this state of affairs— which it is 
to be hoped that the capture of Delhi would accom- 
plish — ^is a great consideration ; but the possibility of 
failure, either total or partial, in that operation should 
be averted. This can only be done by having in 
hand such a force as will insure success. That force, 
it is believed, will be assembled here in the course 
of fifteen days. In the mean time, by holding this 
position, we keep the chief body of the mutineers 
concentrated in and about Delhi. They know they 
cannot dislodge us, and that strong reinforcements 
are on their way to join us, while they are prevented 
from dispersing and marauding the countrj’", which 
would be the effect of a successful attack upon Delhi 
at any time. Now we have not the means of sending 
out detachments to pursue them; then we should 
have ample means, and movable columns would be 
organised without delay to drive out the mutineers, 
and re-establish order in the neighbouidng places 
which have suffered. It is not apparent, therefore, 
that the delay contemplated can have an effect, politi- 
cally, sufficiently injurious to warrant the certainty 
of great loss and risk of possible failure, than which 
nothing could be more disastrous in its. consequences. 
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We have suffered no diminution of prestige since we 
advanced on Delhi ; all our objects have been accom- 
plished, in spite of great obstacles, by the well-known 
I'edoubtable bx’avery of our troops, the mutineers 
driven from their strong positions, and their guns 
taken. Their sorties in force have since been re- 
pulsed with great loss to them, and in no one in- 
stance have they succeeded in gaining any, even the 
smallest, advantage. Their only effective defence 
lies in their walls, which, instead of being weak and 
unable to support the weight and resist the concus- 
sion of guns, are strong (recently repaired and 
strengthened by us), capable of sustaining a nume- 
rous and heavy artillery, with which all their 
bastions are mounted. As neither our time nor 
material would admit of a regular siege, an assault 
or storm can only be resorted to ; but the success 
of this must le insured. A contrary event would- 
endanger the Empire. Another reason has been 
alleged for an immediate attack — ^the approaching 
rains; but they are seldom heavy till the ensuing 
month, and the sickness does not ensue till the month 
after. Every precaution must, of course, be taken 
in cutting drains in camp previously, to carry 'oft’ 
the water, for the wounded (there are, I am happy 
to say, few sick) ; there are good pucka buildings, 
Native hospitals, in the Lines which we occupy, so 
that no inconvenience need be expected as far as 
they are concerned, nor do I anticipate any for the 
Force. There has been no ‘ Chota Bursaut’ yet, 
which generally precedes the regular rains, and is 
succeeded by some fine Weather before these regularly 
set in. The necessity of having as large a force as 
can be made available is also apparent in the size 
of Delhi, the circumference of which is six or seven 



miles. Having accomplished a lodgment, a sttong 1857. 
force would be required to clear the ramparts and 
occupy the town, in which they may expect to be 
opposed at every house and wall behind which an 
insurgent can find room, under which it is kno-wn 
they can defend themselves with vigour. All things 
considered,” concluded the General, “ it is my opi- 
nion that the military reasons for awaiting the 
arrival of a sufficient force to insure success far out- 
weigh any political inconvenience that might arise, 
and which would all be remedied by certain success 
in the end.” 

The result of these decided expressions of o]Dinion Abandon, 
on the part of the principal military officers at Delhi 
was that again the project oi & coup-de-main was aban- 
doned. In the face of such opinions, Barnard did 
not consider that he would be Justified in incurring 
' the serious risks so emphatically -dwelt upon by 
Wilson and Reid. The expression of his personal 
views is on record. Writing on the 18 th to Sir 
John Lawrence, he said : “ I confess that, urged on June 18. 
by the political adviser acting with me, I had con- 
sented to a coup-de-main -which would have en- 
tailed all the above considerations ; accident alone 
prevented it; it may be the interposition of Provi- 
dence. From what I can hear, and from the opinion 
of others whom it became my duty to consult, I am 
convinced that success -would have been as fatal as 
failure. A force of t%vo thousand bayonets, spread 
over a city of the magnitude of Delhi, would have 
been lost as a military body, and, with the treachery 
that surrounds us, what would have become of my 
materiel? Be sure that I have been guided by 
military rule, and that it required moral courage to 
face the cry that will be raised against our inactivity 
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]857. 
June 18* 


before Delhi ; I can but act for the best, ancl wait 
any favourable opportunity for striking the blow. 
The great point raised by Mr. Greathcd was the 
security of the Doab, and the desirableness of sending 
troops to Aligurh from Delhi; but were I in the 
city now I could not do this. The Castle and Se- 
limgurh yet I'emain bcfoi'c me, and to hold the city 
and attack these with a force under two thousand 
would prevent my detaching any there. The fact is, 
Delhi, bristling with lances, and garrisoned by men 
who, however contemptible in the open, have sagacity 
behind stone walls and some knowledge of the use of 
heavy ordnance — for hitherto they beat us in the 
precision of their fire — is not to be taken by the force 
from TJmballah, with two troops of six-pounders ; and 
its present strength has been greatly under-estimated. 
We have fought one action at Budleo-ka-Sei’ai, where, 
so long as their guns remained to them, they appeared 
formidable. , We have been subject to frequent at- 
tacks ever since, each made with some spirit, but re- 
pulsed with heavy loss, and having now the position 
taken up from which we must eventually reduce the 
place. It strikes me the best policy is to view it in 
its best light; it is a difficult task, and not to be 
accomplished without a sufficient force. Once in the 
town, the game is over if we can hold it, and imme- 
diately a force will be available for any pu]q)ose Mr. 
Colvin requires. Delay is vexatious, and losing men 
daily in these attacks is heart-breaking. I am well, 
but much harassed. I do assure you, the more I 
think of it, the more I rejoice in the hap-hazard 
experiment failing. It is some comfort to see that 
you agree ; I hope others will now see I had more 
to do than to walk into Delhi.”* 

* To tMs letter Barnard added a postscript, saying: *'Wc gave tliem 
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But 'Wiberforce Greatbed still did not despair of 
turning the hearts of the military chiefs towards his 
schemes of energetic action. Before a week had 
passed, he had submitted to Barnard another memo- 
randum, urging that since the date of the last Council 
the mutineers had been reinforced by the Nusserabad 
Brigade of two regiments and six guns, and the 
Jullundhur force of three regiments with one gun ; 
that information had been received of the near ap- 
proach to join the insurgents of the revolted Bareilly 
force, six regiments of Infantry with eight giins, and 
a regiment of Cavalry ; and that, moreover, there 
•\vere tidings of the Gwalior Contingent, of seven 
regiments of Infantry, three of Cavalry, and three 
batteries of Artillery, with a siege-train and tnagazine, 
having declared for the King of Dellii ; and that in 
all human pi’obability Agra would be besieged by the 
j latter force — perhaps, indeed, ah’eady was in immi- 
nent peril. In such cii’cumstances it had become a 
matter of infinite importance that a portion of the 
Delhi force should be detached to the relief of the 
former city. “ But this is possible,” he added, “ only 
after Delhi is in our possession, and the mutineers’ 
force dispersed. I respectfully submit, therefore, that 
a political necessity for pressing the attack of Delhi at 

a great beating yesterday, with heavy hot is it, that, until wo approach ours 
Ions, They had attempted to take nearei*, we shall do no good; and 
up a position, seize [ ] and such is the state of the service, that 

Kishen-gunj, andTrevelyan-guiij and with ail the bother of getting the 
Pahadpoor ; with two small columns siege-train, my commanding Artillery 
underM’ajorTombs, B.A., anclMajor Officer can only man six guns, and 
Ueid, Sirmoor Battalion, we not oiiiy my Engineer has not a sand-bag. It 
dislodged them, but drove them out is really too distressing. I never 
of the serai above, and, in fact, contemplated making regular ap- 
drove all before us on this side of proaches, but I did expect my guns 
the Force. It has had a very chill- to silence those brought against me. 
iug effect, we hear, and their spirits But to do this they must be got 
arc much disturbed. But their fire nearer. Delay concoutrates the in- 
from the north is as true as ever ; so surgents.” ” ^ 
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almost any risk has arisen, and upon this ground I 
venture to submit a project of immediate attack con- 
curred in by the officers Avho were commissioned to 
prepare the first project.” But Barnard was not to 
be induced to swerve from the resolution foriuccl by 
the Council of War. So, again, the younger and 
more eager spirits of the British camp were disap- 
pointed; and our troops fell back upon their old 
daily business of repulsing the enemy’s sorties. 

There was indeed, whilst this great design of the 
coup-de-main was under consideration at Head- 
Quarters, no lack of work in camp, and no lack of 
excitement. There were real alarms and false alarms, 
and officers and men on the Ridge were compelled to 
be constantly on the alert. Greatly outmatched as 
we were in Artillery, we could make little or no 
impression upon the batteries of the enemy or the 
walls of Delhi, and were, in truth, except w'hen our 
Horse Artillery guns were brought into close quarters, 
only w'asting our ammunition. The Sepoys, who 
knew our habits but too Avell, were wont to come 
out against us in the midst of the fiercest mid-day 
heats. In the climate they had an ally, to w'hich 
they felt that they could trust ; and many of our best 
and bravest were struck down, or went about shiver- 
ing with ague or confused by quinine. The days 
were very hot and the nights were unwontedly cold ; 
and these severe alteimations are ever trying in the 
extreme to the European constitution. But nothing 
could abate the elastic cheerfulness and hopeful spirit 
of our people. Some of our younger officers then 
ripened into heroism of the highest order, and all 
displayed a constant courage in action, and an en- 
during fortitude in suffering, unsurpassed in the mili- 
tary annals of any country or any time. Day by day 
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sad tidings came in of new mutinies and new mas- 1857 . ■ 

sacres, and ever and anon fresh reinforcements of i 

rebei regiments marched into Delhi to the sound of 
band-instruments playing our well-known English 
tunes. But the dominant feeling ever was, as these | 

regiments arrived, that it was better for our counti’y- f 

men and our country that they should be in the I 

doomed city of the Mogul than they should be scat- 
tered about the provinces, assailing weak garrisons or 
defenceless cantonments, for, please God, the Delhi 
Field Force could not only hold its own, but, on some 
not very remote day, make short work of the Delhi 
rebels. How that was best to be done there were 
eager discussions in camp, leading to small results 
and no convictions. It must be admitted that there 
were many who shook their heads at the project of 
the coup-de-main, of which Greathed and Hodson had 
. been the eager authors and the persistent exponents. 

It was said that, although the Force might have made 
its way into Delhi, only a small part of it would have 
ever made its way out. And yet as weeks passed 
and no change came over the position of the Army 
before Delhi, men began to chafe under the restraints 
which had held them back. They felt that, in all 
parts of India, Englishmen were asking each other 
why Delhi was not taken ; and it was painful to those 
gallant souls to think that their countrymen had ex- 
pected of them that which they had not done. 

Ever active among the active was Sir Henry 
Barnard. 'There was not an officer in camp, in the 
flower of his youth, who, all through this fiery month 
of June, worked day and night with such ceaseless 
energy as the Commander of the Delhi Field Force. 

He was not inured tb the climate by long acquaint- 
ance with it. He had arrived in India at that very 
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period of life at whicli tbe constitution can least 
reconcile itself to such extreme changes. But no- 
thing could noAv induce him to spare hhuself. All 
day long he Avas abroad in the gi’eat gliire of the 
summer sun, Avith the hot Avind in his fece ; and it Avas 
often observed of him that he never slept. Jlcn have 
ere now been earned safely through the most trying 
conjunctures by the possession of a poAA'er enjoj'ed by 
many of the Avorld’s greatest men — a power of sleep- 
ing and AA'aking at Avill. But sleep had forsaken 
Barnard, and therefore the climate and the AAmrk 
were grievously assailing him. Not only Avas there 
strong within him, amidst all perplexities, an eager, 
dominant desire to do his duty to the country, for 
the sake of Avhich he would at any moment have 
gone gladly to his death, but a tender concern for the 
Avelfare of all Avho were under his command, Avhich 
kept him unceasingly in a state of unrest, passing 
from post to post by day and by night, now visiting 
a battery or directing a charge, and noAV gliding into 
an officer’s hut, and, seeing that he aa’-qs sufficiently 
^covered to resist^ the cold night air, as he lay a,.sleep 
on ins bejd.. He impi’essed all men Avith the belief 
that he Avas a good and gallant soldier, and the 
kindliest-hearted, truest gentleman Avho ever took a 
comrade by the hand. 

But although he hore himself thus bravely before 
men, the iuAvard care Avas Avearing out his life. Never 
since War began, Avas General in command of an 
Army surrounded by so many discouragements and 
distresses. For in truth there was no possibility of 
disguising the fact that instead of besieging Delhi, he 
was himself the besieged* The inadequacy of his means 
of regular attack became every day more apparent. 
He had planted strong picquets with guns at some of 
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tlie principal outposts of wliicli I have spoken ; and 1S57. 
the enemy were continually streaming out to attack Juae. 
them. At Hindoo Rao’s house, at the Flagstaff 
Tower, and at the Observatory, detachments of In- 
fantry, supported by heavy guns, were planted from 
the commencement of our operations. The Metcalfe The Metca'fe 
House- would also have been garrisoned from the'‘^°^^®’ 
beginning, but for its distance from our supports and 
the paucity of troops at our disposal. The occupation 
of these buildings by the enemy was among the first 
effects of their offensive activity. It is believed that 
there was a peculiar feeling of animosity against the 
Feringhees in connexion with this edifice. It was 
said to have been erected on land formerly the site of 
a Goojur village; and that the Goojurs had flown 
upon it, eager for its demolition and resolute to re- 
cover their ancient holdings, on the first outbreak of 
the mutiny.* And there is another story still more 
"significant. The building was originally the tomb 
of one of the foster-brothers of the Emperor Akbar. 

It had been converted into a residence by an English 
civilian, who was murdered, and the act of pi’ofana- 
tion had been vainly appealed against to another 
civilian, who afterwards shared the same fate.f What- 
soever effect these circumstances may have had upon 

* Cave-Bro-wne’s “Punjab and the people, and threw it. carelessly on 
Dellii hi 1857.’^ one side against the wall, where it 

t Sir William Sleemau says. “The now lies. The people appealed in 
magnificent tomb of freestone cover- vain, it is said, to Mr. , Eraser, tlie 
ing the remains of a foster-brother Governor - Generars representative, 
of Akbar was long occupied as a who was soon afterwards- assassi- 
dwelling-house by the late Mr. Blake, nated, and a good many attribute the 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who was death of both to this outrage upon 
lately barWonsly murdered at Jey- the dead foster-brother of Akbar.^* 
poor. To make room for his dining- Bholonauth Ghunder, in Ms “ Tra- 
tables, lie removed the marble slab vels of a Hindoo,^’ quotes this pas- 
which covered the remains of the sage, and adds, ** Booms are let in 
dead from the centre of the building the Metcalfe House for a rupee a day 
against the urgent remonstrances of for each person*” See “ Addenda/* 
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tlie conduct of the insurgents, it is certain that they 
gutted the building and did their best to destroy it.* 
It was a wreck ■when we returned to Delhi. A month 
had passed, and now the enemy were in force at the 
Metcalfe House, where they had established a for- 
midable battery, which played upon the left of our 
position on the Ridge. On the morning of the 12fch, 
the Sepoy mutineers came out to attack us both in 
front and rear. The ground between the Flagstaff 
Tower and the Metcalfe buildings favoured, by its 
ravines and shrubberies; the unseen approach of the 
enemy, who stole up witliin a short distance of our 
picquet at the former post, and before the English 
officer in commandf could realise the position of 
affairs, had opened fire upon him witliin a I'ange of 
some fifty yards. Our men replied promptly with 
the Enfield rifle, but Knox was shot dead by a Sepoy 
musketeer, and many of his men fell ivounded beside 
him, whilst our artillerymen dropped at their guns. 
Meanwhile a party of mutineers had made tlieir way 
to the rear of the British camp, and were pushing on- 
wnrd with desperate audacity into the very heart of it 

* “ They stripped the roof of all their arms, and refused to let tlio 
its massive and valuable timber, men fire.” Mr. Rotton (Chaplain’s 
earned off all the doors and windows. Narrative) says that Captain Kuos 
everything which they could them- “ only a moiiieiit before shot with 
selves bring into use or convert info his own hand one of the enemv, 
money ; they demolished the costly when his eye caught sight of a Sopdy 
marble statues and tbe^unnuinbered levelling a mushet at him ; ‘ See,’ 
small articles of wrth, and then, said he to one of his men, ‘ that man 
with consistent Gothdike ruthless- pointing at me; take him down.’ 
ness, tore up and piled in the centres The words had hardly escaped his 
of the rooms the volnmes of that lips, when the fatal shot took effect 
far-famed library, .believed to be on bis person. He was on one knee 
without its equal in India, and then when singled out as a mark by the 
set fire to the building.” — Cfeue- mutineer ; and I am told, that as 
Brmne. _ _ soon as he received the shot, be rose 

t Captain Knox, of Her Majesty’s regularly to ‘attention,’ and then 
Seventy-fifth, Mr.Cave-Brownesays fell and expired without word or 
that he "seemed to imagine that the groan.” 

Sepoys were coming to lay down 



on the night ot the Qth to reply to 
the Cashmere bastiom The centre 
battery for three eighteen-pounders 
was close to the House, and the 

f uns were all laid for the Moree 
astion. The Guides I located in 
and behind the outhouses/* When- 
ever the alarm was sounded, two 
more companies of the Eilies were 
sent up in support. 
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Ijefore our people were aroused. There was danger, 1857. 
indeed, on both sides. But the English got to their 
arms in time to repulse the attack and to carry vic- 
tory before them. The enemy turned and fled ; and 
after them went swift retribution. Rifles, Fusiliers, 
and other infantry detachments, aided by Daly’s gal- 
lant Guide Corps, pushed after them, and dealing 
death as they went, pursued the fugitives through 
the Metcalfe grounds up to the walls of the city. The 
lesson was not thrown away upon us. A strong pic- 
quet was, from that time, planted at the Metcalfe 
House, and communications with this advanced post 
were kept open with the Flagstaff Tower on the 
Ridge.* 

On the same day an attack was made on the right Keid’s 
of our position, on that famous post of Hindoo 
House, where Reid witli his regiment of Goorkahs, 
two companies of the Rifles, Daly’s Guides, two guns 
of Scott’s Battei’y, and some heavy artillery, was 
destined to bear the brunt of the affray through 
weeks and months of incessant fighting. Exposed 
to the fire of the enemy’s guns planted on the Cash- 
mere, Moree, and other bastions, this picquet was 
seldom suffered to enjoy many hours of continuous 
rest.f On the morning of the 12th, under cover of 
the guns, the mutineers came out in two bodies 
towards our right flank, the one moving directly on 

^ “ Thus throwing up, as it were, three heavy guns was constnieted 
the left dank of our ^ defences, and 
rendering it almost impossible for 
the enemy to pass round on that 
side/* — Norman. 

f Major Eeid commanded all the 
posts on the right of the Eidge, He 
describes the disposition of his troops 
as follows : “ My own regiment and 
one company of Elites occupied the 
House, and one ooinpany of Eidcs 
the Observatory, wliere a battery for 
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18S7. the picquet at Hindoo Rao’s house, the others push- 
Juneis. the gardens of the Subzee-mimdee.* Ijoth 

attacks were repulsed, and with heavy loss to the 
enemy. But it was not without a disaster on our 
own side; for a detachment of Native Irregular 
Cavalry, on Avhose loyalty wo had relied, -went over 
to the enemy. And so sudden was the retrogTade 
movement that the greater number of them escaped 
from the fire of our guns, which were tiu’ued upon 
them as soon as their treachery was disclosed, f Nor 
was this the only disheartening circumstance which, 
about this time, showed how little the Native soldiery 
generally believed that the Ikhbal of the Company 
was on the ascendant, even though we had recovered 
our old position before Delhi, and had beaten tlTe 
! Mutmyof the enemy in three pitched battles. The officers of the 
Sixtieth. Sixtieth Sepoy Regiment had come into Delhi Avith- 
out their men. This corps Avas under the command 
of a distinguished soldier, Colonel Thomas Seaton, 
Avho had made a name for himself, fifteen j’cars be- 
fore, as one of the illustrious garrison of Jellalabad. 
He had believed, as other Sepoy officers had believed, 
in his men, but they had broken into rebellion at 
Rolitucfe, and had noAv gone to SAvell the tide of re- 
bellion Avithin the Walls of Delhi. No sooner luul 
they arrived than they Avent out against us and Avorc 
amongst the most vehement of our assailants. 

day after day — the enemy came 






June 13-17. 


Again and again- 


Sii' 


^ ‘^The first of these, attacks was 
not seriouSj but the latter threatened 
the Mound picquet, and supports of 
all arms bad to be moved up. The 
Mrst lusiliers, under Major Jacob, 
then advanced and drove the muti- 
neers out of the. gardens, killing a 
considerable number of them.” — 
Norman's Narmtwe, 
t Major Held says that, “They 


went to the front just as if Ihoj were 
going to charge, but no sooner had 
they closed than, to my horror, I 
Eaw them mix up with the enemy 
and walk off with them, Iirunc- 
diately I saw this I ordered the guns 
to open upon them, but the wretches 
were too far oil; and I doidt think 
that more than luilf a do^ea were 
killed.” 



It is said tliat some regiments ■ distance, as lie intended to wdiee! 
newly arrived from Oiule took part to ius' left. They fought most des- 
iii these attacks. The Sixtieth wms perately. The Sirdar Eeiiaudur was 
conspicuous in the action of the killed by his orderly, Lali Singh. I 
loth. Major lieid writes, that they took the riband ol* India from his 
marched up the Grand Trunk Hoad breast and sent it to my wife/’ 
in columns of sections right in front, f “Making,” at this early stage, 
and led tiie attack beaded by the writes Major Koimian, “ live horses 
Sirdar Bdraiidur of the regiment, that from the commencement of the 
who made himself very conspicuous, campaign up^ 'to that date had been 
calling out to llie men to keep their shotumder him/* 
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out to attack our posts witli an uniformity of failure 1857, 

of -whicli it would be tedious to recite tbe details, 13—17- 

Oii the 13th and 15th, they again flung themselves 

upon our position at Hindoo Eao’s House, and, as ever, 

the Goorkahs and the Guides distinguished themselves 

by their unflinching gallantry.* On the afternoon 

of the 17th, we began to act on the offensive. The 

enemy wei’e strongly posted in the suburbs of Kishen- 

gunj and Trevelyan-gunj, between our I’ight and the 

cit}', and were erecting a battery on rising ground, 

which would have completely enfiladed the Ridge. 

So two columns were sent out to destroy their works. 

It was a dashing eiRerprise, and Barnard selected the 
right men for it. One column was intrusted to Reid, 
the other to Henry Tombs. The former moved from 
Hindoo Rao’s house, the latter from the camp. Both 
were completely successful. After a gallant resist- 
'ance by the Sappers and Miners of our old Army, 
who, after firing their muskets, drew their swords and 
flung themselves desperately upon us, the battery 
and magazine were destroyed, and the village in 
which they were planted was burnt. Large numbers 
of the enemy were killed and wounded, and their 
rout was complete. Our own loss was trifling. 

Tombs, always in the thick of the affray, had two 
horses shot under him,f and was himself slightly 
wounded. Captain Brown, of the First Fusiliers, 


1857. 
June 17. 


Artillery 
practice of 
the enemy. 


June 17. 
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well-nigTi received liis deatli- wound. That evening 
General Barnard walked into the Artillery mess-tent, 
and with chai’acteristic appreciation of gallantry 
lavished his well-merited praises upon Tombs. 

There was much, in all this, of tlic true type of 
English soldiership. But it was wear}- and dishearten- 
ing work at the best. If we lost fewer men than the 
enemy, they had more to lose, more to spare, and tlieir 
gaps could be more readily filled. Eveiy victory cost 
us dearly. And we made no progress towards the 
great consummation of the capture of Delhi. Every 
day it became more appai’ent that we were grievously 
outmatched in Artillery.* Their guns could take our 
distance, but ours could not take theirs. They were 
of heavier metal and longer reach than our own, and 
sometimes worked with destructive precision. On one 
occasion a round shot from a twenty-four-pounder was 
sent crashing into the portico of Hindoo Rao’s house, ^ 
and with such deadly effect that it killed an English 
officerf and eight men and wounded four others, in- 
cluding a second English subaltern. We could not 
silence these guns. A twenty-four-pounder had been 
taken from the enemy in battle, but -we had no ammu- 
nition in store for a gun of such calibre, and Avere fain 
to pick up the shot Avhich had been fired from the city 
AA'alls. \^ilst the ordnance-stores at our command 
Avere dwindling down to scarcity-point, so vast were 

^ At first our offensive operations to fire on the gateways only, not 
were principally confined to shelling into the of mi Ar- 

the city. “ We annoy them exces« UUery Officer, June 16. 
sivelywith our shells, some of which f Lieutenant Wheatly of the 
reach almost to the Palace.''^ But Pifty^fonrth Native Infaiitry, who 
afterwards, perhaps because it was xvas doing duty with tlie Sirmoor 
thought that we thus aMicted the Battalion, Among the Goorkahs 
townspeople rather than the muti- killed was Tecca Earn, one of the 
neers, this course was, ^abandoned, best shots in the regimout, who had 

1 told you a little while, ago that killed twenty “two tigers in the 
, we were firing into, the town, but BhoonJ' 
last night there was an order given 
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the supplies in the city, that it little mattered to our 1857 . 
assailants how many rounds they fired every hour of 
the day. The gallantry of the Artillery subaltern, 
Willoughby, had done but little to diminish the re- 
sources of the enemy. There were vast supplies of 
material wealth that could not be blovm into the air. 

The fire from the Moree bastion, especially, played 
always annoyingly and sometimes destructively on 
the Eidge. The Sepoy gunners seemed to take a 
delight, which was a mixture of humour and sava- 
gery, in watching -the incidents of our camp, and 
sending in their shots just at a critical moment to 
disturb our operations, whether of a military or a 
social character. If one detachment were marching 
to the relief of anothei' — ^if a solitary officer were 
proceeding to inspect a battery— if a line of cook- 
boys were toiling on with their caldrons on their 
heads for the sustenance of the Europeans on picquet, 
a I'ound shot was sure to come booming towards 
them, and perhaps with fatal precision of aim. In 
time our people became accustomed to this exercise, 
and either avoided the exposure altogether, or kept 
themselves on the alert so as to anticipate the arrival 
of the deadly missile, and secure safety by throwing 
themselves upon the ground. The cook-boys, whose 
journeys — as men must eat — could not be arrested or 
postponed, became adepts in this work. They went 
adroitly down on their knees and deposited their bur- 
dens till the danger had passed. The water-carriers, 
too, were greatly exposed. And it is characteristic 
of the relations which at that time existed between 
the two races, that although these servile classes did 
their duty with all fidelity — and it would have fared 
ill mth us indeed if they had failed us in the hour of 
need— not only was there little kindhness ■ and sym- 
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1S57 patliy extended towai’ds them, but by some at least 
June of the Englishmen in camp, these nnaa'med, harm- 
less, miserable servitors were treated with tnost un- 
merited severity. There is something grotes<pie, but 
not less terrible for its grotesqueness, in the story that 
when the cook-boys thus deftly saved themselves from 
swift death, and secured also their precious burdens, 

' the European soldiers would sometimes say, “It is 
well for you, my boys, that you have not spilt our 
dinners.”* 

June IS— 10. On the 1 8th, two Sepoy regiments that had muti- 

Attaot on our nied at Nusserabad streamed into Delhi, bringing with 
them six guns.f This welcome reinforcement raised 
the hopes of the mutineers, and they resolved, on the 
following day, to go out in force against the hesiegei's. 
They had so often failed to make an iinpi'ession on our 
front, that this time it was their game to attack our 
position in the rear. So, passing the Suhzee-mundee,'' 
they entered the gardens on our right, and, disap- 
pearing for a while, emerged by the side of the 
Nujufgurh Canal, to the dismay of the camel-drivel’s, 
•whose animals 'wei’e quietly browsing on the plain. 
The day was then so far spent that the expectation of 
an attack, which had been entertained in the morn- 
ing, had passed away from our camp, and we were 
but ill-prepared to receive the enemy. Our Artillery 
were the first in action against them. Scott, Money, 
and Tombs brought their guns into play with mar- 
vellous rapidity ; J but for a while they were unsup- 

I am TOting of tHs now only tillery, witli INIo. 6 Horse Battery 
reference to the practice of the attaclied, and some men of the First 
enemy k the city, i shall speak Bombay Light Cavalry, 
more fully hereafter of the treatment f The Field Ariiiiery employed 
of the Natives in camp. on this occasion cousisied of three 


t This reinforcement consisted of guns each of four dilforcnt batteries, 
Bie Fifteenth and Thirtieth Sepoy under Turner, Mnuey, Tombs, and 
Eegimenk, the Second Company Scott,^ The battle was fought bv 
Seventh Battalion (Golundauze) Ar- them. 
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ported, and tlie enemy’s fire, artillery and musketry, 1857^ 
was heavy and well directed. The guns of the muti- 18- 
neers were the far-famed guns of the illustrious gar- 
I’ison of Jellalabad, known in history as Abbott’s 
Battery— guns with the mural crown upon them in 
honour of their great achievements. The Infantry, 
too, of the Nusserabad Brigade were proving their 
title to be regarded as the veiy flower of the rebel 
army. So fierce and well directed was the fire of a 
party of musketeers under cover, that Tombs, seeing 
his men dropping at their guns, and unable to reach 
the sheltered enemy, doubted for a little space whe- 
ther he could maintain himself against them. But in 
this crisis up rode Daly with a detachment of his 
Guides’ Cavahy, and a word from the hei’oic artillery- 
man sent him forward Avith a few followers against 
the musketeers in the brusliAvood. The diversion 
nvas successful ; but the gallant leader of the Guides 
returned severely Avounded, and for a Avhile his ser- 
Auces were lost to the Force.’^ 

MeanAvhile, our GaA'alry had been getting to horse, 
and Yule’s Lancers Avere to be seen spurring into 
action. But the shades of eA^ening were noAV falling 
upon the battle, and ere long it Avas difficult to distin- 
guish friends from enemies. Yule’s saddle Avas soon 
empty ;f and Hope Grant, Avho commanded, Avell-nigh 
fell into the hands of the enemy, for his charger Avas 

* Tbc autlior of the ^'History of the siege do not relate in what nian- 
the Siege of Deliu thus describes iier Yuie met his death, but his 
this incident : A portion of the horse galloping riderless into camp 
Guide Cavalry came up. " Daly, if seems to have conve^^ed the lirsi; 
you do not charge,’ said Tombs to news of his fail, and his body lying 
their leader, ' my guns ai’e taken.’ all night on the field, it may be as- ' 

I)aly spurred into the bushes — sumed that he was killed In the con- 
scarcely a dozen of his men followed fusion which arose when the brief 
him. 'He returned with a bullet in twilight had closed upon the scene, 

Ms shoulder ; but the mornentarj It is distinctly stated that our own 
diversion saved the guns.” Artillery fired upon the Lancers. 

t Tile coiitcmponiry anualisis of - ' 
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shot under him, and it was soi’e trouble to rescue him 
in the confusion and darkness of the moment. The 
engagement, Scattered and discursive as were its inci- 
dents, is not one easily to be described. A confused 
narrative of that evening’s fighting must be most 
descriptive of the chaos of the fight. Night fell upon 
a drawn battle, of which no one could count the 
issues, and, as our officers met together in their mess- 
tents, Avith not very cheerful countenances, they saiv 
the camp-fires of the enemy blazing up in tbeir rear. 
We had sustained some severe losses. That fine field- 
officer of the Lancers, Yule, had been killed ; Daly, 
of the Guides, had been incapacitated for active 
work ; Arthur Becher, Quartermaster-General of the 
Army, had been wounded ; and we had left many men 
upon the field. The enemy had increased in numbers, 
and with numbers their daring had increased. It 
would have gone ill Avith us if the mutineers had sue- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in our rear, and tlie 
strength of the rebel force Avithiu the Avails had en- 
abled them to renew their attacks on our front and 
on our flanks. They Avere Avelconung fresh reinforce- 
ments every day, Avhilst our reinforcements, notwith- 
standing the ceaseless energies of the authorities above 
and below Delhi, were necessarily coming in but 
slowly. Perhaps at no period of the siege Avere cir- 
cumstances more dispiriting to the besiegers. 

There aa^s little sound sleep in our camp that night, 
but with the first daAvn of the morning, and the first 
breath of the morning air, there came a stern resolu- 
tion upon pur people not to cease from the battle 
until they had driven the exulting enemy from our 
rear. But it was scarcely needed that we should 
brace ourselves up for tbe encounter. The vehe- 
, mence of the enemy Avas seldom of long duration. 
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It expended itself in fiei'ce spasms, often, perhaps, the 
growth of vast draggings of hmig, and was generally 
exhausted in the course of a few hours. On the 


1857. 

June 19. 


morning of the 19th, therefore, our people saw but 


fjiq cte spcrate energy of the 18th. Soon after 
our camp turned out thei’e was another scene of wild 
confusion. Nobody seemed to know what was the 
actual position of afFaii’s, and many were quite unable 
in their bewilderment to distinguish between enemies 
and friends. The former had nearly all departed, 
and the few who remained were driven out with little 
trouble. One last spasm of energy manifested itself 
in a farewell discharge of round-shot from a Sepoy 


gun: 


but the worst that befel us was an amazing 


panic among the camp-followers beyond the canal, 
and a considerable expenditure of ammunition upon 
an imaginary foe. 

» It always happened that after one of these storms June 20—21. 
of excitement there was a season of calm. To the ^ 
irresistible voluptuousness of perfect repose the Sepoys 
ever surrendered, themselves on the day after a great 
fight. The 20th and the 21st were, therefore, days of 
rest to our Force. The latter was our Sabbath, and 
early service was performed by Mr. Rotton in the 
mess-tent of the Second Fusiliers, arid afterwards in 
other parts of the camp. There were many then 
amongst our people instant in prayer, for they felt 
that a great crisis was approaching. They may have 
laughed to scorn the old prophecy that on the cente- 
nary of the great battle of Plassey, which had laid 
Bengal at our feet, and had laid, too, broad and deep ; 
the foundations of our vast Anglo-Indian Empire, our 
empire would be finally extinguished. The self-re- 
liance of the Englishman made light account of such 
vaticinations ; but no one doubted that the superstition 
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1857 . -was Strong in the minds of the Delhi garrison, ami 
June 23. that the 23rd of June Avould he a great da}', fev good 
or for evil, in the History of the War. It w'aa eertain, 
indeed, that then one of those convulsii'c eiforts, witli 
which already our people were so -well aiapiaintccl, 
would be made on a larger scale than ever had been 
made before. On such a day, warned by the tbonglit 
of the pi’ophecy which designing people had freely 
circulated in the Lines of all our rebel regiments, it 
could not be doubted that Hindoos and Mabomedans 
would unite with common conlidence and common 
enmity against us, and that an unwonted amoiuit 
of confidence and hang would hurl their regiments 
against us with unexampled fmy and self-devotion, in 
full assurance of the rc-estal>lislmient of Native rule 
from one end of India to the other. Our foi'ce liad 
been groiving weaker and v'caker every day, ivhilst 
the rebel force bad groivn stronger and stronger. It 
was not, tberefore, a vciy cheerful ])rospect wliicli lay 
before the English when tliey thought of the issues 
of the morrow'. 

June 23. Day had scarcely broken on the 23 rd Avhen our 
'Tte^Centcii- people learnt that their expectations were not lui- 
Pfassey. founded. The enemy, iti greater force than had ever 
menaced us before, streamed out of the Lahore Gate, 
and again moved by our right towards the I'car of the 
British camp, But they encountered an uncx])ectcd 
difficulty, which disconcerted their plans. On the 
previous night our Sappers had demolished the bridges 
over the Nujufgurh Drain, by wdiich the enemy had 
■ - intended to cross their guns ; and thus checked, they 
were compelled to confine their attacks to the riglit 
of our position. The effect of this w'as, that much of 
the day’s fighting was among the houses of the Sub- 
i zee-mundee, from, which the enemy poured in a deadly 
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fire on oiir troops. Again and again tire Britisli In- 
fantry, with.. noble courage and resolution, bearing 
up against the heats of the fiercest sun that had yet 
assailed them, drove the Sepoys from their cover, and 
fought against heavy odds all through that long 
summer day. We had need of all our force in such 
a struggle, for never had we been more outmatched 
in numbers, and never had the enemy shown a sterner, 
more enduring courage. Fresh troops had joined us 
in the morning, but weary as they were after a long 
night’s march, they were called into service, and 
nobly responded to the call.* The action of the 19th 
had been an Artillery action ; this of the 23rd was 
fought by the Infantry, and it was the fighting that 
least suits the taste and temper of the English sol- 
dier. But the Sixtieth Rifles went gallantly to the 
attack, and the Goorkahs and Guides vied with them 
-.in sturdy, unflinching courage to the last. At noon- 
day the battle wms raging furiously in the Subzee- 
mundee; and such were the fearful odds against us, 
that Reid, cool and confident as he was in the face of 
difiiculty and danger, felt that, if not reinforced, it 
wmuld strain him to the utmost to hold his own.f But 
his men fought on ; and after a while the reinfoi'ce- 
ments wdiich he had sent for came up, and then, 
though the contest wms still an unequal one, the 


^ Tlicse reiiiforcGments consisted my owii men. again and again, and at 
of a company of the Seventy-fifth one time I thought I must have lost 
ioot, four coinpanies of the Second the day. Tiie cannonade from the 
Bengal fusiliers, four European city, and the heavy guns which they 
Horse Artillery guns and part of a had brought out, raged fast and 
Native troop,* with some Fuiijabee furious, and completely enfiladed the 
Infantry and Cavalry— in ail about whole of my position. Thousands 
850 men. * were brQ^nght against my mere hand- 

f The mutineers, about twelve ful of m'en j but I knew the import- 
o^clock, made a most desperate attack ance of my position, and was deter- 
on the whole of my position. No mined to do my utmost to hold it 
men could have fought better. They till reinforcements 
charged the Eifies, the Guides, and Notes. 
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issr. chances of war were no longer desperately against us, 
June. and our stubborn courage prevailed against tlie mul- 
titude of the enemy. As tlic sun went doAvn, the 
vigour of the enemy declined also, and at sunset the 
mutineers had lost heart, and found that tlie work 
Avas' hopeless. Before nightfall the Subzee-mnn<leo 
Avas our oaati, and the enemy had AvithdraAvn their 
guns and retired to the city. It had been a long 
Aveary day of bard fighting beneath a destroying sun, 
and our troops were so spent and exhausted that they 
could not charge the rebel guns, or folIoAV the retreat- 
ing masses of the mutineers. It Avas one of those auc- 
tories of Avhich a fcAV more repetitions would have 
turned our position into a graveyai’d, on Avliich the 
enemy might have quietly encamped. 

June 24. After this there Avas another lull, and there Avas 
State of affairs again time for our chief people to take account of the 
circumstances of their position and to look the future " 
in the face. The result of the fighting on the Gen* 
tenary of Plassey Avas somCAvhat to abate the confi- 
dence of the enemy. There Avero no signs of the de- 
scent of that great Star of Fortune Avhicb bad risen 
above us for a hundred years. Little now Avas to be 
gained by them from spiritual manifestations and en- 
couragements. . They bad only to look to tbeir mate- 
rial resources ; but these v^ere steadily increasing, as 
the stream of mutiny continued to sAvell and roll doAvn 
in full current towards the great ocean of the imperial 
city, Nusserabad and Jullundhur had already dis- 
charged their turbid Avaters, and noAV Rohilkund Avas 
about to pour in its tributaries. All this was against 
us, for -it was the custom of the enemy upon every 
‘ new accession of strength to signalise the arrival of 
the reinforcements by sending them out to attack us. 
Thus the bruiit of the fighting on the 19th had been 
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borne by tbe Ktisserabad force, and on tlie 23rd by 
the regiments from J ullundhur. It was felt, therefore, 
that on the arrival of the Eohilkund Brigade there 
would be again a sharp conflict, which, although the 
issue of the day’s fighting could not be doubtful, 
would tend to the diminution of our strength, and 
to the exhaustion of our resources, and would place 
us no nearer to the final consummation for which our 
people so ardently longed. 

On the other hand, however, it was a source of ^mvaiofve. 
congratulation that our remrorcements were also ar- 
riving. Sir John Lawrence was doing his work well 
in the Punjab, and sending down both European and 
Sikh troops, and every available gTin, to strengthen 
Barnard in his position before Delhi. The dimen- 
sions of the British camp were visibly expanding. 

The newly arrived troops were at first a little dis- 
pirited by the thought of the small progress that had 
been made bv their comrades before Delhi ; for the 
besiegers w'ere found to be the besieged. But they 
soon took heart again, for the good spirits of the 
Delhi Field Force were contagious, and nothing finer 
had ever been seen than the buoyancy and the cheer- 
fulness which they manifested in the midst of all 
sorts of trials and privations. Many old friends and 
comrades then met together in the mess-tents to talk 
over old times, and many new friendships were formed 
by men meeting as strangers, on that ever-memorable 
Ridge — friendships destined to last for a life. Hos- 
pitality and good-fellowship abounded everywhei’e. 

There was not an officer in camp who did not delight 
in the opportunity of sha.ring his last bottle of beer 
with a friend or a comrade. And from the old Cri- 
inean General dowm to the youngest subaltern in camp 
all were alike chivalrous, patient, and self-denying. 
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SIR HENRY BARNARD. 


Henry Barnard had securely established himself in 
the affections of the Delhi Field Force. 

But, as weeks passed away, and he saw that he w^as 
making no impression upon Delhi, the inward care 
that was weighing upon his very life grew heavier and 
heavier. He wrote many letters at this time both to 
public functionaries in India and to private friends 
in England, in which he set forth very clearly his 
difficulties and perplexities, and suggested that he 
had been, and "was likely to be, misjudged. To Sir 
John Lawrence he wrote, on the 28 th of June, a 
letter, in which he reviewed the Past and set forth 
the circumstances of the Present. “ You have, of 
course,” he said, “been well informed of our pro- 
ceedings, which, from the commencement, have been 
a series of difficulties overcome by the determined 
courage and endurance of our troops, but not leading 
us to the desii'ed temiination. When first I took up 
tills position, my Artillery were to silence the fire of 
the town from the Moree and Cashmere Gates, at 
leasts and our heavy guns then brought into play to 
open our ivay into the city. So far from this, how- 
ever, ive have not silenced a single gun, and they 
return us to this day at least four to one. The Chief 
Artillery Officer admits the distance to be too great ; 
but to get nearer ive must look to our Engineei’s, "who 
are only now commencing to collect some few mate- 
rials, such as trenching tools, sand-bags, &c., of which 
they wei’e destitute, and even now have not enough 
to aid me in sti’engthening any outpost. In the 
mean time, my force is being worn out by the con- 
stant and sanguinary combats they are exposed to — ' 
the attacks wffiich I’equire every soul in my camp to 
repel — for it is never certain where the enemy intend 
to strike their blow, and it is only by: vigilance I can 
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ascertain it, and having done so, withdraw troops 
from one place to strengthen the threatened one ; and 
thus the men are hastened here and there, and ex- 
posed to the sun aU day. To me it is wonderful how 
all have stood it. It is heart-breaking to engage them 
in these- affairs, which always cost us some valualtle 
lives. The Engineei-s had an’anged a plan of a|)- 
proach on the Cashmere side; the difficulties that 
meet one here are the constant interruptions tlie ope- 
rations would experience by the fire from the town, 
and more so by the more frequent renewal of these 
dangerous attacks. But a greater one was in store 
forme when, on inquiring into the means, the amount 
of siege ammunition was found to be so totally inade- 
quate, that the Chief Engineer declared the project 
must be abandoned. There remains, therefore, but 
one alternative. My whole force will be here in a 
day or two, when our entii’e project will be matured. 
Disappointing as, I fear, our progress has been to 
you, the results of our exertions have been gre.at; an 
immensely superior force has been on all occasions 
, defeated with great loss, and I have reason to believe 
that the spirit of this mutineering multitude — con- 
temptible in the open, but as good, if not better, than 
ourselves behind guns — is completely broken, and that 
the game is in our hands ; for, by confining, or rather 
centralising the evil on Delhi, the heai’t of it will be 
crushed in that spot, and that ‘ delay,’ so far from 
being detrimental, has been of essential use ! But for 
the prestige, I would leave Delhi to its fate. Anarchy 
and disorder would soon destroy it; and the force 
now before it — the only one of Europeans you have 
in India set free — would be sufficient to re-establish 
the greater part of the country. To get into Delhi 





AEEIVAL OF EPJGADIER-GEKER^VL CHAMBEELAIN. ^ 

will greatly reduce this small force, and I feel much 1S37. 
moi-al courage in even hinting at an object which I 
have no intention of carrying out — at all events, till 
after an attempt has been made. You may sa}^, why 
engage in these constant combats? The reason simply 
is that, when attached, we must defend ourselves ; and 
that to secure our camp, our hospitals, our stores, 

&c., every living being has to be einployed. The 
whole thing is too gigantic for the force brought 
against it. The gates of Delhi once shut, with the 
whole of your Native Army drilled, equipped, and 
organised within the walls, a regularly prepared force 
should have been employed, and the place invested. 

Much as I value the reduction of Delhi, and great as 
I see that the danger to my own reputation will be if 
we fail, still I would rather retire from it than risk 
this army ! But, by God’s blessing, all may be saved 
,yet.” And in this letter, having set forth the general 
•state of the great c|uestion before him, he proceeded 
to speak of some of its personal bearings. “ My posi- 
tion,” he said, “ is difficult ; and not the less so for its 
undefined responsibilities, which must always be the 
case when a Cominander-in-Chief is in the same field. 

But the valuable assistance which you have given me, 
in Brigadier-General Ghamberlain, will henceforward 
greatly lighten my anxieties.” 

A few days before— on the 24th of J une — Brigadier j^ie 24 . 
Chamberlain had arrived in Camp to take the post of Arrival of 
Adjutant- General of the Army. His coming had been Geueruf^’ 
anticipated with the liveliest emotions of satisfaction. Ciiambetlain 
Some said that he would be worth a thousand men. 

Those who had ever encouraged the bolder and the 
more hazai’dous course of action rejoiced most of all, 
for they believed that his voice would be lifted up in 
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1S57. favour of some dashing enterprise.* It was, cloubt- 
less, at that time great gain to have such a man at 
the elbow of the Commander.f A few months before 
officialism would have stood aghast at such a selec- 
tion. Neville Chamberlain had little departmental 
experience. But the Departments, in that great crisis, 
were not in the highest honour. Not that they had 
failed— not that they had done any worse or an}' 
better than Departments are Avont to do in great con- 
junctures ; but that the Delhi Field Force did not 
Avant Departments, but men. There Avas no Avant of 
manliness in the general Staff, for already Avithin the 
space of three AA^eeks one departmental chief had been 
killed and another disabled. But it Avas felt that there 
were men in the country, cast in the true heroic 
mould, with a special genius for the Avork in hand. 
Some said, “ Oh, if Henry LaA\a'ence Avere but here !” 
others spoke of John Nicholson as the man for thev 
crisis ; and all rejoiced in the advent of Neville 
Chamberlain. There Avas anothei’, too, Avhose name 
at that time was in the mouth of the general camp. 
It AA'as knoAAm that Baird Smith had been summoned 
to direct the engineering department, Avhich had been 
lamentably in Avant of an efficient chief. All these 
things Avere cheering to the heart of the Crimean 
General, for he mistrusted his own judgment, and he 

* ‘^Neville Cliamberlain lias ar- berlaiii, wlio fully sees and admits 
rived ; of this we are all glad, as well the difficulties I have been jilaeed in. 
as the General. Wilhy’s bold con- He is favourable to tlic trial of get- 
eeptions maj now receive more con- ting into the place, and a reasonable 
, sideratioii/* — Greatliedh Letters, — hope of success may be eut(;riained, 
“Everything will be right, they used I am wiiling to try, provided 1 can 
to say, when Chamberlain comes, see iny way to honourably secure my 
and all took courage when they saw sick and wounded, and keeping opcui 
his stern pale face.”— of the my supplies.”— //. Jktruard to 
Siege of Beihu Sir Jo/m Lawrence^ J'ulg 1. MS. 

t “You have sent me a sound, Corresp07ideMe. 
good auxiliary in Brigadier Cham- 
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looked eagerly for counselloi’s in whom he could 1857. 
confide. . 

Baird Smith Avas at Roorkhee, leading an active, Colonel Baird 
busy life, thinking much of the Army before Delhi, *' 
but never dreaming of taking part in the conflict, 
whdn, in the last week of June, news reached him that 
he was wanted there to take the place of the Chief 
Engineer, who had completely broken down. Having 
improvised, with irregular despatch, a body of some 
six hundred Pioneei’s, and loaded fifty or sixty carts 
with Engineer tools and stores, he started on the 
29th of June, accompanied by Captains Robertson 
and Spring.* Pushing on by forced marches, he was 
within sixty miles of Delhi, when, on the morning of 
the 2nd of July, after a Aveary night-march, an express 
reached him with the stirring news that an assault on 
Delhi had been planned for the early dawn of the 
morrow, and that all were anxious for his presence. 

After an hour or tijo of sleep, he mounted again, and 
rode — or, as he said, “ scrambled” — on ; getting what 
he could to carry him — -now a fresh horse, now an 
elephant, and again the coach-and-four of the Rajah 
of Jheend ; and so, toiling all through the day and 
the night, he readied Delhi by three o’clock on the 
morning of the 3rd. Weary and -worn out though 
he was, the prospect of the coming assault braced 
him up for the work in hand ; but he had made the 
toilsome march for nothing. The projected attack 
was in abeyance, if it had not wholly collapsed. 

It was the old stoi'y : that fatal indecision, which Postpone- 
had been the bane of General Barnard, as leader of 
such an enterprise as this, had again, at the elevenths 

The latter was goin^ to join liis was killed in an attack on tlie Kailvc 
regiment in tlie Punjab. On the troops that had broken into miiiiuj 
uioniing of his arrival at Jhclum he in that plaec. 

2 0 2 
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hour, overthiwvn the bolder counsels which he had 
been persuaded to adopt. All the expected reinforce- 
ments had arrived, and he was stronger than ho had 
ever been before.* The details of the assault luid 
been arranged ; the plans had been prepared . the 
troops had been told off for the attacking colinnns, 
though they had not yet been warned, and the pro- 
ject -was kept a secret in Camp— when information 
reached him that the enemy -were contemplating a 
grand attack upon our position by the agency of the 
rebel regiments recently arrived from Rohilkund. 
The time of early morning appointed for the assault 
— a little before daybreak — wmuld have been pro- 
pitious, for the hour before dawn was dark and 
cloudy, and our troops could have advanced unseen 
to the City walls. But now the opportunity was 
lost. The time was coming for “ the moon and day 
to meet,” and so all hope of our creeping up, un- 
seen, beneath the shadow of ,the darkness, was 
passing away. What Barnai’d and others called the 
“ Gamester’s Throw,” was not destined to be thrown 
by him.f 

^ The reihforcexnenfs which had cording to NormaB, oiir eficefive 
ioiiied our Camp from the Punjab force to six thousand six hundred 
between the 26th. of June and 3nl of men of all arms* 

July were the Head-quarters of Her f The causes of the abandonment 
JMajestj’s Eighth Foot, released by of the enterprise were thus stated 
the defection of the J ullundhur Bri- by Sir H. Barnard : “ I had all pre- 
gade; the Head-quarters of Her pared for the (jmiesier^s throw last 
Majesty’s Sixty-first Foot; the First niglit, when the arrival of the re- 
■Regiment of Punjab Infantry (Coke’s inforcements of Coke’s gave me all 
Eihi s) ; a squadron of Punjab Ca- the available means I can expect. It 
valry ; with two guns of European was frustrated, first, by hearing that 
and two of Native Horse Artillery ; we were to be attacked*' in gi-eat force 
some European Eeserve Artillery, this morning at dawn of "day, when 
and some Sikh gunners* The want of to a certainty our Camp would be 
artillerymen to work our guns had . destroyed ; and, secmufly, on ac- 
been severely felt, and Sir John Law- count of serious disallcetion in 
rcnce had done his best to supply (Charles) Nicholson’s Regiment, all 
tlicm from all sources. The reinforce- the Hindoos of which fliaYC dis- 
nients detached above made up, ac- armed— and hung two of the Na- 
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The til reatened attack on our position, said to have 1S57. 

been fixed for the mornin^ of the 3rd, was not then ' 

o ^ i fis jD&rc 

developed into a fact ; but at night the Rohilkund Brigade. 
Brigade*— some four thousand or five thousand 
strong, Horse, Foot, and Artillery — the Infantry 
in the scarlet uniforms of their old mastei's — went 
out, under cover of the darkness, and made their 
way towards Alipore, in rear of our Camp, with 
some vague intention of cutting off our communica- 
tions by destroying a post we had established there, 
and of intercepting some convoys on their way to or 
from the Ridge. f A force under Major Coke, of the 
Punjab Irregular Army, who had arrived in Camp 
on the last day of June, was sent out to give battle 
to the mutineers. It was a compact, well-appointed 
column of Cavaliy and Infantry, with some Horse 
Artillery guns; and the leader was held in repute 
for his achievements in border warfare. But the i-e- 
sult was a disappointment. The ground was marshy ; 
the progress was slow ; and we were too late to do 
the work. Soon after daybreak on the 4th, our 
column came in sight of the Sepoy Regiments which 
were then returning from Alepore, and our guns 
were brought into action. But Coke had not taken 

tive oiFicers. The Ninth Irregulars Barnard to Sir John Latorenoe, Jid^ 
evinced evident sign of * shake ^ and 3, 18(>9» MS^ Gorresponderice, 
as they numbered some four liundred * The Rohilkund, or Bareilly, 
ami fifty, it became a- serious ques- Brigade marched in on the 1st aild 
tion to leave ail these natives in mj 2nd of July. It consisted of the 
Gump, u'hen all my own forces were Eighteenth, Twenty-eighth, Tweid-y- 
ernploved else here. Chamberlain ninth, and Sixty -eighth Infantry 
admits that few men were ever Begiinents; the Eighth Irregular 
placed in a more painfully respon- Cavalry, No. 15 Horse Battery, and 
j^ible position. If I lose this small two 6-pounder post guns from* Shali- 
foree, it will be felt all over the jehanpore. 

Ptmjab, and yet, if I do not take f The enemy expected to find a 
Deliii, the result will be equally dis- convoy of wounded men going from 
asirous. It will be a good deed our Camp to Umballah, and another 
when donel—and I will take care with treasure and ammunition coming 
and do it, with every chance in my , from Ferozopore. Mut he fortunately 
favour, in good mWS—Sir missed both of them, 
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right account of the distance; our light field pieces 
made little impression upon the eneniy,_and our 
Infantry had not come up in time to take part in 
the engagement. The Sepoy General, llukht Khan, 
was, hoAvever, in no inood to come to closer quartei’s 
with us, so he drew off his forces and set his face 
towards Delhi, leaving behind him his baggage, consist- 
ing mainly of the night’s plunder — an ammunition 
waggon and some camel-loads of small-arm cartridges. 
But they carried off all their guns, and returned to 
garrison not much weaker than when they started. 
“ The distance we had come from Gamp,” wrote 
General Reed to Sir John Lawo’ence, “and the deep 
state of the gronnd, prevented our guns and cavalry 
from pursuing. In fact, the horses were knocked up, 
and the guns could scarcely be moved, while the 
enemy, being on higher ground, managed to get 
away their guns.”*' But if ^ve had gained no glorj*,, 
the enemy had added another to their long list of 
failures. They had taken out some thousands of their 
best troops, and had only burnt a village, pjlundercd 
a small isolated British post, and left the plunder 
behind them on the field. Bxxt, if our eyes had not 
been opened before to the danger of some day liaving 
our rearward communications with Kurnaul and the 
Punjab — all the upper country from which 'wc drerv 
our supplies and reinforcements— interrupted by a 
swarming enemy, who might attack us at all points 

^ MS. Correspondence * — The author Camp to carry them — Hodsou 
of the ^‘History of the Siege of says that “ our loss was about tlurf y 
Dom, who was obviously with or forty Europeans, and thrr.e of mv 
Coke’s force, adds: ‘‘Our men re- Native officers tern porarilv disabhnl” 
turned completely exhausted by the Another writer (MS. JomiaJ) says : 
heat. Indeed, many of the Sixty- “Our loss was one Irregular, who 
first sank down beneath trees,- mid came from the runjab with Cok(^, 
our elepliants had to be sent from and an Artillery driver/’ 




tuL .vuuc time, so as to prevent us from eifectively ’ 1S57 
protecting our rear, this expedition of the Rohilkund J«h'. 
force dispersed all the films that still obscured our 
vision. And our Engineer officers, therefore, were 
directed to adopt every possible measure to render 
the establishment of the enemy in our rear a feat of 
uifficult, if not impcssible, accomplishment; and the 
chief of these was the destruction of the brido-cs 
am-oss the Nujufgurh Canal, except the one imme- 
diately in our rear, which we could always command 
and protect. 

Very soon Baird Smith and Barnard were in close 
consultation. The General rejoiced greatly in the 
presence of his new adviser, and gave him his un- 
stinted confidence. The arrival, indeed, of such a 
man as the accomplished Engineer, wdio knew every 
nook and crevice in Delhi, and who, before he had 
'any expectation of being pei-sonally connected with 
the siege, had devised a plan of attack, was great gain 
to the besieging force; and Barnard, whose 'ignorance 
of Indian warfare and mistrust of his own judmnent 
drove him to seek advice in all likeliest quarters, 
would gladly have leant most trustingly on Smith. 
i>ut it was not decreed that he should trust in any 

one much longer. His life was now wearing to a 
close. ^ 

Camp, cho.eia fell heavily upon the General, and 
smote him down with even more than its wonted ' 
suddcnness.^ General Reed had seen Barnard in the 
early morning, and observed nothing peculiar about 
him ; but by ten o’clock on that Sunday morning a j.p 5 
whisper was rimnnKr tlimno-h xi, , ?■> ’ 
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He bad been missed from his accustomed place at 
church-service ; and, before many hours had passcnl, 
his broken-hearted son, who had ministered to hhu 
with all the tenderness of a woman, was standing 
beside his lifeless body. “ Tell them,” said tlie dying 
General, speaking of his family in England, ahnost 
w'ith his last breath — “ tell them that 1 die ha,ppy.” 
Kext day his remains -were conveyed on a gun-carriagi; 
to their last resting-place. “The only ditfereuce, ’ 
w'rote the Chaplain who performed the burial-service, 
‘‘betw’cen the General and a private soldier consisted 
in the length of the mournful train, which followed 
ill solemn silence the mortal remains of the brave 
w'arrior.” 

From his death-bed he had sent a message to -Baird 
Smith, saying that he trusted to him to give such an 
explanation of the circumstances in wdiich he wms 
placed as would save his reputation as a soldiei’. 
And, indeed, the same generosity of feeling as he 
had evinced in all his endeavours to brighten the 
character of his dead friend Anson was now dis- 
played by others towai’ds him; for all men spoke and 
wrote gently and kindly of Barnard, as of one against 
whom nothing was to be said except that circum- 
stances were adverse to him. I found him,” wrote 
Baird Smith, “ one of the most loveable men I had 
ever met — rigidly conscientious in every duty, a per- 
fect gentleman , in manner and feeling, a brave soldier, 
but unequal to the present crisis from an apparent 
want of confidence in himself and an inability to dis- 
criminate between the judgments of others.” — “ In 
him,” wrote General Reed to Sir John LawTcnce, 

the service has lost a most energetic and indefati- 
gable officer, and I fear his untimely end was in a 
great measure to be attributed to his feurless exposure 
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of himself, not only to the fire of the enemy, but to 
the more deadly rays of the sun .” — “ He was a high- 
minded, excellent officer,” said Mr, Commissioner 
Greathed; “ and on European ground, in a European 
wai’, would have done the State good service ; but he 
was too suddenly thrust into the most difficult active 
sei'vice in India that could be imagined, and found 
himself placed in command of an Army which Ge- 
neral Anson had organised, and obliged to carry out 
operations which he would not himself have under- 
taken with the means at his command. AVith more 
knowledge of the relative merits of his troops and of 
the enemy, he would, I think, have achieved a great 
success .” — “ How he has carried on so long,” wrote 
Neville Chamberlain, “ is wonderful, All day in the 
sun, and the most part of the night either walking up 
and down the main street of the camp or visiting the 
^batteries and posts. His constitution was such that 
lie could not command sleep at the moments when he 
might have rested, and exhausted nature has given 
way. We all deeply lament his loss, for a kinder or 
tuore noble-minded officer never lived.” 


I need add nothing to these tributes from the 
foremost officers in the Camp; -Only three months 
before Barnard had written to Lord Canning, saying: 
“ Cannot you find some tough job to put to me? I 
will serve you faithfully.”* The “tough job” had 
been found, and a single month of it had sufficed 
to lay him in his grave. But he had redeemed his 
promise. He had served the State faithfully to the 
lust hour of his life. 

.‘I//./;?, vol. i., page 563. Some respondence will be found in the 
further exiracis from Barnard’s Cor- A]>pcndix, - 
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And here fitly closes the second part of this Story 
of the Siege of Delhi. It is the story of a succession 
of profitless episodes — desultory in narration as in 
fact; the story of a month’s fighting with no results 
but loss of life, waste of material resources, and bitter 
disappointment in all the dwelling-places of the Eng- 
lish in India, as week after -sveek passed away, and 
every fresh report of the fall of Delhi w'as proved to 
be a mockery and a lie. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GENEEAL HEED IN COMMAND —EXEETIONS OE BAIllD SMITH— 'INADEQUACY 
GPEESOUECES — QUESTION OE ASSAULT RENEWED —ENGAGEMENTS WITH 
THE ENEAIY— HOPES OF THE ENGLISH — ASSAULT ABANDONED— DEFAll* 
TURE OF GENERAL REED— BRIGADIER WILSON IN COMMAND — HIS POSITION 
AND EFFORTS —SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE CAMP — STATE OF THE DELHI 
GARRISON. 


From tlie first hour of his appearance at Delhi, July, 1857. 

Baird Smith had ■be«:un to examine thoroughly the Question of 
-I ,T* 1 TT IT Materials foi 

means and resources at his disposal. He had no a Siege, 

gi'eat opinion of the power of the place to stand a 
.siege, if the besiegers had adequate material for its 
prosecution. But never was a besieging army in 
worse plight for the conduct of great operations than 
the British Army before Delhi. The Chief Engineer 
found that liis siege ordnance consisted of two 24- 
pounders, nine 18-poimders, six 8-inch mortars, and 
two or three 8-inch howitzers. The enemy were 
much stronger in Artillery. They could bring to - 
any point open to attack from twenty-five to thirty 
guns, and ten or twelve mortars — all as well served 
as our own. But there was something even worse 
than this. If we had possessed more guns we could 
not have used them, for there was a deplorable want 
of ammunition. Baird Smith stood aghast at the 
discovery that the shot in store for the heavy guns 
was scai'cely equal to the requirements of a day’s 
siege, and there was no immedia,tc prospect of the 
receipt of further supplies; whilst, on the other 
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hand, the enemy were furnished with the inex- 
haustible resources of the gi’eat Delhi Magazine. It 
was plain, therefore, that in this helpless state it 
would have been madness to commence siege opera- 
tions, which must have been speedily abandoned from 
the exhaustion of our material supplies. 

But the question still suggested itself: “Might not 
the place be carried by assault ?” It was easier to an- 
swer this in the atfirmative. “ Here,” he argued, “ the 
relative forces are materially changed in value. We 
have a highly disciplined body under a single head, 
completely in hand, full of pluck, and anxious to 
attack, and with almost unlimited self-reliance. The 
enemy is without any head, not in hand at all, so far 
broken in spirit that he has never met us in battle — 
with any odds in his favour — without being beaten. 
It is very true that his numbers much exceed oui*s, 
and that in a town, in street-fighting, discipline is of 
less value than in the open battle-field. It is true, 
also, that assaults are proverbially precarious. Na- 
poleon said of them, ‘a dog or a goose may decide 
their issues.’ The results of failure would be as 
terrible and depressing as those of success would be 
glorious and inspiriting.”* All these things he de- 
liberately considered ; but, weighing the chances on 
either side, he came to the conclusion that “ the pro- 
babilities of success were far greater than those of 
failure, and the reasons justifying an assault stronger 
than those which justified inaction.” He therefore 
•urged upon the General, in an official letter, the 
advantages of an assault by escalade, the gates -which 
we desired to force being blown in by powder-bags. 
“ And,” he wrote, four months afterwards, “ looking 
back now with the full advantages of actual ex- 
. ; ' ^ MS. Correspondence of Colonel Baird Smitli, 


Question of 
Assault. 



^ MS. Correspondence of Colonel General were buried afc ten o’clock 
Baird Smith. ^ on that dav; and Mr. lloiton {Chap- 

t I have here again to notice the lam^s Narrative), who performed the 
confusion of dates, of wliicli I have funeral service, says most distinctly 
spoken in a former note. Baird that Barnard died at tliree o’clock 
Smith, in a letter before me, says, on Sunday afternoon, July 5. There 
My letter recommending tiie rnea- is not the least doubt of the fact, 
sure went in on the 6th. 1 doubt, if Baird Smith’s letter, therefore, was 
Sir Henry Barnard ever saw^ it, as not sent in until after Barnard’s 
he died a day or two afterwards.” death, unless he is wrong ’about the 
But Mr. Greathed, in a letter dated date of its despatch. 

July 6, says that the remains of fciie , - 
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perience, and witli, I believe, very little disposition issf. 
to maintain a foregone conclusion, because it was 
foregone, I think at this moment, if we had assaulted 
any time between the 4tli - and 14th of July, we 
should have carried the place.” * 

IVhen the Engineer’s letter reached the Head-Quar- General TlecR 
ters of the Force, Sir Henry Barnard was dead, or 
dying, t The command was then assumed by General 
Heed. Since he- had been in the Delhi Camp, with 
no immediate responsibility upon him, his health had 
improved; and although he still appeared to others, 
especially to men with the inexhaustible energies of 
Baird Smith, a feeble invalid, he believed himself to 
be equal to the work, and wrote that, “with the aid 
of the Almighty, he trusted to carry it to a suc- 
cessful issue,” To this officer Baird Smith’s plan of 
assault was submitted. He did not immediately 
.reject it. On the 9th, he wrote to Sir John Law- 
rence, saying, “We still have the assault in contem- 
plation, the details of Avhich are not yet quite com- 
pleted by the Engineer’s’ Depaifment under Baird 
Smith.” But the delay, whether originating in the 
Engineers’ Department, or in the councils of the 
General, was fatal to the scheme; and, as Baird 
Smith afterwards wrote, “the opportunity passed 
away, ancl the question of assault or no assault 
finally resolved itself into doing nothing by sheer 
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force of circumstances.” “Whatever is,” he added, 
“being best, I am content with things as they are, 
and I am very far indeed from attaching tlie slightest 
blame to those who differed from me on the question 
of assaulting. They, doubtless, examined the proba- 
bilities as conscientiously as I did, but realised them 
differently, and came to a contrary conclusion. The 
difficulties were great enough, and the consequencc.s 
grave enough, to require every man to form and to 
hold to his own opinion, and yet to promote tolera- 
tion at differences — at any rate, that was my view 
of the case, right or wrong.” And, truly, it was very 
light. For there is nothing, perhaps, which calls 
for more toleration than the solution of great military 
questions, when there are antagonistic arrays of diffi- 
culties to be considered. It has been said of other 
places than Delhi, which have stood protracted sieges, 
that they might have been carried by assault 'witliin* 
the first hour of our appearance before them. It 
was said of Bhurtpore ; it was said of Sebastopol ; 
but neither Combermere nor Raglan thought that it 
was his duty to risk the chance of a failure by 
attempting it. 

The circumstances, the force of which was saict bv 
the Chief Engineer to have settled the momentous 
question of assault or no assault, were these. Whilst 
in the English Camp our people were considering the 
best means of attacking the enemy within the walls of 
Delhi, the enemy were making renewed attacks on 
the British Camp outside the walls ; and every new 
attack reduced our scanty numbers. On the 9th 
of July they came out in force against us. In- 
telligence of their design reached General Reed in the 
morning, and he was . in some measure prepared for 
them ; but he scarcely e-\pected a daring inroad of 
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rebel Cavalry into our Camp.* But about ten o’clocb:,f 
through a mist of heavy rain, our English officers, 
on the “Mound” discerned their approach. Here, 
on a piece of elevated ground to the right rear of 
our Gamp, was planted a battery of three heavy 
guns, with the usual Infantry Picquet. In addition 
to this a Cavalry Picquet was thrown out, somewhat 
in advance of the Mound ; and this now consisted of 
a party of Carabineers, two Horse Artillery guns of 
Tombs’s troop, and a detachment of the Ninth Irre- 
gular Cavalry, under a Native officei*, which occu- 
pied the extreme point in advance.J Perplexed by 

^ We had. a sharp affair with porary accounts often differ greatly 
the enemy yesterday. I had re- with respect to the time of day. 
ceived a report in the morning J “The Mound was about half- 
tliat they were coming out in force way between- the llidge and the 
on the right, and Major Ileid applied Canal, which protected the British 
for their usual reiiiforccinent at rear. It was on the right rear 
Hindoo JRao’s house, ^yhich was flank of Camp, and overlooked the 
sent, and the rest of the troops held Subzee-muiidce. Between the Mound 
in readiness to turn out. About ten and the Canal there were several 
A.M. a party of insurgent Sowars clumps of trees, and the Canal-bank 
made a most daring inroad to the being also fringed^ with them, the 
rear of our right by a road leading view in tliat direction was confused 
to the Grand Trunk. These men and interrupted, and for this reason 
were dressed exactly like the Ninth a Cavalry picquet was 1 brown out 
Irregulars, wliich led to the suppo- on the Canal-bank', somewhat in ad- 
sit ion that part of that regiment, vance of the Mound, from which, 
which was on picquet ou tliat flank, however, the videttes of the Cavalry 
hud mutinied; but it turned out that picquet were visible. . . . The guns 
the greater ))art of them, at least, and Carabineers were not stationed 
belonged to the Eighth Irregulars on the Mound, but at the foot of 
from Bareilly. About a liundred and on the right flank of it, so that 
iiicn, of their joeople actually swept facing to their proper front — the 
through the right of our camp by Subzee-muiidee — the Mound was on 
the rear, by the bridge adjoining the their left hand and the Canal ou 
burial-ground.” — Geneml Rml lo Sir their right. The ground ou the right 
Jolm Laicreme, iO, 1857. MS. of the picquet was somewhat elevated, 

f It will have been seen that, in and on this tlie tents of the men 
the preceding note. General Heed were pitched and the Cavalry horses 
says that the enemy appeared about picqueted. The guns were, as it 
ten o^clock.' Major Ileid says, were, in a hollow, with the Mound 
“ the action commenced about seven on their left and the elevated ground 
o’clock.” The latter may refer to the on the right. To their front was a 
opening of the enemy’s guns. Major small breastwork, to which it was 
Tonjbs says tlmt, to the best of his ordered that the guns should be run 
recollection, it was about three i\M. up and fought behind in ease of an 
when he first learnt that the troopers attack, and' until the picquet could 
were entering our Camp. Cotem- be reinforced,”— ‘JZ/Sl Memormidum. 
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the appearance of the familiar uniform of the Irre- 
gular Cavalry of our own Picquets, our people at first 
thought that they had been driven in by the advance 
of the enemy ; and so the guns, which might have 
opened upon them, were pointed harmlessly at the 
troopers.* But there was something much worse 
than this. The mistake of the British Artillery was 
followed by the disgrace of the British Cavaline 
As the Irregulars of the Eighth from Delhi swept on, 
the detachment of Carabineere, rvhich formed a part 
of the Picquet, turned and fled. Stillman, who com- 
manded them, remained alone at his post. The first 
error was soon discovered. Hills, who was in charge 
of the artillery — two horse-artillery guns — of the 
Picquet, saw presently that it was a hostile attack, 
and ordered out his guns for action. But the enemy 
were upon him; he had not time to open fire. In 
this emergency the dashing Artillery subaltern — g, 
man of light weight and short stature, young in years, 
but with the coolness of a veteran and the courage of 
a giant — set spurs to his horse and rushed into the 
midst of the advancing troopers, cutting right and 
left at them with good effect, until two of them 
charged him at the same time, and by the shock of 

* The actual assailants were 
troopers of the Eighth. Irregular 


Cavalry, who had mutinied at Ba- 
reilly; but it was more than sus- 
pected that the men of the Ninth 
were cognisant of and favoured the 
atthck. It has been seen {Note, 
ante^ page 565) that General Barnard 
iuiii been very doubtful of their 
hdclity. There, had been many de- 
sertions from their ranks, but no 
signs of open mutiny. It may be 


ment proceeded to Alipore, for the 
purpose of keeping open the com- 
munication with the rear. Large 
detachments were seat info the 
divisions of Sahanmpore, Soaepnt, 
mid Pancput. On the 21st of July, 
in consequence of a large desertion 
from the Soneput detachment, it was 
deemed advisable to march the regi- 
ment back towards the Punjab.”— 
Farliamehimj Return of keginmits 
Hat lime Mutinied, A wing of the 


stated here that after this affair of Ninth Irregular had accompanied llie 
the 9th of July,, the regiment was first siege-train to Delhi {a 7 Ue^ pa^o ' 
quietly moved out of Camp, ,ap. 189), and the other (Hfqad-Quartiu-s^ 
parently on dut^, the 11th of wing had joined our Camp on the 
J ul)' tiie Head-Quarters of the Bcgi- 2iid of J uly. 
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the collision, both horse and rider were thro^vn 1857. 
■violently to the ground. Regaining his feet after his My 9. 
assailants had passed on, he recovered his sword in 
time to renew the combat with three Sowars, two 
mounted and one on foot. 'The two hi^t he cut 
down,* and then engaged the third, a young, active 
swordsman of good courage, who came fresh to the 
encounter, whilst Hills, scant of breath and shaken 
by his fall, had lost all his first strength, but none of 
his first courage. The hea'vy cloak, too, which he 
wore, as a protection against the rain, dragged at 
his throat, and well-nigh choked him. The chances 
were now fearfully against him. Twice he fired, but 
his pistol snapped, and then he cut at his opponent’s 
shoulder. The blow did not take effect; and the 
trooper, watching his opportunity, clutched at- the 
English subaltern’s sword and ■^Tested it from him. 

Hills then closed with his enemy, grappled him so 
that he. could not strike out "with the sabre, and smote 
him with clenched fist again and again on the face, 
until the Englishman slipped and fell to the ground. 

The “Mound” was a favourite place of gathering 
in Camp. It commonly happened that many of our 
officers were to be seen there, watching the progress 
of events below, or discussing the operations of the 
siege. But the heavy rain of the 9th of July had 
driven our people to the shelter of their tents. 

Among others, Major Tombs was in the Artillery 
mess-tent — one of the cheeriest places in Camp — 
when a trooper of the Ninth Irregular Cavalry, in a 
state of high excitement, rode up and asked the way 

^ The first I wounded and thouglit I bad killed him ; apparentlj 
dropped iiim from bis horse; the he must haye clung to his horse, for 
second chpged me with a lance. I he disappeared. The wounded man 
putt it aside, and caught him an then came up, bat got his skull 
awful gash on the head and face. I split.*’ — EUk^ E&rraHve, ; ’’ 
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to the General’s quarters. In reply to a question 
from Tombs,- he said that the enemy were showing in 
front of our picquets ; but the man’s words seemed 
but scantly to express all that was in him, so Tombs 
hurried to his own tent, took his sword and revolvci-, 
and ordering his horse to be brought after him, 
walked down to the Mound Picquet. As he ap- 
proached the post, he saw the Carabineers drawn up 
in mounted array, and our guns getting ready for 
action. In a minute there was a tremendous rush of 
Irregular Horse, the troopei’s brandishing their swords 
and vociferating lustily ; and then there was to be 
seen the sad spectacle of our Dragoons broken and 
to the rear, whilst one of our guns went right- 
about, some of the horses mounted and some rider- 
less, and galloped towards our Camp. Tombs was 
now in the midst of the enemy, who were strikin® 
at him from all sides, but with no effect. A man 
of a noble presence, tall, strong, of robust frame and 
handsome countenance, dark-haired, dark-bearded, 
and of swart complexion, he was, in all outward 
Semblance, the model of a Feringhee warrior; and the 
heroic aspect truly expressed the heroic qualities of 
the man. There was no finer soldier in the Camp. 
Threading his way adroitly through the black horse- 
men, he ascended the Mound, and looking down 
into the hollow, where his two guns had been 
posted, he saw the remaining one overturned, the 
horses on the ground, struggling in their harness 
or Mead, with some slain or ■wounded gunners 
beside them. Hear the gun he saw the pro- 
strate body of Hills, apparently entangled in his 
cloak, with a dismounted Sowar standing over him 
with drawn myord, about to admmister the death- 
stroke. At this time Tombs was some thirty paces 
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from his friend. He could not hope to reach the 
enemy in time to cut him down with the sabre, so 
resting his revolver on his left arm, he took steady 
aim at the ti’ooper, wdio was turned full-breasted 
towards him, and shot him througli the body. The 
blood oozed out through the Avhite tunic of the 
wounded rebel, and, for a while at least. Hills w'as 
saved. 

But the danger was not yet passed. Tombs helped 
his fallen subalteni to rise, and together they 
ascended the slope of the Mound. As they were 
watching the movements of the enemy, they saw a 
little way beneath them another dismounted Sowar, 
who w^as walking away with Hills’ revolver in his 
hand. They made at once towards him. He %vas a 
young, strong, active trooper, who turned and attacked 
them "with his sword, as one well skilled in the use of 
the weapon. His first blow aimed at Hills was par- 
ried. Then he struck at Tombs, who with hke 
address guarded the cut. But the third blow, struck 
with despah’ing energy, as he sprung upon the younger 
of his opponents, broke down Hills’ guard, and clove 
the skull to the brain. In a moment he had turned 
upon Tombs, who coolly parried the blow and drove 
his sword right through the trooper’s body.* 

^ This narratiYC differs from some and shammed dead). I told. Tombs, 
of the published versions of this and we went at him.’* But it is the 
incident, and, in one respect at least, assured belief of Tombs, who saw 
froni the account (quoted above) the first trooper fall, and the blood 
written by Hills himself, and printed stream inj? from the man’s chest over 
at thetime in the English journals, his white tunic, that their second 
Hills SETS that the Sowar with whom antagonist was “ aiiotlier dismounted 
lie and Tombs had the second, en- Sowar/’ Ceteris par id us ^ there, mid 
counter was the very man who had seem, to be more reason to accept 
attacked him in the first instance. Tombs’s version than that of liis 
and from whom his friend had saved subaltern, as the circumstances of 
him. When we got down/’ he the former were more favourable to 
says, "'I saw the very nmn Tombs cool and accurate observation. And 
had saved me from moving off* with I would rather believe this version, 
my pistol (he had only been wounded, as the one that beat illustrates the 

2 F 2 - ■ v 
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Meanwhile, the Soware, flushed with their first 
success, were sweeping onwards through our picquets, 

Camp. What could ac- 
■what could 


to the main street of our C 
count for the rout of the Carabineers- 
explain the flight of the Horse Artillery ?* The utmost 
confusion prevailed, 
cited haste, i 
The road which the rebel 
the Artillery Lines. 

Horse Artillery there under Major 
Sowars called 


Our people turned out in ex- 
not knowing what it all portended. 
™J-troopers had taken led to 
There was a Native troop of 
Renny; and the 

upon them to fraternise with their 
party, and to march back with them to Delhi. The 
loyal Natives sternly replied that they obeyed only 
their own officers. Near them was Henry OlphertJ 
European troop, unlimbered and ready for immediate 
action. The black troop was between them and the 
enemy ; but the Native gunners called upon the 
white troopeis to fire through their bodies. There 
was no need for this. The whole Camp was now 
astir. For a little while the Sowars had profited by 
the uncertainty and perplexity in our Camp. But 

SowM were^Uie^ero of ° A°^un of nf^’ 

both combats, he assuredly well had leen 

wSMmmm 

Olhj wljcii the enemy’s Hnr«ip ^ “^‘usiye on. the siibiect, 

warded with the Victoria Crfss These 

* Itseems to have beeu a ouekon ?o ?hem It ^ 

artillery on piequet dfd go Kif 

away ; but there cap be no doubt o^ Sf 1^, = mounted on half- 

tte fact. In a letter writtoK not k h^^ 

Camp on the same day, an miillm CorrespoMci- 
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tiieir triumph was soon turned to defeat, and they' 1S5?. 
fled back to Delhi, leaving many of these audacious * 
rebels behind them, including the oidginator of the 
perilous exploit.* That so many of them escaped un- 
scathed, returning by the way they had come, is not 
to be accounted for, except on the ground of surprise 
and confusion. Acts of individual gallantry are re- 
corded — none more lustrous than those scoi'ed up to 
the honour of the brave artillerymen, Renny and 
Fagan.f But some dark clouds overshadowed the 
scene. It is related that in the absence of tangible 
enemies, some of our soldiery, who turned out on 
this occasion, butchered a number of unoffending 
camp-followers, servants, and others, who were hud- 
dling together, in vague alarm, near the Christian 
churchyard. I^o loyalty, no fidelity, no patient good 
service, on the part of these poor people, could ex-' 
^inguish for a moment the fierce hatred which pos- 
sessed our white soldiers against all who wore the 
dusky livery of the East. 

This bold incursion of Irregulars into our Camp Aitiiirs id 
did not supply all the day’s fighting. All through 
the morning a brisk cannonade had been maintained 
by the enemy, and answered by our guns on the 
Right. It was soon apparent, however, that the 


f«Tliey were at first supposed suddenly crossed, a bridge and gal-, 
to be the Nintlij but, being dis- loped of to Delhi.” — 8ee Greatked’s 
covered, were diarged by Brigadier and Hodso^is Letters. 

Grant with his Lancers, and Captain. *f* Kenny is said to have shot 
Ilodson with the Guides, who drove several of the rebel troojiers with Ids 
them out of Cantonments.” — General revolver. Fagan rushed out of ids 
Reed to Sir Johi Lmorence, MS. tent with only a pen in his hand, got 
Corres'pondence, This, however, as together a few men, killed fifteen of 
regards Hodson's part in the expul- the enemy, and returned with a 
sion of the “ enemy, is erroneous, sword and Minie rifle, of which he 
Hodsoii started in pursuit with the had eased” a Kessaidar of the Ir« 
Guides, mistook the enemy for our regulars. ^W^rmm’s Narrative , — 
own people, and rode some three Greutli^d^s Letters. — History of the 
miles parallel to them, until they Sie 0 e of Delhi* 



attack and dislodge them. It consisted of the Head- 
Quarters and two companies of the Sixtieth Rifles, 
detachments of the Eighth and Sixty-first Foot, and 
the Foui’th Sikh Infantry, with the six guns of 
Major Scott’s battery; whilst Major Reid was in- 
structed to co-operate with them with such men as 
could be spared from the Main Picquet. Commanded 
by General Chamberlain, our column swept through 
the Subzee-mundee, and was soon in close conflict 
with the insurgents. Posted as they ■were, and often 
fii'ing do^ra upon us from some elevated structure, it 
was not easy to dislodge them. The fighting was of 
the kind most distasteful and most destructive to our 
British soldiery. But their stubborn courage pi’e- 
vailed at last. The work was done thoroughly ;* 
but such thorough work always was done by us, at 
heavy cost to our ever-decreasing force. We could 
ill spare at that time a single fighting man ; but the 
cotemporary histoi'ians relate that more than two 
hundred of our people were killed or disabled on 
that 9th of July.t And so the chances of a suc- 
cessful assault upon the city began to dwindle into a 
certainty of failure ; and those who had urged it with 


» '' Eventually everything was f The nuinher stated is two him. 
eSeerea taat was desired, oar success dred and twenty-three, iucludinff one 
bemg greatly aided by the admirable officer killed and eight wounded, 
and steady practice of Major Scott’s The ofSoer killed was Captain Mount- 
battery_ under a heavy fire— eleven steveii, of the Eighth. There was 
nieu being put ‘ hors de combat ’ out heavy carnage in the oiieiny ’s ranks. 
01 Its small eomplemeat,”— JVorwi*. 
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the greatest confidence, BOW had their misgivings.* 
It is true that the carnage among the enemy had 
been far greater than in -Our ranks ; but they had 
never been numerically stronger than at that time, 
and the heaps of dead which they left behind them 
diminished but little the vital resources of that enor- 
mous garrison. 

And, a few days afterwards, this question of as- 
sault, as Baird Smith wrote, had finally ‘‘resolved 
itself into nothing by sheer force of circumstances 
for there was another hard fight, and another long 
list of casualties. On the 14th, the enemy again 
came out in force to the attack of our position on the 
Right. It was said that they had voAved to carry 
our batteides, and destroy that forinidable pioquet at 
Hindoo Rao’s house, which had sent the message of 
death to so many of their comrades. Becher’s spies 
Jiad gained intelligence of the movement, and Reid 
had been warned of the coming onslaught. He was 
quite ready for them, and said, laughingly, that they 
had attacked him and been beaten nineteen times, 
and that he did not expect to be woi'sted on the 
twentieth. The attack commenced about eight o’clock 
in the morning. For some time our people stood on 
the defensive, keeping the mutineers at bay. Both 
forces were under cover, and little execution was 
dong. But when the sun was going down, Neville 
Chamberlain saw that the time had come to resort to 
other measures. So despatching a letter to Reid, 
desiring him to be prepared to attack the enemy, and 
act in concert with him, he sent Showers Tvith another 
column, consisting of detachments of the First Euro- 

See letters of Hervey Greatlied. momeiit tlicy (tlie enemy) may be 
Writing on tlie lOt.Ii, he says; considered in the plenitude ’of their 
may now be prudent to defer the force, 
utiaek for lx short time, for at this 
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1857. peans, tlie 75tli Queen’s, Coke’s Rifles, and Hodson’s 
July 14 Horse, with six Horse Artillery guns under Turner 
and Money, to take them in flank. The walled 
gardens, and other places of shelter, in which the 
mutineers had posted themselves, were now to he 
cleared; and itwas^ a fine thing to see our columns 
sweeping down upon the enemy, Reid’s little Goorkahs 
setting up a ringing cheer, and every man panting 
eagerly for the affray. Then two of our great Pun- 
jahee warriors were to be seen ever in the thickest of 
the fight. Where danger threatened most, Cham- 
berlain and Hodson were sure to be seen. The 
enemy were driven from point to point, in confused 
flight, clean out of their sheltering walls; and the 
more impetuous of their assailants pushed on after 
them along the main road, within the fire from the 
walls of Delhi. There was it that Chamberlain, fear- 
lessly exposing himself, according to his wont, well-^ 
nigh met his death-wound. A party of the enemy, 
covered by a low wall, had made a stand, and were 
pouring in a destructive fire upon our advancing 
soldiery, which made them for a moment recoil, 
when the Adjutant- General, setting spurs to his 
horse, called upon the men to follow him, and cleared 
the enclosure. He was gallantly supported ; but a 
musket-baU took effect upon him, and broke his left 
arm below the shoulder.* Our people were th^n so 
near the city walls that the pursuit became disastrous. 
For the enemy gathered fresh courage, and rallied 
before their defences, whilst the hot haste with which 

* B was thought at first to be a walls. He bore his wound and his 
gun-shot wound. A.c(rtemporaTy let- pain nobly, with a high cheerful 
ter says : " Chamberlarn was brought courage, but getting out of the nar- 
in with a sorely shattered arm. His row dooley was tod much for him, 
impression was that he had been and as he leant on two or three 
struck by grape, which was being people he stumbled forward and fell, 
showered on them from the city almost on the shattered limb.” 
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we Md pushed on to chastise the mutineers was 
throwing confusion into our ranks. The management 
of the pursuing force was not equal to the gallantry 
of the pursuit. At one point we had di'iven the 
mutineers from their guns, but we were not prepared 
to take advantage of their desertion. Hodson’s quick 
eye marked the opportunity, and he was eager to 
charge the battery. But the men, upon whom he 
trailed to aid him, were exhausted, and at the moment 
there was no response. It is always, in such straits, a 
question of moments. Seeing that there was hesita- 
tion, a Sepoy gunner applied the port-fire to a piece 
loaded with grape ; and before the smoke had cleared 
away the guns had been limbered up, and the oppor- 
tunity was lost for ever. 

Again the old story was repeated. We had gained 
a profitless, perhaps, indeed, a dubious victory, at a 
doss of two hundred men, killed or disabled.* The 
finest soldier in the Camp, foremost in reputation, 
foremost ever in action, and all but first in official 
position, had been carried maimed and helpless to 
his tent. It was a sorry day’s work that sent Neville 
Chamberlain, Adjutant-General of the Army, to the 
Sick List. It was a sorry week’s work that had de- 
prived our little force of the services of twenty-five 
officers and four hundred men. It had quite settled 
the question of the assault. With these diminished 
numbers, how could a sufficient force be left for the 
protection of our Camp ? Even the most eager spirits 
now felt that it must be a hopeless effort. “ There 
will be no assault on Delhi yet,” wrote Hodson on the 
l6thj “our rulers will now less than ever decide on 
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a bold course, and, truth to tell, the numbers of the 
enemy have so rapidly increased, and ours have been 
so little replenished in proportion, and our losses for 
a small army have been so severe, that it becomes a 
question whether now we have numbers sufficient to 
risk an assault Would to Heaven it had been tried 
when I first pressed it !” 

On the 17 th of July General Reed resigned the 
command of the Delhi Field Force. During his 
brief season of responsibility his health had broken 
down under the exertions and anxieties of his posi- 
tion, and it was useless any longer to struggle against 
his daily-increasing infirmities. So he made over the 
command of the Force to Brigadier Archdale TVilson, 
and betook himself to the quietude of the Himalayahs.* 
The selection of an officer who had done so well in 
the actions on the Hindun was the source of general 
satisfaction in the Oamp.f There were few who di^ 
not see in the change good promise of increased 
energy and activity in the prosecution of the siege. 
But, in truth, we had reached a period of its history 
at which energy and activity could be displayed only 
in acts of defensive warfare. 


July 17. 

designation 
of Geiicrui ' 
lieed. 


It is certain that when Brigadier-General Wilson 
took command of the Delhi Field Force, the circum- 
stances which he was called upon to confront were of 

* HoJsoe says that Wilson sue- a protest, against his snpercession 
ceeded by virtue of seniority. The and retired to Siailah. General Iteod 
author of the “ History of the Siege iiad anticipated the difficulty on the 
of Dellu” says, ‘‘he was not the score of rank by making Wilson a 
Senior General in Caiiip ” Tlie Brigadier-General— an appointment 
semor officer in Camp, according afterwards confirmed Govern- 
to substantiTe rant, was Colonel meiit. 

Congreve, of H.M.’s Twenty-ninth, f See Greathed’s Letters .uid the 
Quartermaster-General of Queen’s “ History of the Siege of Delhi.” 
troops, it is stated tliat lie sent in 


Brigadier 
Wilson in 
command. 
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a most discouraging cliaracter. Two Commanders 
had been struck down by Death, and a third had been 
driven from Camp by its approaches. The Chiefs 
of the Staff — the Adjutant-General and Quarter- 
master-General— lay wounded in their tents. For 
more than five weeks the British troops before Delhi 
had been standing upon the defensive. Time after 
time, assaults upon the City had been projected, and 
had been deferred ; and at last the bold experiment 
had been finally abandoned. During those five vreeks 
the enemy had attacked us a score of times, and it 
had long been acknowledged that the British were 
the Besieged, not the Besiegers. It wms impossible 
that all this should not have had its efiect upon the 
discipline of the Delhi Field Force. It must be an 
eternal honour to that force, that the deterioi*ating 
effects of such a state of things were so slight; 
■hut, nevertheless, they ■were clearly discernible. The 
strength of the rebel garrison had been continually 
increasing; and though their loss was even heavier 
than our own, our numbers were so inferior, that in 
proportion to them our sufferings were gi’eater. It 
was hard to say how much longer the endurance of 
our people wmuld be proof against a constant succes- 
sion of vexatious attacks on the part of the enem)'’, 
and pi’ofitless victories on our own. Our troops had 
grown -weary of beating the enemy, without appa- 
rently weakening their resources, or diminishing their 
confidence, or lengthening the intervals betw-'een their 
attacks. It is not strange, therefore, that in the 
middle of this month of July the British Chief looked 
the difficulties of our position very gravely in the 
face, and that there wei'e some doubts as to whether 
we could hold our own much longer with such fearful 
odds against us. But no such doubts ought to have 
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been entertained for a moment Our troops had 
een much harassed; they were diminished in num- 
6rs 5 ej had^seen a caiistant succession of stubborn 
encounters, which had conduced nothing to the final 
issue; and they were growing very weary of a state 
of thinp of which they could not see the end. But 

they had lost 

-le 0. their heart They were impatient, but not 
desponding. They were equal to any demands that 
could have been made upon them, and would have 
resented the idea of retreat. 

But ever since the commencement of the month 

fixinl M retrograde movement had been 
fiMn^ Itself m the minds even of men who had been 
at one time eager for the bolder course, which had 
been described as the “gamester’s throw.’' Before 
the death of General Barnard, Hervey Greathed— 

as cfLfi authority. 

S I arfb"" the 

tact that there might be some advantages to the 

county generaUy in liberating the troops now pent 

HP before the walls of the great city, Ld IsUn. 

eir energies in the strenuous idleness of a di^ 

«ro-« defence.. They were much needed at otto 

I mts where our people were girt around with dan ucr 

under h^™ ““ Kd-l Torce, 

•u m tbr assaulting had passed NT#* 

vrUe Chamberlain and Baird Smilh, .Zlt h«h 

MubyPaulilS'ti^u Sn '"“’‘tain our 

ih. ,»ai."srai srj^TSr«S5f“‘" 



^ It was on the 17tli of July, the vager le pays. Pour fiiire ceci il est 
jQrst day of Wiisou*s command, that absolument neccssaire que je sois 
Baird Smith pressed upon him the reiiforce de, la plus grande force et 
duty of not relaxing his hold on aussi vite quhl est possible. Ben- 
Belhi, On the ISth the Brigadier- tends que ce renforcement ne pent 
General wrote to Sir John Lawrence venir du sud, et en consequence je 
urging iiim to send further reinforce- prie que vous m^enverrez du Punjab 
ments immediately. The letter was un Kegiment Anglais complet et 
in French, and it contained these deux do Sikhs ou Punjabees. Si je 
words: ^^Jeretiendrai cette position ne suis pas bien vite renforce je 
jusqxd a la fin. Car il est de la plus serai forc4 do retirer a KurnauL Les 
grande importance que ifonnomi soit consequences de ce mouveraent se- 
empeche de quitter Delhi pour ra- raient d^sastreuses.’"—- Carres. 


QUESTION OF BAISIKG THE SIEGE. 

by official position and native worth the moving 
pi’inciples of the besieging force, had given up all 
hope of succeeding in such an enterprise. Cham- 
berlain, indeed, had begun to apprehend that, in their 
existing state of discipline, it might be hazardous in 
the extreme to entangle them in the streets of Delhi. 

There was nothing left for us, therefore, hut to 
hold on until the arrival of reinforcements ; and the 
question had arisen and had been freely discussed at 
Head-Quarters, whethei’, until we could appear before 
Delhi in greater strength, it would not, both on mili- 
tary and political grounds, he a wiser course to relax 
our hold, and employ our eager troops in other parts 
of the countrj^ When Wilson assumed command, he 
found matters in this state, 
question of withdrawal. 

What might have been his resolution, if left to his Protests o[ 

. , , .^T* . 11 Piord Smith. 

4>wn unaided counsels, History can never declare. 

But the eager protests of Baird Smith soon swept 
away any doubts that the General might have enter- 
tained.* As soon as the Chief Engineer learnt that 
the proposal was likely to be laid before him, he 
resolved to anticipate the formal reference. On the 
first occasion of Wilson consulting him professionally, 
he threw all the earnestness of his nature into a great 
remonstrance against the project of withdrawal. He 


He did not originate the 
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told the General that to raise the siege would be fatal 
to our national interests. “ It is our duty,” he said 
to retain the grip which we now have upon Delhi’ 
and to hold on like grim Death until the place is our 
own. He dwelt upon the many circumstances in 
our favour. Our communications with the Punjab 
T^^ere open. There was still there a considerable 
amount of available strength, which the 
security of that great province would i 
at the disposal of the Delhi leader 
in good health, and it wms well i 
true that little had bee 
position of our besieging < — 
guns to bear with more fatal effect 


! increasing 
soon place 
The army was 
•plied. It was 
ill done to strengthen the 
or to bring our 

0 upon the enemy’s 

works. But he pledged himself to do what as yet 
had been undone. And then he urged the General 
to consider what would be the result of the with- 
drawal o tm Force. ^^All India,” he said, ai^uL 
at once beheve that we retreated because we were 
circumstances an adverse impres- 
0 this kind was as disastrous as the severest 
defeat we could sustain. We must abandon, in such a 

to'acrasT^^^^f 

to act ^ a covering force to that province from 
which all the reinforcements we could hope fo’r must 
be drawn ; we must again fight our way to Defo 
against mnvigorated enemies, increased in numWs 

clbTy J^olnTfu^ctfo^^^^ ' 

to^ dVDeiit: 

a t,reat focus, all the mutinous regiments of all flrm« 
and so preventing them from dSpersing th^Ldves 

overpowodnl 

WL™ p'revafS 

istened, and was convinced. FT« +Ko«i„.,i 
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Baird Smith for this frank statement of his views, 1857 . 
said tliat he would hold on, and then called upon 
him, as Chief Engineer, to state Avhat could be done 
to maintain our position before Delhi with the least 
possible loss, until such time as the Delhi Field Force 
could be so strengthened as to render the final assault 
upon Delhi secure in its results. Then Baird Smith 
stated what Wilson, as an experienced Artilleiyman, 
had long felt, that our great want was a want of far- 
reaching guns, that we had been always beaten by 
the heavy metal and wide range of the enemy’s Artil- 
lery; but that as soon as we could bring down a 
siege-train of sufficient magnitude and sufficient 
weight to silence the guns on the walls of Delhi, 
success would be certain. To all of this Wilson 
readily assented. He asked for a statement of the 
strength of ordnance which would be required for 
^iege opei’ations, which in due course was given ; and 
at the same time the Chief Engineer undertook to 
have the work of his own department in a sufficient 
state of forwardness to give every possible advantage 
to the opei’ations of the Artillery. ‘‘ And from that 
time forward,” said Baird Smith, in a letter written 
at a later period, “ we were guided by these plans, 
and prepared busily for the resumption of active 
work on the arrival of the siege-train.” 

The first week of Wilson’s command was enlivened Furdicr 
by two more attempts on the part of the enemy to position 
drive , us from our advanced position ; firstly, on the 
Right, and then on the Left. Our scouts in the city 
had obtained intelligence that the enemy purposed 
to proceed in force to the neighbourhood of Alipore,* 

‘Reinforcements iiad entered tlieir luck on first against tiie 

Delhi — mutineers from Jiiansi, who, FerihgheeSv ' 
according’ to custom, were to trj , ► , . 
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in om rear, to intercept an expected convoy on its 
way to our camp, and when they had thus drawn 
out a considerable part of our strength, to make a 
vehement attack upon our Right. The movement to 
• Alipore was never made, but, on the 18th of July 
the enemy again betook themselves to the old work 
of harassing us from the shelter of the suburbs: so a 
detachment of Infantry and Artillery was sent out 
under Colonel Jones of the Sixtieth Rifles, with the 

come to be called “rat- 
lunting went on for a while, and a number of 
Rritish officers and men fell beneath the fire of the 
enemy.* But there was this time no attempt at pur- 
suit. Colonel Jones, having driven the mutineers 

^^^^rewhis own men carefully 
mid skilfully, covering their retirement with his guns. 
It was the last of our many conflicts in the Subzee- 
mundee suburb. Our Engineer officers were already:, 
at work clearing away the cover— the garden-waUs, 
the ruined houses, and the old serais, of which the 

ment of the siege, and were connecting our advanced 
Se^° direction with the Main Picquet on the 

Perhaps ^ was in despair of making any impression 
Sd %H_that a few days afterwards, July 
if p® “ considerable force streamed out 
of the Cashmere Gate, and endeavoured to establish 
themselves at Ludlow Castle, whence they opened a 

column of British and Sikh Infantiy, with guns from 

under Brigadier Showers, to dislodge them. The 

iTOlve men sixtj-six men 
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work was soon accomplished. The enemy were in 
reti’eat to the city walls, but again the fatal inclina- 
tion to press on in pursuit was irresistible, and our 
column was drawn on towai'ds the city walls, and 
many of our best officers w^’ere carried wounded to 
the rear. Colonel Seaton, who had been appointed 
to officiate as Adjutant-General, was shot through 
the body. Turner and Money of the Artillery, and 
othei’s, were wounded;* and Captain Law, who was 
serving with Coke’s rifles, was killed. The loss of 
the enemy was not heavy, and they carried off all 
their guns. After this, orders went forth prohibiting 
the forward movements, which had always been 
attended with so much disaster. Our main losses 
had commonly been incurred after we had dinven 
back the enemy towards the walls of their stronghold. 
This system of warfare had been too long permitted. 
9ad the enemy’s numbers been more limited, it 
would have been less necessary to restrain the natural 
impetuosity of our people to push on and to punish ’ 
in pursuit; but scarcely any amount of carnage 
that we could inflict upon the mutineers was any 
substantive gain to ourselves. 

And so the month of July came to an end and left 
Wilson in good spirits ; for Sir J ohn Lawrence, never 
slackening in his gi’eat work, had responded to the 
General’s appeal by fresh promises of help, and he had 
cast away all thoughts of raising the siege. Writing 
on the 30th of July to Mr. Colvin, who had earnestly 
protested against the thought of withdrawing from 
Delhi, he said : “ It is my firm determination to hold 

^ Mr, Cave -Browne sajs tliat and, tlaerefore, it would seem that 
Brigadier Showers was wounded, it was not oMcially returned The 
and compelled to give over the com- wound must have been a very slight 
niand to Colonel Jones. Bis name one, if any, for Showers was in action 
is not in the list given by Norman, again on the I2th of August. 
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my present position and to resist every attack to tke 
last. The enemy are very numerons, and may pos- 
sibly break through our entrenchments and over- 
whelm us. But this force will die at its post. Luckily, 
the enemy have no head and no method, and we 
hear dissensions are breaking out among them. Re- 
inforcements are coming up under Nicholson. If wc 
can hold on till they arrive, we shall be secure. I am 
making every possible arrangement to secure the safe 
defence of our position.” 

And here I may fitly pause in this recital of mili- 
tary events — of engagement after engagement with 
the enemy, following each other in quick succession, 
all of the same type and all leading to the same 
results. The true story of the Siege of Delhi is- not to 
be found in the bare record of these exploits. Many 
as w'ere those gallant soldiers, whose active heroism it 
has been my privilege to illustrate in these pages, 
there were many more in the British Camp whose 
names have been unwritten, but whose gallantry, in 
doing and in suflering, was not less conspicuous. It 
was the fortune of some to be continually called to 
the front, to be specially thanked by commanding 
officers and named in official despatches, whilst others, 
day after day, week after week, month after month, 
laboured on, exposed to the fire of the enemy and to 
all the evil influences of camp-life in the worst season 
of the year, without praise, without encouragement, 
almost without notice. A signal instance of this pre- 
sents itself in the circumstances of the two branches 
of the Artillery. The Light Batteries were always to 
the fronty and the names of Scott, Turner, Money, 
Tombs,, and others of the Horse Artillery or Horse 
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Batteries have repeatedly claimed admiring recog- 
nition; but of the Heavy Batteries, which, in their 
own way, were equally well served, scant mention has 
yet been made in this narrative of the siege.* The 
time for breaching operations had not yet come, and 
it was a dull and weary season for the Siege Artillery 
thus expending themselves in defensive efforts, out- 
matched in numbers, outmatched in weight of metal, 
outmatched in profuseness of ammunition. There 
was a scarcity of officers for duty in the batteries; 
there was a scarcity of gunners. Both had to be 
improvised and supplemented as best we could, so 
that men found themselves working at the guns who, 
a little while before, did not know a portfire from a 
sponge-staff. Stray Lancers, for whom there was not 
much cavalry- work in camp, were caught up and set 
to learn the gun-drill, and right good gunners they 
<(ften made ; whilst old Sikhs, who had learnt artillery 
practice under Kunjit Singh’s French officers, and 

^ ^ The principal officers with the to he a seYere one, he was driyen 
siege batteries were Colonel Garbett, also to Simlah, where he died, 
hlajor Janies Brind, Major Murray [Mackenzie and Eaye had served 
Mackenzie, and Major Kaye. The together with the Kative troop of 
last-named had come down to Dellh Horse Artillery which ascended the 
with the first siege-train. Major Hindoo Koosh, and was engaged in 
Brind joined soon afterwards, and the battle of Bamcean]. Major Gais- 
took a leading part in the ^ siege kill, who joined at a later period of 
operations up to the hour of final the siege, succeeded Colonel Garbett 
success. Colonel Garbett, who ar- in command of the Artillery. Among 
rived at a later period, was appointed the ^ younger officers distinguished 
Brigadier of Artillery, on Wilson’s during tlie siege were Captain John- 
nomination to the chief command ; son, Assistant Adjutant- General of 
but lie was wounded on his w^ay from Artillery, who came down with Wil- 
one battery to another, and though son from Meerut, and as chief staff- 
the wound was little more than a officer did excellent service, and 
graze, of wdricli he took no notice at Lieutenant Light, an active and 
first, it became afier wards a most energeiic officer, always eager to go 
virulent sore, which compelled him to the front, who was incapacitated 
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had served the guns of the Kalsa at Sobraon and 
Chillianwallah, were recruited by Johu Lawrence, 
who never missed a chance of aiding the Delhi Avar- 
riors, and sent doATO to man Wilson’s batteries. But 
the time AA^as now approaching AAdien the real business 
of the Siege would commence in earnest, and tlie 
officers of the heavy batteries AAmuld contribute their 
share of good work towards the capture of the great 
city. 

OA’er and above the excitement of the frequent 
actions Avith the enemy, Avhich ahvays added the 
names of many brave men to the list of killed and 
wounded, there were sometimes lesser sensations to 
stir the heart of the Camp. On one occasion, an officer 
of good repute, whilst reconnoitring as a field-en- 
gineer, failed to give the parole with sufficient promp- 
titude when challenged by one of our sentries, and 
Avas shot dead in the dai’kness of the night.* It often 
happened that officers on the look-out from exposed 
positions, or passing from post to post, or shoAving 
their heads aboA^e the breastAvorks of our batteries, 
became special marks for the I’ebel artillery-men, and 
narrowly escaped, if at all, with their lives, t Among 
the current Camp jokes Avas one to the effect that a 
soldier had made it matter of complaint that, since 
the Engineers had built up the parapets so high, .a 
felloAv at work in the batteries behind them could 

^ CaptainGreensiiljHer Majesty^s I saw his horse running and saw 
Twenty -fourth Kegiment. him on tiie ground, but he got up 

t See following account of the and walked on, and I saw him riding 
bursting of a sbell, wMcli nearly de- by just now, so I suppose he is 
prived tjie Porce of one of the best not' hurt. I was on the * Genera?s 
officers in it— Major Scott of the Mound’ at the time, and tiie explo- 
Artillery : Major Scott had a very sion drew my attention, and we 
narrow escape from, a shell yester- heard afterwards who it was, and 
day ; he was standing by Ms horse that a man of the lusiliers had been 
nn the Eidge^ looking through his wounded by a piece of the shell.” — 
glass, when a shell felT close by him iMten qf lhrvei/ Gmithed 
and burst as it touched, the ground* 
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only get shot in the head. One officer is stated by iss?, 
the contemporary chroniclers of the Siege to have had 
such a fancy for exposing himself in the einbi’asures, 
that, in spite of repeated warnings from his comrades, 
lie was killed one day at his dangerous post. 

The general cheerfulness of our People, in spite of Clieorfubinss 

,, ,. . . . , , 1 • of the Camp. 

all dispiriting circumstances, was something upon 
wliich it is a pleasure to comment. Day after day 
our officers met each other with bright faces, laughed 
and joked, reciprocated kindly offices^ and exchanged 
the news of the Camp or the tidings brought from 
a distance. There was ever alive amongst them a 
warmth of good-fellowship, which nothing could 
weaken or cool. To make a friendly visit to the tent 
of a wounded or sick officer was a part of every 
sound man’s duty, which he was sui*e not to neglect. 

Such was the overflowing kindness shomi to every 
’«nan who was down, that if it had not been for the 
eager desire to be at work again that animated all, it 
would have been a privilege to be upon the sick-list. 

On fine evenings, when the sun was going domi, the 
sick and wounded ivere brought out from the tents 
on their beds and litters, thus to taste the fresh air, 
to be exhilarated by the liveliness of the Camp, and 
to commune with their comrades. Officers and men 
alike enjoyed this change. There was one, however, 
the noblest sufferer of all, who would not permit 
himself to be thus brought out of the privacy of his 
tent, lest it should appear that he was parading his 
wounds. 

Meanwhile, those, who were well, found great de- 
light in the comradeship of their several Messes, and 
seemed to enjoy the rough Bohemianism which ne- 
cessity had substituted for the polite amenities of the 
peaceful Cantonment. The rougher the menage, the 
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better the cheer. It has been recorded that in one 
notable instance, when tablecloths came into use a 
good deal of the special jollity of the gathering ^s 
scared away by their introduction. It does not 
appear that at any time there was a scarcity of pro- 
visions. But many things, which had become almost 
necessities with our officers, fell short from time to 
tune, and were painfully missed. Some were more 
fortunate, or had more forethought, than others ; but 
what one Mess, or one man, missed, another was able 
to lend him. Sometimes the supplies of beer or wine 
were drunk out to the last bottle, and commonly 
each member of a Mess was put upon an allowance 
of drink;* sometimes the last cigar was smoked, and 
the generosity of a neighbour supplied the inconve- 
nient want. There were no Sybarites among them, 
and even those who had been wont to fare sump- 
tuously every day, were thankful for what they gotr 
and laughed at the privations they were compelled to 
endure.^ Good clothes, too, after a while, became 
scarce in Camp. There was little regard for pro- 
prieties of costume, and men who had delighted to 
walk daintily in fine linen, Avent about in strange 
costumes of flannel, half civil half military in their 
attire, and were fain to possess themselves of the 
second-hand garments of their departed brethren. 
Even the chief civil officer in Camp,I-{ervey Greathed, 
was glad to get a pair of boots from his brother in 
the Engineers, and to buy the leavings of young 
Barnards toilet when he cpiitted Camp af4 his 
athers death. And the Chaplain of the Force has 
told us how he was compelled to abandon all thought 
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of ministering in appropriate clerical vestments, and iss^. 
to go about clothed like a brigand, 

And whilst our olBcei’s thus met each other with 
cheei'ful, sometimes radiant faces, the English soldier 
w'as quite jubilant. “ I have been pleased,” wrote 
one of the bravest and best of the Delhi warriors, 

“ to observe the cheerful tone displayed at all times by 
our troops. I never saw British soldiers in camp so 
joyous. They Avalk and run about, in the afternoon 
and evening, when the rain and Pandy are at rest, as 
though they had nothing serious to do. Nor has it 
ever occurred to them that there was anything 
doubtful in the conflict.” When off duty, the men 
amused themselves as in the most peaceful times, 
playing cricket and cjuoits, getting up pony races, 
and invigorating themselves with gymnastics. There 
was some talk of getting up rackets; but the old 
^antonment racket-court w'as in so exposed a situation 
that it was thought by no means an improbable con- 
tingency that the Enemy would take part in the 
sport, and with balls of a larger diameter than tiiose 
proper to the game. 

That the excitement of strong drink was much Drmilcennesa 
coveted by the soldiery in the English Cajup need 
scarcely be set dowm in the narrative ; but, on the 
wdiole, it may be recorded in their honour that few 
outrages were committed under its influence. The 
wet season had set in. The lowering skies, the 
drenching downfalls of rain, the constant damps, and 
all the wonted accompaniments of such weather, at a 
time when the activities of service rendered shelter 
impossible, not only had a depressing influence upon 
men’s spirits, which rendered stimulants ever wel- 
come to them, but had external results, in saturated 
clothes and boots oozing with water, that justified, if 



u resiuri. tu isuca supposed cor- 

reetives. There were some wise officers in Camp 
who thought that still better precautions might be 
taken ; and when fever and ague were prevalent 
among our people, bethought themselves of the value 
of quinine, as a prophjdactic, and were minded to 
serve out a dose of it every morning to their men. 
An Artillery officer, of whom frequent mention has 
been made in this story of the Siege, when he found 
that his gunners demurred to imbibing the bitter 
draught, as no part of their military duty, told them 
that no one who refused to take it should ever have 
an extra dram ,- and so they swallowed the quinine 
for the sake of the rum which followed in the course 
of the day. And the result was, that scarcely a man 
of this Company was knocked over by the fever of 
the season. 

, During seasons of comparative quietude in Camp, 
news from the outer world was greedily sought ancf 
eagerly discussed. There was little or no communi- 
cation with the country below, and so far as the pre- 
srat safety or future success of the Delhi Force was 
a cc ec by operations in the lower country, there 
was little reason to concern themselves about those 
c is an evente, tidings of which .commonly reached 
^ imn crusted over with error, if not in the shape of 
substantial hes. Of the rloino'd 
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means he was furnishing them with an energy of 
self-denial beyond all praise. But the great work 
which lay before our people on the Ridge, with all 
its toil and anxieties, its dangers and sufferings, did 
not so engross men’s minds as to leave them no 
thought, no sympathy for their brethren who were 
girt with peril elsewhere. Most of all they sought 
news from Cawnpore and Lucknow, where Wheeler 
and Henry Lawrence, threatened by- an overwhelm- 
ing enemy, were looking anxiously for succours from 
below. False tidings of the relief of Lucknow were 
continually coming into Camp. It was said, time 
after time, that Wheeler was safe, sometimes with the 
addition that he was marching upon Delhi, and at 
others that the Sepoy regiments that had besieged 
him were bound for that place. At a later period it 
was reported (long before the first relief of Luck- 
now) that Havelock had fought a great battle with 
Jilaun Singh and defeated him, had entered the Oude 
capital, and that for three days the city had been 
given up to plunder and slaughter. From Calcutta, 
through some circuitous channel, there came a report 
that the French troops, forming part of the China 
expedition, were coming to help us ; and it was 
1 umoured in Camp that so great had been the excite- 
ment in London on the arrival there of news of the 
revolt, that the populace had burnt the India House, 
and hung the Directors up to the lamp-posts. 

But tidings came at last, only too fatally true, that 
the garrison of Cawnpore, with all our women and 
children had been foully massacred, and that Sir 
Hcn^ Lawrence was dead. It is hard to say whether 
the indignation excited by the one event or the sorrow, 
born of the other were the stronger and more abiding 
feeling. There was not a man in Camp who did not 
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grieve for the great and good commander of tlie 
Lucknow garrison ; and there were many who, lovino- 
him as a father or a brother, shed such tears for liim 
as they would have shed for the nearest and the 
dearest of their kin.* All felt that one of the Pillars 
of the State had fallen— perhaps the stoutest and the 
grandest of all— and that such a master in Israel was 
little likely to be seen again. In strong contrast to 
tlie tender feelings and pathetic utterances which this 
calamity called forth throughout the general camp 
was the vehement exasperation which the news of the 
Caivnpore massacre elicited-the bitter hatred, the 
intense thirst of revenge. It was natural-it was 
commendable. Those stern soldiers “ did well to bo 
angry.” No such foul act as this had ever stained 
the annals of British connexion with the East. The 
foul tragedy of the “ Black Hole,” which for a liun- 
Ircd years had been cited as the great horror of hor- 
rors now paled beside the massacre of Cawnpore 
for the victims of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty had^ eu 

Camp our people longed for tidings of the onward 

coming of the day when the order would be given to 

dtrwMlI* ** ™ tte guilty 

3; nch had so long resisted and defied them 

hatlr' after this, the feeling, of 

hatred against the coloured races, already strong fo 

ill MW before m^e ^‘‘Tdo 

iiiticed fee that I have lost a prop b dett b nif 

tbe world.” The same writpr .. ““h occasions. At any time India 

or two afterwards says : « la these ills fall, but now, when 

days of battle aad d^h fhwe is so h needs his guidance and 

much to excite the mind, that one is statesmin'"Vn^® soldicr- 

not long, by any possibility, irthe StfiT. S^ef, and 

mm vein of thought, but I felt personal 

w.. d„, fc ‘J “ 
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the British Camp, should have become more vehe> 
meiit and outspoken. It showed itself in many ways. 
We were everywhere surrounded by Natives. The 
typical Pandy, whose name was in every manb 
mouth, was the i-epresentative only of one of many 
phases of Native humanity, which were then ever 
present to us. It was one of the most curious cha- 
racteristics of this Mutiny-war, that although the 
English w^ere supposed to be fighting against the 
Native races, they were in reality sustained and sup- 
ported by the Natives of the country, and could not 
have held their own for a day without the aid of 
those whom we hated as our national enemies. Not 
only were the coloured races fighting stoutly upon 
our side,* but thousands of non-combatants were 
sharing the dangers, without the glories, of the siege, 
and doing their appointed work -with fidelity and 
i^lacrity, as though there had never been any rupture 
— any division of interests — any departure from the 
normal state of things, as it existed in quiet times. 
How utterly dependent upon Native Agency is the 
exotic European, though sprung from the working 
classes, and in his own country accustomed to the 
performance of the most menial and laborious duties, 
is known to all who have dwelt in India for a week. 
If the labour of the people had been utterly lost to us, 
our power must have suddenly collapsed. The last 
drop in the cup of domestic bitterness was the de- 
sertion of our Native household servants. But a 
Family could do better without this aid than a com- 
pany of Infantry, a troop of Horse, or a battery of 

^ III camp/^ wrote Wiibcrforce GoorkaliSj Ook^fs {Cokers 
Oreathed to Mr. Colvin (August and Sikhs, are all popular, and, I 
1857), "there is a feeling of con- think,, all smart and useful/^ 
fideiice in our Native troops. Guides, ■ 
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Artillery.* Without' these Native attendants of various 
kmds, our people would have had no food and no 
drink. They could not have fed their horses, or 
served their guns, or removed their sick. Both public 
and private servants, with but few exceptions, re- 
mained true to their employers throughout the sieo-e 
and some displayed instances of rare personal devo- 
tion.f It little matters what was the source of this 
hdehty. It may have been that these people ac- 
customed to the domination of the English, satisfied 
to move in the old groove, and sure of their accus- 
tomed pay from month to month, never troubled 
themselves to regard the national aspects of the 
struggle and, with characteristic hatred of chano-e 
c ung, therefore, to their old employments. But^of 
wmtsoever it w^ the growth, the fact was there; 
bv th not sufficiently appreciated 

ffiot r I' 

diinm^ tn the coveted" 

hTf ^ T' exposed to the merci- 

ItbS fire of the enemy, and how lightly their dano-er 

the little gratitude that was felt towards thei service- 


* The author of the "History of 
says: “T^ere 



."’y lanbers until 
they coaid be provided for. One of 
my ^ative drivers was shot through 
the leg and the bone broken below 
tiie knee. He was riding one of the 

.MA rvnvi T y 


; y. ''™°p -a^rmtery 
there were foui- times as many Na- 
tives as Europeans : in the Cavalrv “'““B one of the 

laut condnet of some of om- Native 
Amllery drivers. Itis from a letter 
addressed to the author ' “When 
rctur^from this day's work mv 

^TUiis broiiP-Kfi iiry ihr. 


to hoM the mutineers in cheok 
picking up any of our wounded and 


nvj i 1 j i ■ i roae up 

dismount him ; but he said, 
mind), 

noise witli my gun.’ And lie would 
have remained had I not insisted on 
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able auxiliaries. But there was more than this 
negative unkindliness. For many of our people in 
Camp, in return for the good services of the Natives, 
gave back only the words and blows of contumely 
and insult more readily even than in quiet times.* 
Those times were changed, but we were not changed 
with them. The sturdy iron of the national character 
was so inflexible that the heat of the furnace through 
which -we were passing had not yet inclined it to 
bend. As arrogant, as intolerant, and as fearless as 
ever, we still closed our eyes to the fact that our lives 
lay in the hollow of the hand which we so despised. 
Even in the midst of disasters and humiliations, which 
would have softened and enfeebled others, our pride 
of race still upheld us, stern, hard, and immovable. 

* The following statement is and it was with difficulty that one or 
made by the author of the Siege of two medical men could get, for those 
Delhi So many sanguinary hghts under their care, a few yards of 
'-?^nd executions had brutalised our canvas or a reed-liut under which 
men, that they now regarded the life they might Imddle togetlier. A 
of a Native as of less value than that general massacre of the inhabitants 
of the meanest of animals ; nor liad of Delhi, a large number of whom 
their officers endeavoured by precept were known to wish us success, was 

or example to correct them openly proclaimed. Bloodthirsty 

Men of humanity were shocked, and boys might be heard recommending 
this made the most reckless reject, that all the Native orderlies, irre- 
.... The spirit: of exasperation gulars, and other ^poorbeuhs^ in 
which existed against Natives at this our camp should be shot. These 
time will scarcely be believed in sentiments were not those of all, nor 
Europe. Servants, a class of men of the best and wisest ; biitfewven- 
who behaved, on the whole, through- tured to gainsay them ” Although 
out the mutiny with astonishing this is an anonymous work, the 
fidelity, were treated even by many authorship is well'kiiown, and carries 
of the officers with outrageous some weight of authority with it. I 
harshness. The men beat and ill- am bound, however, to say that some 
used them. In the batteries they of my informants, to whom I have 
would make the blieesties (water- referred with especial reference to 
■carriers), to whom they showed more the alleged inhumanity of our people 
kindness than to the rest, sit out of towards the Natives in camp, are dis- 
the works to give them water, posed to doubt whether it manifested 
iMany of the unfortunates were killed, itself during the siege more strongly 
The sick syces, grass-cutters, and than before the mutiny. It is said 
doolj-bearers, many of whom were to have been only the old normal 
wounded in our service, lay for state of things — unaltered, unre- 
moiiths on the ground, exposed to pressed.' 
the sim by day raid the cold at night ; ' : ■ 
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And in spite of all human calculations, and in defiance 
of all reason, the very obduracy and intolerance, 
which might have destroj^ed us in this conjuncture^ 
were in effect the safeguard of the nation. That 
stubborn, unyielding self-reliance, that caused the 
noblest of our enemies to say that the English never 
knew when they were beaten, had caused the Indian 
races to believe that if a single white man were left 
in the country, he would regain the Empire for his 
race. And though it is impossible for those who sit 
deliberately in judgment upon such conduct towards 
a subject people not to condemn it, the faet remains 
that this^ assertion, this appearance of strength, was 
strength m the midst of our weakness. 

Meanwhile, within the walls of Delhi the national 
character was shaping events with equal force and 
distinctness There were feebleness and irresolution 
and divided councils in high places, and elsewhere a 
great antagonism of interests, internecine strife op- 
pression, and misery not to be counted. Whilst the 
English were clinging together and moving as one 
man the mmates of Delhi were dislocated and dis- 
tracted The Court, the Soldiery, the industrial in- 
habitants were in deadly feud the one with the other 
and as the numbers of our enemies increased, their 
difficulties also increased. A state of things had 
indeed arisen very fatal to the continued supremacy 
01 the^ King, the circumstances of which will be de- 
tailed m another chapter of this history. 


Witliia the 
CSty. 



CHAPTER VI. 


QUESTION OE THE ABANDONMENT OP PESHA'WUH— VIEWS OP SIR JOHN LAW- 
RENCE, COLONEL EBWAllDESj AND GENERAL NICHOLSON — PURTIIEE DIS- 
ASTERS IN THE PUNJAB— JHELUM AND SEALKOTE— THE MOVABLE COLUMN 
AFPAIR OF THE TRIMMOO GHAUT— NICHOLSON AT DELHI— THE BATTLE OP 
NUJUPGHUE. 

The hope of the Army before Delhi in the noble 1S57. 
efforts of Sir John Lawrence was not doomed to be May— July, 
disappointed. It has been seen how he I'esponded to of^pe^hawur" 
every call for reinforcements ; how, as time went on, 
and the pride of the Mogul was still unbroken, the 
great Punjab Commissioner was little by little strij)- 
ping his province of its most reliable troops, until it 
appeared to others that he was going too far in these 
sacrificial efforts. A great conflict of opinion, in- 
deed, had arisen among the leading intelligences of 
the Punjab. To the chiefs of the great Peshawur 
Council it seemed that the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the frontier was a paramount necessity, to 
which all other considerations should yield. Before 
the end of May Edwardes had written to the Chief 
Cominissionei’, saying: “Things seem to be settling 
down in Hindostan, and to be pretty safe throughout 
the Punjab, and I think that if you could in any 
way manage, it would only be prudent to throw some 
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more strength upon this point. For Peslnwur is a 
vital point, as it were, and if we conquer here we are 
safe everywhere, whereas disaster here would roll 
down the Punjab. It was absolutely necessary to 
disarm the regiments, and yet it recoils on us, for we 

want Native troops We must husband our 

Europeans, and we do so. We carry them about on 
elephants and carts like children. If they want a 
post-chaise per man they must have it. Can you not 
think of any way to help us at this pinch ? . . . You 
know on what a nest of devils we stand. Once let 
us take our foot up, and we shall be stung to death.”* 
But the eyes of the Chief Commissioner were turned 
in aiiother direction, and far other thoughts wei’e 
pressing on his mind. Peshawur seemed to him to 
be a source of infinite weakness to the whole Empire. 
Sir John Lawrence had ever held fast to the opinion 
that the recovery of Delhi was an object of such mag- 
nitude, that all else was dwarfed beside it ; and in 
,the stedfast pursuit of this object he was pi-epared 
even to abandon the Peshawur valley, leaving it in 
the hands of Dost Mahomed of Caubul in free and 
friendly cession, and retiring within the line of the 
Indus. For Peshawur was ever a great blister to our 
European Army, diwing thither to the frontier 
regiment upon regiment, and battery upon battery 
whose presence could not be dispensed with so lonci 
M we held those dangerous breadths of country 
beyond the river. To release these regiments - from 
the necessity of keeping watch and ward upon the 
border would have been immense gain to us at such 
a time. So Lawrence proposed, in the event of the 
weakness of our European Army threatening with 
failure the enterprise against Delhi, to invite the 

* Colonel Idwardes to Sir John Lawrence, May 27.— J/N. Cormponcknce, 
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Ameer of Canbul to Pesliawur, to ask him, in pur- 1857. 
suance of . his alliance with the British Government, 
to occupy the valley w'ith his troops, and finally to 
promise that, if he should remain true to us, the 
British Government would make over the coveted 
territory to him in perpetuity. 

To this effect, therefore, Lawrence wrote to Ed- 
wardes, telling him to consult Nicholson and Cotton 
on the expediency of the projected movement. The. 
letter -was written on the 9th of June. His Secretary 
— Captain Hugo James, a man of great mental vigour, 
capable in action as in council, but who seems to 
have shared the common fate of Secretaries, of ivhom 
little more account is taken than of the pens they 
wield, and to have received far less than the credit 
Tvhich he deserved — was startled by the proposal, and 
recorded a memorandum against it.. With charac- 
teristic frankness and candour John Lawrence sent 
it on to Peshawur, adding a note to it in the follow- 
ing words : “ Here is James’s view of the matter. 

All appears to depend upon the if in the third line.' If 
we can hold the Punjaub, doubtless we should retain 
Peshawur. But I do not think that we could do so. 

Troops from England could not be in Calcutta before 
October, and up here before December or January. 

A reti’eating army which has not been beaten can 

command supplies One thing appears to be 

most certain, which is, that if disaster occurs at Delhi, 
all the Native Regulars, and some of the Irregulars 
(perhaps many) will abandon us. We should, then, 
take time by the forelock.” 

But there was nothing in this to convince the Protest of 
Peshawur Council. Nicholson ha:d just returned 
from his -first great raid, and he and Cottofi con- 
curred with Edwardes heartily in their opposition to 
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the project: “We (Edwardes, Ficholson, and Sydney 
Cotton),” wrote Edwardes on June 11, “are unani- 
mously of opinion that with God’s help we can and 
will hold Peshawur, let the worst come to the worst, 
and it would be a fatal policy to abandon it and to 
retire across the Indus. It is the anchor of tbe 
Punjab, and if you. take it up the whole ship will 
drift to sea. For keeping the mastery of the Punjab, 
there are only two obligatory points — ^the Peshawur 
valley and the Maunjha; all the rest are mere depen- 
dencies. Mooltan is valuable as the only practicable 
line of retreat to the sea ; but if we hold on resolutely 
to Peshawur and the Maunjha, we shall never need 
to retreat. If you abandon Peshawur, you give up 
the Trans-Indus ; and giving up the Trans-Indus, you 
give up the homes of the only other troops besides 
Europeans from whomyou expect aid. . . .The loyalty 
of the Mooltanee Pathan border is a source of the 
peatest comfort to us now, but what a blow to theifi 
if we let the Afghans overrun the Derajat. And as to 
a friendly transfer of Peshawur to the Afghans, Dost 
Mahomed would not be a mortal Afghan — he would 
be an angel — if he did not assume our day to be gone 
to India, and follow after us as an enemy. . . . Eu- 
ropeans cannot retreat — Caubul would come again ! 
... We believe that at Peshawur and Lahore we can 
ride out the gale, if it blow big guns, till the cold 
weather comes, and the English people send us a white 
army, in whom (to use the slang of the day) ‘ implicit 
confidence’ can be placed.” And again on the follow- 
ing day : ^‘ The more I think over your proposal to 
abandon Peshawur, the more fatal it seems, and I am 
convinced that whatever doubt may hang over our 
attempt to hold it, the attempt to give it up wmuldbe 
certain ruin.” Eight days afterwards he wrote asain 
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still more earnestly ; “ I don’t know anything in this 1857 . 
war that has surprised me so much as the judgment 
you have now formed on this subject. It is useless 
to re-discuss it ; but I earnestly hope you will never 
have cause to propose it to Government, and that if 
you do, Government ' may not consent, for I believe 
that the move would be more damaging than any 
other we could make. As to deliberately giving up 
the Trans-Indus, by choice as a boundary, on the 
score of expense, it surprises me more and more, for 
you and I have often considered this matter, and I 
always understood you to be convinced that the Indus 
is not a practicable boundary, and that it would take 
an army of twenty thousand men or more between 
Attock and Mooltan, and never be secure.” 

To this the Chief Commissioner replied, earnestly Eeply of Sir 
setting forth the advantages of concentrating theyg^“_^^^' 
British forces in the teridtories upon the hither side 
of the Indus : “ Here we are,” he wrote, “ with three 
European regiments, a large artillery, and some of 
our best Native troops locked up across the Indus — ■ 
troops who, if at Delhi, would decide the contest in a 
week. What have we got for all the rest of the 
Punjab ? We have barely two thousand Europeans. 

I doubt if we have so many holding the posts of 
Philo ur, Govindghur, and Ferozepore, Lahore, and 
Mooltan. We have not a man more with a white 
face whom we can spai’e. We cannot concentrate 
more than we have now done, except by giving up 
Rawul-Pindee, and eventually Peshawur. Should 
the Sikhs rise, our condition on this side the Indus 
will be well-nigh desperate. With the Peshawur 
force on this side we should be irresistibly strong. 

There was no one thing which tended so much to the 
ruin of Napoleon in 1814 as the tenacity with which, 

2 B 2 ^ , ' , ' ' ■ 
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the fcta at Leipsic, he duBg -to the line of 
toe Elbe, mstead of falling back at once to that of the 
ttHme. He thus compromised all his garrisons 
bejmnd the Elbe, and when he was beaten in the 
neld, these gradually had to surrender. But these 
troops would have given him the victory had they 
been at his side at Bautzen, and the other conflicts 
which preceded Leipsic.” 

On the evening of June 25, the Peshawur Com- 
missioner received from Sir John Lawrence, at 
Bawul-Pindee,_a message in the following words; 

A severe action (at Delhi), apparently with little 
result, on the 23rd. Bareilly mutineers en route to 
Uellii. Bwahor Contingent have mutinied. Agent 
has left. If matters get worse, it is my decided 
opinion Aat the Peshawur arrangements should take 
eflect Our troops before Delhi must be reinforced 
and that largely. They must hold their oround ’’ 
On the receipt of this message, Edwardes, Cotton,” 
and James* met together in Council and determined 
on another remonstrance against the project, which 
from the first hour of its enunciation had so much 
isturbed and alarmed them. The letters of the 

net Commissioner were sufficiently perplexino- but 

they suggested rather proposal and discLsion'^than 
immediate action, whilst the brief, expressive sen- 
tences of the telegram indicated an intention to do 

fL beJLw f? ^^«fl«age, indeed, was 

^t becommg the language of absolute instruction 

toe Chief civil authority at Peshawur, therefore tmt 
forth severally energetic written protests ao-ainst ’what 
they beheyed to be so fatal a measure. We h“ 
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pushed our couquests,” wrote General Cotton, “up to 
the very' mouths of the Afghanistan passes, and at 
this very moment, by God’s blessing, our strongest 
position in India is at the mouth of the Khyber. By 
our good rule we have engaged the affections (I may 
say) to a considerable extent of the border tribes, and 
ill the hour of need they (who, not many years since, 
were our most bitter enemies), relying on our great 
name and power, have come forward to help us 
against the disaffection of the very troops with whom 
we had conquered the Sikhs, Punjabees, and others. 
A retrograde movement from Peshawur, believe me, 
would turn all these parties, now our friends, against 
us. The Punjab Irregular Force, Pathans, Sikhs, 
Punjabees, and such like, no longer respecting our 
power, will, in all likelihood, turn against us, and 
their most valuable services be lost to us for ever. 
My dear Sir John, our removal from Peshawur cannot 
fail to be disastrous, and cannot be effected without 
immediate confusion thi’oughout the whole of this 
part of the country, and throughout the length and 
breadth of British India. Hence the measure will 
seriously injure the interests of our forces in all 
quarters, whilst the additional strength to be gained 
would be small, and, indeed, we could afford no 
timely aid. In handing over the Peshawur district 
to the Dost (a measure which we may pretend to be 
a mere matter of expediency and not of necessity), 
the Afghans will at once see our weakness, and will 
duly profit by the same against the common enemy. 
To this frontier, and to the present strength of our 
position on it, as well as to Calcutta at the opposite 
end of our territory, we must look for the recovery of 
our power throughout the intermediate kingdoms of 
the Bengal Presidency. Our great name is upheld 
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OplBiOBS of 
General Cot- 
ton, 



6I1C6 DC Daiia,nc 6 <l ^tnci dstennincd on. I CEmcstly 
implore of youj my dear Sir Jolm, to hold to our 
position on this frontier. The required succour must 
indeed be thro\vn in from Calcutta, not from this. 
When the reinforcements from above and below, at 
present in progress towards Delhi, - have reached thek* 
destination, I feel confident that that city will again 
fall into our hands, and I am very much inistahOT if 
disafiection does not then cease in all quarters, and 
our power being thus established, mutiny will ora- 
dually disappear throughout the land.” ^ 

On the same morning, Colonel Edwardes wrote 
with like decision: “General Cotton, James, and 
myself are all of opinion that you should not go on 
throwing away your means in detail by meetino- 
General Reed’s demands for reinforcements. Delhi 
IS not India, and if General Reed cannot take it 
With eight thousand men, he wdl not take it with 
nine thousand or ten thousand. However impor- 
ant a point, it is only a point, and enough has 

by holding the Punjab than by sacrificing the Pun- 
jab and recoyering Delhi. You will sacrifice the 


Opinion of 
, T Colonel Id* 
r ' wanles* 
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Punjab, if you either withdraw General Cotton’s 
force from Peshawnr, or fritter away Nicholson’s 
Movable Column, already too weak. Make a standi 
‘Anchor, Hardy, anchor!’ Tell General Reed he 
can have no more men from here, and must either 
get into Delhi with the men he has, or get re- 
inforcements from below, or abandon the siege and 
fall back on the Sutlej, leaving Delhi and its depen- 
dencies to be reorganised in the cold weather. There 
are two policies open to you- — to treat the Punjab as 
secondary to the North-West Provinces and go on 
giving and giving troops to General Reed till you 
break down in the Punjab, or to maintain the Punjab 
as your first duty and the most important point of 
the two, and to refuse to give General Reed any more 
troops than you can spai’c. We are decidedly and 

distinctly of the latter opinion We consider 

that if you leave the Peshawur frontier, we shall not 
hold together for a month, but be demoralised and 
despised, and reduced to the condition of a flock of 
sheep. ... If you hold the Punjab, you will facili- 
tate the reconquest of India from the sea-board. We 
have only got to hold on three months. Do not try 
too much. We are outnumbered. Stick to what 
you can do. Let us hold the Punjab, coute qui coute, 
and not give up one European necessary to that 
duty. Whatever takes place in Central India, we 
shall stand in a firm and honourable attitude if we 
maintain the capitals on the sea and the frontiers 
here. Between the two it is all a family quarrel — an 
insurrection in our own house. If we let foreigners 
in from the frontier, the Empire is invaded. We 
may pretend to make friendly presents of provinces, 
but we cannot disguise that we have Tost them by 
weakness. India has not yet recovered from our 
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expulsion from Afghanistan. The world ignores our 
voluntary cession of it after Pollock’s expedition, and 
kno^ys well that we could not hold it. Do not repeat 
the policy, and give up the Trans-Indus. No words 
of mine can express my sense of the disgrace and 
ruin that it will bring upon , us. It is abandoning 
•the cause of England in the East. Don’t yield an 
inch of frontier ; gather up your resources, and 
restrict yourself to the defence of the Punjab. It is 
a practicable and a definite policy, and we will sup- 
port you to the last. ... If General Reed, wdth all 
the men you have sent him, cannot get into Delhi, 
let Delhi go. Decide on it at once. . . . Don’t let 


1S5T. 

June 26, 


He has his difficulties, and we have ours. You have 
made vast efforts for him, and no one can blame you 
for now securing your own promise. . . . The Em- 
pire’s reconquest hangs on the Punjab.” 

Whilst Cotton and Edwardes wei’e thus throwdng 
all the earnestness of their natures into their letters 
to the Chief Commissioner, protesting against the 
abandonment of Peshawmr, Nicholson, who was pro- 
ceeding to take command of the Movable Column, 
visited Lawrence at Rawul-Pindee, and orally rei- 
terated the arguments on which the three friends 
based their opposition to the retrograde movement. 
Lawrence, however, still clung to his opinion. “ Ad- 
mitting,” he said, “which I do, that there is much 
force in the arguments adduced in favour of the 
maintenance of our hold on Peshawur, what are wo 
to do . when all the British troops which we can 
scrape together, exclusively of those at Pesha'wur, 
have been despatched to Delhi and still more be re- 
quired?” “ Rather than abandon Peshawur,” an- 
swered Nicholson, “ let us give up Murree and Rawul- 


(ipiuion of 
' General 
Nicliolson. 
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Piiidee. Give up every place but Pesliawur, Lahore, 
and Mooltan.” To this Lawrence replied “ that such 
a measure would isolate those three places, lock up a 
fine force in Peshawur, and expose us to destruction 
in detail.” But nothing that Lawrence could urge 
shook Nicholson’s deeply-grounded convictions. They 
parted. The soldier passed on to his appointed work. 
The statesman remained to ponder the eagerly en- 
forced opinions of his chief advisers in the Punjab, 
whilst awaiting the decision of the Governor-General 
to watch the progress of events, and to do all in his 
power to avert the necessity, the apprehension of 
which had so much alarmed and perplexed him. 

He had w'ritten to Lord Canning on the 10th of 
June, enclosing the letter which on the day before he 
had sent to Edwardes ; but communication with 
Calcutta was at that time slow and mreertain in the 
Qxtreme, and the brief telegraphic message which he 
had asked for in reply had not arrived in the third 
week of July. The momentous question was still 
unsolved. Neither had come the order, “Hold on to 
Peshawur* to the last,” nor the permission, “You may 
act as may appear expedient regarding Peshawur”-— in 
one or the other of which forms he had requested that 
a telegraphic message might be sent to him. Events, 
as they were then developing themselves, seemed 
rather to strengthen the probability of the dreaded 
alternative being presented to us. He knew little of 
what was passing below Delhi, but there and in the 
Punjab itself -were awkward symptoms of accumu- 
lated danger. The numbers of the enemy were in- 
creasing, and with numbers there was increased con- 
fidence within the great imperial stronghold. And 
regiment after regiment was falling away from its 
allcsriance in the territories which John Lawrence 
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governed ; so that we appeared to be drifting closely 
and more closely upon the terrible alternative which 
he had so greatly dreaded. Still, therefore, he felt 
convinced that the advice which he had given was 
wise and salutary ; and again he wrote to Lord 
Canning on the 24th of July, saying : “ All these re- 
inforcements ought to enable our anny to maintain 
itself in its present position, and allow the mutineers 
to expend their power against our entrenchments. 
But should further aid be required from this quarter, 
our only resource would be to abandon Peshawur 
and Kohat, and to send the troops thus relieved on 
to Delhi. It seems to me vain to attempt to hold 
Lahore, and insanity to try to retain Peshawur, &c., 
if we are driven from Delhi. The Punjab mil prove 
short work to the mutineers, when the Delhi Army 

is destroyed My policy would then be to 

bring the troops from across the Indus and send them 
to Delhi ; in the mean time to send all our women 
and children down the rivers to Kurrachee, and then, 
accumulating every fighting man we have, to join the 
Army before Delhi or hold Lahore, as might appear 
expedient. Colonel Edwardes, General Cotton, and 
iSicholson are for maintaining our hold on Peshawur 
to the last. They argue that we could not retire in 
safety , and that the instant we attempted to make a 
retrograde movement all would be up against us This 
1 do not believe ; but granting that insurrection would 
mraediately ensue, I maintain that the force at 
Peshawur would make good its retreat. It contains 
more so}«i^^more guns, more power, than that 
with which PoUock recovered Caubul after forcing 
e passage of the Khyber. Between Peshawur and 
1 defiles, but an open country the 

only difficulty is the passage of the Indus, which, 
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with Attock in our hands, ought not to be a Avork of 1857. 

danger. - It is for your Lordship to decide what 
course we are to pursue. In the event of misfortune 
at Delhi, are we to leave that Army to its fate and 
endeavour to hold its own, or shall we, by a timely 
retirement from beyond the Indus, consolidate our 
resources in the Punjab, and maintain the struggle 
under the walls of Delhi. I pray that your Lordship 
will decide one way or the other. If we are left to 
decide the matter ourselves, time will be lost in vain 
discussions ; and by the time we decide on the proper 
course to follow, it will prove too late to act effec- 
tually.” 

Whilst this appeal was slowly making its tvay to its July 15. 
destination, an answer to Lawrence’s letter of the 10th peeision of 

' # ijorci' 

of June was circuitously ti*avelling up to the Punjab. Oanuing. 

It was dated July 15, and it said: “The outbreak at 
Ijidore on the 1st will no doubt have interrupted the 
dawk as well as the telegraph to Bombay. I therefore 
send a steamer to Madras with this letter and the 
despatches which accompany it ; and I shall request 
Lord Harris to telegraph to Lord Elphinstone my 
ansAver to your question regarding PeshaAvur. It 
Avill be, ‘ Hold on to Peshawur to the last.’ I should 
look with great alarm to the effect in Southern India 
of an abandonment of PeshaAvur at the present time, 
or at any time until our condition becomes more 
desperate or more secure.” Thus, officially, was the 
momentous question settled by the “ highest autho- 
rity practically, indeed, it had settled itself before 
Lord Canning’s letter was received. The contin- 
gency, which had been contemplated, never arrived ; 
it was not left for the nation to discern the evil effects 
of either the retreat from Delhi or the abandonment 
of Peshawur. The question never went beyond the 
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domaui of discussion, and it is of little use now to 
speculate as to which movement would have been 
attended with the more disastrous results. But there 
would have been a grave omission from the paffes of 
this history if there had been no mention of this dis- 

significant of the ma^r- 
nitude of the dangers which threatened our Indian 
mpire in the Summer and Autumn of 1857, than 
the fact that at a time when the English held fast 
to the maxim, which Clive had enunciated nearly a 
century before that »to stand still is danger, to Re- 
cede IS rum the strong spirit of Sir John Lawi'ence 
counselled the abandonment of the frontier-station of 
Peshawur and the adjacent territory to the Afo-hans 

S anduf''"^ " against the pro- 

Litlf to T T" Lawrence 

Hiniself to acknowledge that a measure which mlt 

X^serr-^f 

^ ® ^ maturity of reflection 

bered tlt‘7 

Oi the measure were fliA ai » . . ^Pontier. On fiifk 

Pesliawur officers, whose tendency NeSle*Chamhpi°-*’® 

It naturally was to take a local view ho J , Lvl ^ ^’'cll 

of the question., Lawrence vears ■ j J^®JI‘i had 

afterwards, with characteristic’fLk- toe nf confessed after the cap- , 
?ess wrote that “ certainirin bar -^ 1,0 ® conourrid 

mg Herbert Edwardes, John Nffihol ?eel! 7 Lawrence had 

son, and Sydney Cotton Saksttt httelW T m 
I t f clear that there w£ a greS with! Ldbi 

deffi to be said on the other sfde ” sbmM^h'’^ been absolute ruin. “We 
Indeed, their arguments fn should have lost all our heavy 
danger , of abanlS onr Nat.Ve trions 

were altogether unans4rabk But destrfS ®®“P*^^owers would hale 

so also were the argumente as to woultwA""'^ 

danger of withdrawiue* t)tp DaIBi* worn down and 

Rfd force. And thTinge?t Sh^*^- ‘ lorce couS 

Lawrence was more capable of t£ Puniar'^® f ® 
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did not aiFect his original convictions. 
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He remained 

stedfast to his first opinion; and years have rather 
increased than diminished the number of adherents 
to the policy which he enunciated when the crisis 
was upon us. Our larger and more accurate know- 
ledge of the state of affairs, that existed in the 
Summer of 1857, has taught us better to understand 
the arguments by which the Chief Commissioner 
justified a proposal, by which alone he conceived that 
in the last resort he could secure the salvation of the 
empire. Those arguments, as more clearly discerned 
by the later light of history, may be thus briefly 
summarised : 

No one knew so well as John Lawrence what, in The Question 
the months of June and July, was stirring the hearts ‘ 
of the English leaders at Delhi, for to no one did 
they write so frequently, so fully and so freely, to 
declare their wants and to describe their prospects. 

He knew that the ‘thought of raising the siege was 
present to them; for it was before him in letters, 
some of which are quoted in these pages. He knew 
that all depended upon the support which he could 
give the besieging force. He did not disguise from 
himself for a moment the fact that the abandonment 


not have maintained itself at Lahore. 
It was doubtful whether, with all its 
available means it could have re- 
treated on Mooitam” It must be 
remembered, too, that Lord Canning, 
who took a very unfavourable view 
of Sir John Lawrence’s proposal, 
and attributed this policy to the 
failing health of the GhiefCommis- 
sioner, had no accurate knowledge 
of the state of affairs at Delhi — be- 
tween which place and Calcutta all 
communication was cut off, and the 
capture of wiiich still seemed to be 
a proximate e^-eut of no sort of diffi- ‘ 
culty to the besieging Force. It 
should be added that the Lumsdens, 


who were at Candahar at the time, 
looking at the. question from the 
stand-point of Afghan politics, sent 
an urgent missive in cipher, urging 
him to liold on to the last. ^‘If 
Peshavvur and Kohat,” they said, 
** are given up at this moment, we 
shall have all Afghanistan down 
upon our backs, besides throwing 
open the gate of Afghanistan, the 
Khyber, for ever. . . . Don’t give 
an inch of ground; but trust in 
Providence, fight it out, and recal 
us sharp to help you.” — MS. [The 
extracts preceding are from unpub^ 
Jished letters.] 
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he ^Yould release the force posted in the Peshawur 1857. 
valley, and make over the territory to the Ameer of 
Caubul. 

But it was never intended that this should he a 
precipitate movement, or that we should prematurely 
anticipate an extremity which might never arise. It 
was his design, in the first instance, to move all our 
women and children to the Lahore side of the Indus, 
so that our troops might retain their grip of the 
country unencumbered to the last moment, and then 
move lightly and rapidly across the river. The 
cession, it was felt, would be a source of unbounded 
delight to Dost Mahomed, and it was believed that 
though it might not secure the permanent fidelity 
and friendship of the Afghans, it would, for a time 
at least, hold them in the bonds of a flattered and 
self-satisfied durance, and afford us the security of the 
forbearance which we desired. 

It has been said that there were increasing signs of Tho Jiielum 
general unrest in the Punjab, The most portentous of 
these were the mutinies at Jhelum and Sealkote. 

The Jhelum cantonment lies on the bank of the river 
which bears that name. That the Fourteenth Sepoy 
Regiment posted there was on the brink of mutiny 
was well known. Sir John Lawrence, therefore, de- 
spatched a force thither to disarm them — a small 
compact force consisting of some companies of the 
Twenty-fourth Queen’s, some Horse Artillery guns, 
under Lieutenant Henry Cookes, and a party of Lind’s 
Mooltanee Horse, the whole under the command of 
Colonel Ellice, of the Twenty-fourth. The Chief 
Commissioner had prepared a plan of operations 
for taking the Sepoys by surprise ; but the Colonel, 
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tlunkmg that he knew better than any civilian how 
to manage an affair of this kind, departed from 
Lawrences views, and sketched out a plan of hS 
^n. There was, therefore, no surprise. When tlie 
Europeans were seen filing down the rising ,o-round 

c”. XT'”™*’ wl: 

coming. Happening to be out on morning pnrailc 
ey aair the English column advancing. Regardless 
of the orders and entreaties of their officers, they 

Th™ ““f'V TOh tie European troops 

Then the Sepoys took up their main position in the 
quarter-guard. It was a strong brick buildinv with 

by SirTh^f Sfe- 

} ^ vhailes ISapier, and afforded good cover to 

guard the approaches to it, whilst others took shelter 
m their Lines, the mud-huts of which had been loop- 
holed in eaxpectation of the crisis. Our people Z 
fuU of courage and enthusiasm, and they flung them- 

LindUlofws 

Avhicb tTi*" ^ fire, 

hnt *+1 resist Cookes’ guns opened 

enerT^ ^ musketry of the 

y did better execution than our own Artillerv at 

i^*** fed fr™ b S„1 

ptad^^tlxrtfn-thrBS 

Mme up with thM intrepid commander at their bead 

was a Sa'n? 1 “•”“ qiarter-guard. The attack 
aa 8 gallant and successful one; the quarter-guard 
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•vvas carried, and the Sepoys then vacated their huts 
and fell back upon the empty lines of the Thirty- 
ninth, from which they were driven by the bursting 
of a well-directed shell to a village on the left of the 
cantonment. 

By this time the noon-day sun was beating fiercely 
down upon our exhausted people. Colonel Ellice had 
been carried from the field dangerously wounded. 
Captain Spring had been shot dead,* and w'e had 
lost many men and many horses in the encounter. 
Our troops had been marching from the hour of 
midnight, and had been actively engaged since sunrise. 
Nature demanded rest ; and it was sound discretion 
at such a time to pause in our offensive operations. 
It would have been well, perhaj>s, if the pause had 
been longer and the renewed operations more carefully 
matured. At four in the afternoon, when the heat 
\^as still great, an attack on the village was ordered. 
Colonel Gerrard, of the Fourteenth, took command of 
the Force that went out to destroy the mutinous 
regiment, in whose fidelity he had once trusted. The 
result was disastrous. Again the Sepoys had good 
cover, and we found ourselves entangled in streets, 
in which we suffered much, but could do little. The 
guns were brought up within too short a range, and 
the musketry of the enemy told with deadly effect 
upon the gunners. The Europeans, partly from 
fatigue, and partly, perhaps, from the stimulants 
which they had taken to reinvigorate themselves 
and the effect of the slant rays of the afternoon sun, 
are said to have staggered” up to the village and to 
have been easily repulsed. The retreat was sounded, 

^ ^ He had left Eoorkliee, as pre- and had only just joined Ms regi- 
vionsly stated, with Baird Smith, on ment when Ms career was thus closed 
the 29th of June {mte^ page 563), on the battle-field. 
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and our troops were witlidrawn. Two guns were 
carried back, but a third, in spite of the gallant efforts 
of Lieutenant Battye, with a party of Mounted Police, 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and was turned 
against our retreating people. 

Nothing more, could be done on that evening. At 
dawn on the morrow the conflict wms to be renewed. 
Both forces had bivouacked oJi the plain. But wdien 
day broke it was found that the mutineei's had 
evacuated their position and fled. Many had been 
killed in the two engagements ; some were drowned 
in the Jhelum; others fell into the hands of our 
Police, or were subsequently given up by the Cash- 
mere authorities, in whose country they had sought 
refuge, and thus suirendered, they were blown away 
from our guns. Very few of them ultimately escaped ; 
but the manner in which the affair w'as managed 
gi’eatly incensed the Chief Commissioner. For, in 
plain words, with Horse, Foot, and Artillery, we were 
beaten by part of a regiment of Sepoys. If we had 
quietly surrounded the village and attacked it in the 
cool of the evening, it is pi'obable that not a man 
would ever have escaped from Jhelum. 

When tidings of the sharp resistance of the Four- 
teenth reached Sealkote, a still more disastrous state 
of things arose at that place. The station was com- 
manded by Brigadier Frederick Brind, an Artillery 
officer of high repute — a man of lofty stature and 
large proportions, who had done good service in his 
time, and who was still amply endowed with physical 
and mental vigour. But seldom was man left by 
hard circumstances in a position which afforded so 
little scope for the display of his power. The canton- 
ment had been stripped of European troops for the 
formation of the Movable Column, and there were 
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nearly a thousand Native soldiers— Horse and Jl oot 
-all antied and ready for action.^ In such cn- • 
cumstances a commanding officer has no choice to 
make— no discretion to exercise. He must appeal to 
trust his men v’hether he does or not ; for to betray 
suspicion is surely to precipha^te an outbreak, feo to 
all outward appearance Brind had full conhdmice .^ 
his men, and as time went on the quietude of their 
demeanour seemed to justify inore than the pretence. 
But when, on the 8th of July, the Lines of Sealkote 
were all astir with the tidings that the Fourteenth at 
Jhelum had been in action with the white troops, 
Avho had attempted to disarm them, it was felt by cur 
people that the beginning of the end had come. And 
there was another source of excitement on that even- 
in o- for a messenger had come from Delhi, bringing a 
summons from the lung commanding them to join 
theEoyal Army. The night was, therefore, one_ of 
preparation. On the morning of the 9th everything 

was ready. . , , 

Sealkote was a large, and had been an important 

military station. In quiet times European troops 
had been stationed there in large numbers, •with tie 
usual results. There were good barracks and com- 
modious houses and pleasant gardens, and more than 
the wonted number of English gentlewomen and 
vouno- children. There were a church and a chapel, 
ind Gather indications of the progress of western civili- 
sation. When, therefore, the storm burst, there was, 
much that lay at the mercy of the enei^, and on 
our side no possible means of defence. Before the 

ssS&S'isS fBfrPfiS 

liLaLa Mill flftv should re- OmU in the Pmiai. 
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1857 . sound of the morning-gun had been heard through- 
Jniy6. cantonment, and our people, according to 

their wont, had mounted their horses or entered their 
carriages, to proceed to their wonted duties, or to 
take the air before the sun was high above the 
horizon, the Sepoys had planted picquets all round 
the place, to prevent the escape of the Ferin ghees. 
And presently the din and uproar of rebellion an- 
nounced to our people, just Avaking from their slum- 
bers, that the Sepoys had risen. Our officers were 
soon mounted and on their way to the parade-ground. 
The truth Avas then only too apparent The troopers 
of the Ninth were already in their saddles, and the 
Forty-sixth were under arms. Our people Avere sud- 
denly brought face to face Avith mutiny in its Avorst 
form. All circumstances and conditions were in the 
last degree unfavourable to the English. Sealkote 
Avas one of the great stations at Avhich there had been 
a gathering of detachments from different regiments 
for the neAV rifle practice, and, therefore, great op- 
portunities of conspiracy. It lay in proximity to the 
Jummqo territory of the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who the Sepoys believed, and our authorities feared, 
would, in the hour of danger, forsake his alliance ; 
and it Avas utterly without any defence of European 
troops. So when the hour came to strike, the con- 
fidence and audacity of the enemy had everything to 
foster and encourage them. 

As ever, the Cavalry Avere foremost in the work of 
mutiny — ^foremost in their greed for blood. Mounted 
on good chargers, they could ride with rapidity from 
place to place,. and follow the white men on horse- 
back or in their carriages, and shoot them down as 
they rode. For weeks the outburst had been ex- 
pected, and every English inhabitant of Sealkote had 
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thought painfully over the coming crisis, and had 
calculated the best means of escape. The only place 
of safety for which they could make was the old Fort, 
once the stronghold of the Sikh Chief, Tej Singh, 
and to this, when they saw that nothing could be 
done to arrest the tide of rebellion, which was already 
at the flood, they endeavoured to make good their 
retreat. Some happily reached the Fort. Others 
perished on the way. A ball from the pistol of a 
mounted trooper entered the broad back of the Bri- 
gadier, and he was carried to the Fort only to die. 
The Superintending Surgeon, Graham, was shot dead 
in his buggy, as his daughter sat by his side.* Another 
medical officer of the same name was “killed in Iris 
carriage among his children.” A Scotch missionary, 
named Hunter, on his way to the Fort in a carriage, 
with his wife and child, was attacked by some chii- 
pp'assies of the gaol-guard, and all three were ruth- 
lessly murdered. The Brigade-Major, Captain Bishop, 
was killed, in the presence of his family, under the 
very walls of the Fort. Some hid themselves during 
the day, and escaped discovery and death almost by 
a miracle. Some Avere preserved by their own men, 
and concealed till nightfall in the Lines. The officers 
of the Forty-sixth, Avho had remained with their men 

His daughter escaped. She was Graham has hadl”^ Habituated, 
dragged to the Cavalry Guard, where after two montlis of mutiny aud mas- 
she found Colonel aud Mrs. Lome sacre, to horrors of this kind, the 
Campbell surrounded by a few faith- recital of them had ceased to create 
ful troopers, who conducted them in the intense sensations which they 
sai'ety to the Fort.” — There is a sig- had once caused. Aud so, in this 
nificant commentary on this incident History, ib will be observed, as it pro- 
in one of Herbert Ed wardes’s letters ceeds, that whilst the earlier trage- 
to John Lawrence : ” These indivi- dies, then novel and strange to the 
dual stories convey better notions European mind, are dwelt uj>ou in 
than public despatches. In ordinary detail, some of the later ones are 
times India would have shuddered dismissed vrith the brevity of a tele- 
over Dr. Graham shot dead in his ■ graphic message. In this the nar- 
daughter*s arms. Now, all we say rative only reflects the varying tem- 
is, * What a wonderful escape Miss pemture.ol the times. 
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1857. until the road between the Parade-ground and the 
Jalj 9. closed by the enemy, rode off towards 

Gogranwallah, and reached that place, scorched and 
weary — ^but not hungry and athirst, for the villagers 
fed them on the way — after a mid- clay journey of 
some forty miles. The personal inciclents of that 
9th of July at Sealkote would fill an interesting 
and exciting chapter. But there is nothing stranger 
in the story than the fact that two of our field officers 
— one, Colonel of a regiment — were invited to take 
command of the mutineers, and to lead them to 
Delhi, with a promise of high pay, and a significant 
pledge, not perhaps without a touch of irony in it, 
that they might always spend the hot weather on 
the Hills. 

Whilst our people were seeking safety within the 
walls of the old Fort, and securing their position by 
strengthening its defences, the Sepoy mutineers were 
revelling in the work of spoliation Avith the congenial 
companionship of the criminal classes. The old story, 
so often ah'eady told, and still to be told again and 
again, was repeated here: the mutineers made for 
the Gaol, released the prisoners, plundei-ed the Ti’ea- 
sury, destroyed the Cutcherry Avith all its records, 
blcAv up the magazines, and gutted the houses of the 
Christian inhabitants. If there were any special cir- 
cumstance about the Sealkote insurrection, it Avas 
that the household servants of our English officers, 
generally faithful, or at least neutral, on these occa- 
sions, took an active part against their old masters. 
That they knew what was coming seems to be proved 
by the fact that the Brigadier’s sirdar-beai’er, or chief 
body servant, an “old and favourite ” domestic, took 
the caps off his master’s pistols in the night, as they 
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kv beside him while he slept* And how thoroughly 
t in their lot rvith the soldiery is demon- 

Sted with equal distinetness by the fort that they 
lllrfs Jght asainst us, the 
saman, or butter, taking an a«™ ^ 

which will be presently de^nbed. 
have been perfect eohesion between all cteses ot our 
enemies— the mutineers, the criminals ‘'“n the sUo ■ 
the “Gooinrs” from the neighbouring villages t^ud 
;lm se^vaits from the Bouses and bungtdows of the 

English. From sunrise to « e 

bravely. Everything that could B® oaoried off by our 
enemies was seised and appropriated; “'on ‘he old 
station-nun, which morning and eveiiuig had pie 
claimed the hours of uprising and 

nearly every tiling belongiBg to us, ^la 

carriJd off, was ' destroyed and ^ 

strano-e and unaccountable exception— the Church 
aW Chapel, which the Christians had reared for the 

worsliiiiuiu^ of the Christians God, ^ 

Before n?ohtfail, all this rabble had made off for 
the Rtee river, on their way to Delhi, rejoicing m 
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stitute”) ; and he explained that he 
liad come to take the place tem- 
porarilv of a member ot the esta- 
blishment who was sick— a common 
practice in Anglo-Indian Ao^tio 
life. A few days afterwards the old 
servant returned to lus work, look- 
ino wery sleek and well ; and when 
his master questioned him as to the 
cause of his absence, he naively 
replied that he had received secret 
information that, on a given day 
iust passed, the salnb-logue intended 
to shoot all tiieir Native servan s. m 
tlie middle of dinner, and that tl ere- 
fore, he had tliought it pmdent to 
send a “ budlee ” to be shot m his 
place. 
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and excited by, tbeir day’s work. It was a delightful 
relief to the inmates of the decayed old Fort, who 
now thought that if the danger were not wholly past, 
at least the worst of it Avas over. It has been said 
that they “slept more soundly and fearlessly than 
they had slept for weeks befoi’e. The mine had ex- 
ploded and they had escaped.”* It is often so ; the 
agony of suspense is greater than that of the dreaded 
reality. But there was one there to whom no such 
relief was to be given. The Brigadier lay dying. A 
true soldier to the last, he had, whilst the death- 
pangs were upon him, issued his orders for the 
defence of the Fort, and for what little else could be 
done in that extremity. But the ball from the 
trooper s pistol had done its work, and though Brind 
lingered through the night, he died before the sun 
had risen ; and all felt that a brave man and a 
capable officer was lost to the country, which he had 
so well served. 

The triumph of the Sealkote Mutineei's was but 
brief. Retribution 'followed closely on their victcry. 
On the 22nd of June, Colonel John Nicholson, 
with the rank of Brigadier-General, had taken com- 
mand of the Movable Column. That so young an 
officer should be appointed to such a command, in 
defiance of what were, called the “claims” of many 
officers in. the Division of longer standing and higher 
rank, was an innovation by no means grateful to 
the Departments or to the Seniority-mongers in the 
service, but it startled many with a pleasurable sur- 
prise, and to some it was a source of infinite re- 
joicing. Elderly men with elderly wives, who had 
never heard of such a thing before, affected to think 
that there was no great wisdom in the appointment, 

: * Care-Browne’s Punjab and Peliii.’’ 
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Tinder Major Dawes, an excellent officer, wlio had 
done good service in the Afghan war ; a Horse Bat- 
tery, also European, under Major George Bourchier ; 
the Thirty-third* and Thirty-fifth Sepoy Regiments ; 
and a wing of the Ninth Cavalry. He joined the 
force at Jullundhur, and moved thence to Phillour, 
as though he had been inarching down upon Delhi. 
Then some people shook their heads and wondered 
what he ivas doing in thus carrying down with him 
many hundreds of Sepoys, Avith rebellion in their 
hearts, only to sAvell the host of the enemy. What 
he Avas really doing was soon apparent. He AA'as in- 
tent on disarming the Native regiments. But as this 
was to be best accomplished by secrecy and sudden- 
ness, he did not blazon his design about the Camp, 
But in good time, the necessary instructions Avere 
gh-en. On the morning of the 25th of June, the 
Column Avas under the Avails of the fort of Phillour. 
The guns Avere draAvn up on the road and un- 
limbered, the Fifty-second taking post on both flanks. 
The Sepoy Regiments marched on, little dreaming of 
Avhat Avas to come. Nicholson had given orders to 
the Police that, on the first sound of firing, the 
bridge across the rwer should be cut away, so as to 
prevent all chance of escape if the Sepoys should 
break and fly with their arms in their hands. Lean- 
ing over one of Bourchier’s guns, he said to that 
oflicer, ' “ If they bolt, you folloAV as hard as you can ; 
the bridge Avill have been destroyed, and Ave shall 
have a second Sobraon on a small scale. ”f But the 
Sepoys did not bolt. In the presence of those guns, 
they felt that it would be madness to resist the 

♦ The Thirty-third, which had f Eight Month' Cum- 

been stationed at Hooshyapoor* naian. 
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1857. day before had been complimented on their loyalty 
“ y- were ordered to lay down their arms. Though sur- 
prised and bewildered by the command, they obeyed 
without a murmur; and though many men of the 
Regiment were not present on parade, and, therefore, 
a quantity of arms were still left in possession of the 
Sepoys, they testified the sincerity of their obedience 
by afterwards voluntarily surrendering them. 

Thus were the teeth of another Native regiment 
quietly drawn, and the danger glaring at us from the 
ranks of our own Sepoys was greatly diminished, 
itisewhere the same process, as Nicholson now learnt 
was going on with more or less success. At Rawul- 
Fmdee were the Fifty-eighth Regiment and two 
Disaming of companies of the Fourteenth— the regiment which 
eigML^’ ‘^®®P®^ately at Jhelum. A letter from 

bir John Lawrence announced that the business of 
disarming had been done, but in no very satisfactory 
maimer. ‘‘We have disarmed,” the Chief Commis- 
sioner wrote to Nicholson on the 7th, “ the seven 
companies of the Fifty-eighth and the two companies 
of the Fourteenth. We had three guns and two 
hundred and forty Europeans, and were very nearly 
having a fight. The main body broke and bolted to 
their lines, and we did not fire on them. After about 
an hours work, however, during which a good many 
loaded, we got all but about thirty to lay down their 
ihe latter bolted, and about half were killed 
—I. Miller was badly 
right wrist; both bones 
>w escape. A Sepoy 
nth his bayonet, but 
was slight.” At the 
„ , reporting the entire success 

arrangement for the disarming of the Sonnvs nf 


arms. 

or taken by the Police Sowars, 
wounded a little above the 
were broken. He had a ns 
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somehow or other the wound 
same time Edwardes 
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the Twenty-fourth at Fort Mackeson.* By the help I85f. 
of Brougham’s mountain guns and some detachments x“eafy°^ 
of the Punjab Irregular Force this was accomplished fo>irth. 
without a hindrance or a hitch; and the disarmed 
Sepoys were marched into Peshawur, escorted by 
Brougham’s guns, %vhilst the Fort was garrisoned 
by some Itlooltanee levies, horse and foot. Nothing 
could have been more adroitly managed than the 
whole affair. 

But tidings more exciting than these were to 'reach Movements of 
the ears of the Commander of the Movable Column, oolurn'r*'* 
The telegraph wires brought news from Lahore that 
the Sepoys at Sealkote had risen, and that rapine and 
murder were abroad in the place ; another half-hour, 
and the story was confirmed by a musician of the 
Forty-sixth, who had ridden in with a few blurred 
lines from Assistant-Commissioner M‘Mahon, begging 
^lim to bring the Force to their aid.f Nicholson 
could now no longer hesitate about disarming the 
wing of the Ninth Cavaby attached to his column. 

He had hitherto abstained lest such an act should pre- 
cipitate the rising at Sealkote, and now the wing at 

* “ As day dawned, the two pari ies brevity : “ The troops here are k 
from north and south closed in upon open mntiny. Jail broke. Brigadier 
the Fort, and threw a chain of horse- wounded. Bishop killed. Many have 
men round it, whilst Major Broug- escaped to the Fort. Bring the 
ham drew up his guns so 'as to com- Movable Column at once, if possible, 
mand the gateway. Major Shake- a.m., 9th July.” The name of 
spear, commanding the Twenty- the bearer of this chit ought not 
fourth Regiment, and Lieutenant to be omitted. Mr. Cave-Browne 
Hovenden, of the Engineers, then says, " A young band-boy, named 
rode into the Fort, and ordered the M'Douglas, of the Forty-sixth, had 
Sepoys to parade outside. They galloped olf from the regimental 
were much surprised and confused, parade-ground on a little tat (pony), 
but made no resistance, and when and by dint of borrowing and seizing 
ordered by Major Sbakespear, piled fresh ones in the villages as he passed 
their aims and gave up their belts through, he finished his ride of some 
and pouches in an orderly manner.” eighty miles into Umritsur, and has- 
—Edwardes to Cotton, July 8, 1857- tened to the General’s quarters just 
MS. Correspondence. as the mail-cart brought in the mes- 

t The note, the original of which sage from Lahore.” 
is before me, is signifioant in its . ■ 
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tliat place was in the fulness of rebellion. Their arms 
and horses, therefore, were now to be talcen fi’om 
them. The troopers felt that resistance could only 
bring destruction upon them, so they quietly gave up 
all that made them soldiers ; and then Nicholson 
prepared himself to march. As the day wore on, 
fresh tidings of the movements of the Scalkotc 
mutineers reached him. It w'as obvious that they 
vyere marching down on Goordaspore, intent pro- 
bably on stirring up the Second Irregular Cavalry 
stationed there, and, joined by them, on plundering 
the station. Thence Nicholson believed that they 
would make their way, by the route of Noorpore and 
Hooshyapore — at which places they might reinforce 
themselves with Horse and Foot* — to Jullundhur, 
and thence march, a stimng body of mutineers, down 
> to Delhi. To frustrate this expected movement was 
now the desire of the Commander of the Movable 
Column. He was forty miles from Goordaspore, and 
the Sepoys had two days’ start of him. But Nichol- 
son was born to overcome ditficulties which would 
have beaten down other men. He detennined on a 
forced march to Goordaspore, and wmnt resolutely 
to work to accomplish it. The July sun blazed 
down upon his camp with a ferocity more appalling 
than the malice of the enemy. But even that wms 
to be disregarded. Whatsoever the country could 
yield in the shape of carriages, horses, and ponies 
was at once enlisted into the service of the Column, f 

^ The FourtliKative Infantry was vantages, for it enables hundreds of 
at Noorpore. The Sixteenth Irre- native gigs or ekas to % unceasingly 
gular Cavalry at Hooshyapore. between the two cities. On the day 

f Great praise is due to the civil I allude to the district officers of 
authorities for their activity in this both places were ordered to seize 
conjuncture. Mr, Montgomery, in his every eka, bylee, and pony that was 
official report, says: *'T6 the com- to be seen, and to despatch them, 
mercial men of Umritsur and Lahore under police guards, to General 
the metalled road offers special ad- Nicholson's camp at Umritsiir, on 





trvina as tliey were, the spirit of fan 
w'as Sot exti.fct. Tbe Artillery made 
extemporary avvnuigs of branches ot 
trees over their gun-carnages and 
waggons, giving them the appearan^ 
of carts ' got up’ for f* 

stead ; officers, crowned with wreaths 

of green leaves, were ‘chaffed by 
their comrades for adopting head- 
dresses a la Norma. Here might be 
seen a soldier on a rampant pony, 
desiring his commmon, on a similar 
beast, to keep behind and he ms 
‘ edge de camp there a hero, mind- 
ful perhaps of Eppmg on Easter 
Monday, bellowing ont his 
as to who had seen the fox 
■ Privates, never intended the 
mounted branch, here ai^ t^®^® 
came to grief, and lay sP^^lmg on 
, mother-earth, while ever and “oa 
• Mme mighty Jehu m lus dashed 
; to the front at a pace a Roman cha- 
wotild b^vc cnviGd* 


the MARCH TO GOORDASPORE. 


All oo^siWe advantage WM taken of the coolness of 
fte n X bat when morning came they were stdl 
!„me fifteen or sixteen miles f-” Goordaspore, 
the prospect of a sultry march before them. ^ 
nil his care and labour, Nicholson had not, even vud 
the aid of the troop-horses of the Ninth, been ab e o 
Imrt the whole if his force, and 
sore work was therefore a necessity of the conju 
ture So many were struck down by the heat ; yet, 

notwithstanding these disconraging _ circumstances 
they pushed forward in excellent spirits, and eve 
with i strong enjoyable sense of the b— - 
of the service they were performing.! Jt i 
IfiUhe evening of the 11th that the whoU ^ 
force was assembled at Goordaspore. 
venee was received that the mutineers from Stalkote 
^t then at Noorkote. some fifteen miles from the 
riirht hand of the Ravee. There were two courses 
then open to Nicholson. He might dispute the pas- 

urgent public service. Thesevehicles, 
on their arrival there, were prompHy 
loaded with Britisli soldiers, and tiie 
force started, at dusk for Goorda^ 
pore, wbich is at a distance oi ^ <7" 

Four miles from Tlmritsur reaehmg 
if flf three oi 

ioiiied at Battala by Mr. Kobej-ts, 

Commissioner, and Captain Parkins 

Assistant-Commissioner at Uunit- 

Colonel Bourohier (" ®ght 
Months’ Campaign”) sajs that they 
made twenty-six mites in the night, 
and had then eightep mdes before 
them. But General Nicholson, m 
his official report, says that the entire 
distance was “ 

some three miles less than Bour 
elder’s computation. ... 

+ Colonel Bourchier, m his narra- 
tive, gives the following amusmg 
account of the humours of the march : 
c«Yetj tinder these circumstances. 


1857 . 
July il. 
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sage of the river, or he might draw them on towards 
him, by remaining inactive and keeping the enemy 
ignorant of his position. He determined on the latter 
course, and much to the perplexity of some and the 
dissatisfaction of others, remained quiescent at Goor- 
daspore till nine o’clock on the following morning. 
Then he learnt that the enemy, were crossing the 
river by a ford about nine miles distant, at a place 
known as the Trimmoo Ghaut; so he prepared at 
once to fling himself upon them. 

At noon he was in sight of his prey, about a mile 
from the river. The mutineers had crossed over wdth 
their baggage, and the grey jackets of the videttes 
of the Ninth Cavalry were first seen flitting about 
in our front, and then the Infantry were observed 
drawn up in line, their right resting on a serai and a 
dismantled mud fort, and their left on a small village 
and cluster of trees, with parties of Cavalry on each 
-flank. Nicholson now made his dispositions for the 
attack. Eager to get his guns within short range of 
the enemy, he masked his advancing batteries with 
bodies of mounted Police, and moved on to within 
six hundred yards of the mutineers, when the Cavalry, 
excited to the utmost by the artificial stimulant of 
hang^ rushed furiously to the encounter, some shout- 
ing, some gnashing their teeth. On this Nicholson 
unmasked one of his batteries, and the maskers went 
rapidly to the rear.* It was a moment of doubt and 
anxiety, especially wuth the Artillery commanders, 
whose Native drivers might have deserted them at a 
critical moment, for they had been acquainted at 

♦ MicholsoE himself speaks very seeming undesirous of engaging^ 
gently and forbearingly of this rear- were ordered to the rear.” Colonel 
ward movement of the Police Eessa- BourcMer says that they ran away, 
lahs : "'The Police ” he says, being “Away scampered the monntedleyies 


The Trimmoo 
Ghaut affair. 



AFFAIR OF TRiroiOO GHAUT. 


Seallcote with the very Sepoys against whom they 
had now .been brought. One half of the old Brigade 
was, indeed, fighting against the other. But the sus- 
pected men were as true to their salt in the Punjab 
as they were at Delhi.* The guns were brought into 
action without a hitch, and the enemy, though they 
fought steadily and well, and sent in a volley from 
tlie whole line with the precision of a parade, stag- 
gered beneath the fire of our batteries, upon which 
some of the men of the Forty-sixth flung themselves 
with heroic courage. The grape and shrapnel from 
our nine guns scattered death among the foremost of 
the mutineers ; and presently the Enfield rifles of 
the Fifty -second began to give deadly proof that the 
smooth-bored muskets of the Sepoys were as play- 
things contending against them. Still there ivere 
some amongst them to be convinced only by the 
thrust of the bayonet. In truth, the enemy were 
terribly out-matched. With all their gallantry in 
doing and their fortitude in enduring, what could 
“ Brown Bess ” and the old station-gun do against 
our batteries and our rifles ? The battle was soon 
over. The mutineers fell back upon the river, and 
Nicholson, whose want of Cavalry was severely felt, 
did all he could in pursuit ; but could not inflict 
much damage upon them. It is said, however, that 
they had already left “ between three and four hun- 
dred killed and wounded on the field.” And all 
their baggage fell into our hands — arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, and other plundered property, public 
and private, the spoil of the Sealkote cantonment. 

^ Colonel BourcLier says:** I took attempt to run, sir, we’ii cut of 
the precaution to warn my European their heads.’ But in tins case, as 
gunners to watch them. In the in every other, ^ mj Kative drivers 
reply of my Earrier»Sergeant spoke nobly did their duty/’ 
the whole company; *If they only: , , . ■ 

VOU. II. 2 T 


1S57. 

Julv 1-2. 
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There was nothing more to be done that day. The 
mid-day heat had completely exhausted our Euio- 
pean fighting men, so, whilst a party of Punjab In- 
fantry was left to guard the ford and protect the 
baggage, the Fifty-second and the Artillery were 
marched back to Goordaspore. But the day s fight- 
ing had resulted in a “conclusion where nothing is 
concluded,” so conclusions were to be tried again. 
The Sepoy force was shattered, but not destroyed. 
Their fighting power was not yet gone. Perhaps the 
energy that sustained them was the energy of despe- 
ration ; for to fall back was as perilous to them as to 
stand still. There was no security for them in any 
direction. They had not more than half the number 
that first marched down to the Pavee ; but they were 
brave and resolute men, and, even with such fearful 
odds against them, they did not shrink from another 
conflict. The river had risen, and that which had 
been a ford had now become an island. The old 
station-gun which they had brought from Sealkote 
was their sole piece of artillery, and they had no 
gunners with their force ; but the Brigadier s old 
“khansaman” had lived for too many years at Artil- 
lery stations not to have a shrewd conception of the 
manner of working a gun. And thus planted on the 
island in the middle of the Ravee, they thought 
that, for a time at least, they might defy us. The 
river had ceased to be fordable, and the civil autho- 
rities, as a precautionary measure, had sunk all the 
boats in the immediate neighbourhood. So, when 
Nicholson again advanced from Goordaspore, he 
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transport had been obtained, and he was prepared to 1857, 
attack the enemy on their insular stronghold. The 
Infantry crossed over one extremity of the island, a 
mile and a quarter from, the enemy’s position, whilst 
the Artillery took post so as to cover the advance of 
the column and to play upon the hostile gun.* The 
Sepoys were taken by surprise. Not until a large 
part of the Fifty-second had formed upon the island 
did the mutineers know that we had even obtained a 
boat. The Assembly was then sounded ; the black 
troops mustered in haste and moved round their gun 
to sweep our advancing column. But the piece had 
been elevated for service at a longer range, and in 
the hurry of the moment the amateur artillerymen 
had failed to depress the screw, Which was old and 
rusty, and not easily to be worked ; so the shot went 
harmlessly over the heads of our people. On went 
tl^e British Infantry, with Nicholson at their head ; 
and though some, stern and steadfast to the last, stood 
to be shot down or bayoneted at their gun, the rout 
soon became general. Many were killed on the island ; 
many were drowned in the river ; and a few who 
escaped were given up by the people of the surround- 
ing villages. These were afterwards tried by Special 
Commissions, and paid the penalty of their crimes on 
the gibbet. 

The Movable Column then marched back to Urn- uiehoisoa at 
ritsur; and Nicholson hastened to Lahore, whither I^ahore. 

Sir John Lawrence had already proceeded from 
Rawul-Pindee. The General was there on the 21st 
of July ; on the 22nd, the Chief Commissioner wrote, 
through his secretary, to the Commander of the 

* Colonel Bonrebier says that *®to concealed bj grass and an eartbem 
silence it at snch a distance (twelve breastwork^ was almost impossible,” ^ 

hundred vards), whilst it was nearly 
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Dawes’s Troop of H. A. 


1857. 
July 22. 
Eeiuforce- 
inents for 
Delhi. 


Delhi Force, that “ the following troops were on their 
way to Delhi, or would immediately march “ The 
Kumaon Battalion, about four hundred strong, which 
has passed Loodhianah, and ought to be at Delhi on 
the 4th or 5th of August ; Her Majesty’s Fifty-second 
from the Movable Column, now at TTmritsur, six 
hundred bayonets ; Mooltanee Horse, two hundred ; 
and a nine-pounder battery. All these troops should 
be at Delhi by the 15th, and in an emergency miglit 
make double marches. Genei-al Hicholson will com- 
mand the force.” And then it was added : “ The 
Chief Commissioner further proposes to despatch the 
troops marginally noted as quickly as possible, and 


Second Punjab Infantry , , 
H.M/s Sixty-first (a wing’) . 
Wing of Beioocli Batt-alion . 
Ponrtli Punjab Infantry . 


700 all can be at Delhi by 
^00 the end of August, 
too some of them a good 


Two Companies of H.M.’s Eighth . 200 rn ^ o 

Detachment of Fourth Sikhs . *. 100 clcal earlier. 1x16 be- 

cond Punjab Infantry 


100 


2500 and Wing of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Sixty-first ought to be there by the 15th 
proximo. The former is now on its wmy from 
Mooltan to Ferozepore, whence it will march on the 
arrival of the detachment of the Bombay Fusiliers, 
which left this place last night. The wing of the 
Belooch Battalion has not yet left Mooltan; but 
orders for its march have been despatched. The 
Fourth Punjab Regiment is at Peshawur, and will 
march in two or three days. It can hardly be at 
Delhi before the end of August. The Two Companies 
of Her Majesty’s Eighth are holding Jullundhur 
and Phillour, and cannot he spared until relieved 
by a detachment of Her Majesty’s Twenty-fourth, 
now on its way from Rawul-Pindee. Rothney’s Sikhs 
are at Loodhianah, and will join Brigadier-General 
Nicholson en route. Lieutenant-Colonel Dawes’s troop 
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will be sent or not, as you may desire. It is be- 
lieved that light guns are not required at Delhi, All 
these troops are of excellent quality, fully equal, if 
not superior, to any that the Insurgents can bring 
ag ains t them, and comprise a force of four thousand 
two hundred men.” Thus was Lawrence, who did 
all things on the grand Titanic scale, still sending 
down his I’einforcements by thousands to Delhi — 
thousands of Europeans and trustworthy Sikhs, with 
a young General, whose personal presence alone was 
worth a Brigade of Horse, Foot, and Artillery. , 

On the 24th of July, Nicholson returned to Camp. July 24 . 
His arrival had been anxiously awaited, for doubt 
and uncertainty were in all men’s minds. Speculation Delhi, 
had been rife, and all sorts of rumours of the future 
movements of the force had been circulated among 
them. Few had ventured to hope that the order 
would be given to them to march down to Delhi; 
for the general feeling was that the Punjab had 
already been so sti'ipped of European troops that it 
could not afford to divest itself of another regiment 
or another battery. But Nicholson had returned to 
the column with the joyous tidings that they were to 
set their faces towards the scene of the great struggle. 

“ Our only fear,” wrote an officer of the Force, “ was 
that Delhi would fall before we could possibly arrive 
there.” But ail felt that if any one could take them 
down in time to participate in the crowning opera- 
tions of the siege, Nicholson was the man to do it. 

He was not one to lose an hour. On the follow- 
ing day the column crossed the Beeas, moved down 
by forced marches to the Sutlej, and thence push- 
ing on with all speed to the Jumna. 'At Bara, on 
the 3rd of August, Nicholson received a letter from 
Genei’al Wilson, saying, “ The enemy have re-esta- » 
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blished tbe bridge over the Nujufgurh Canal (which 
7- we had destroyed) and have established themselves 
in force there, with the intention of moving on 
Alipore and our communications to the rear. I, 
therefore, earnestly beg you to push forward with the 
utmost expedition in your power, both to drive these 
fellows from my rear, and to aid me in holding n^ 
position.” On the 6th, Nicholson w^s at Umballah, 
whence he wrote, “ I am just starting post for Delhi 
by General Wilson’s desire. The column should be 
at Kumaul the day after to-morrow, and I shall, 

perhaps, rejoin it at Paneeput.” n • 

at On the following day he stood upon the Delhi 
Eidge looking dovm at the great city, taking in all 
the wonderful suggestiveness of the scene with that 
quiet, thoughtful, self-contained solemnity of mien, 
which distinguished him from all his cotemporaries. 
He had much then to think of in this little breath- 
ing-space-much of the past, much of the future. 
The time which had elapsed since his first appoint- 
ment to the command of the Movable Column had 
not been without certain personal annoyances, which 
even in the midst of the stirring work around him 
he had not been wholly able to brush aside. It was 
scarcely possible that, in the position in which he 
was placed, a man of Nicholson’s peculiar character 
should, on no occasion, give offence to higher autho- 
rity. It was his nature to steer straight on to inde- 
pendent action ; to “ scorn the consequence and to 
do the thing.” And so it happened that those above 
Mm thought that he was taking too much upon him- 
self and that he was grievously deficient in those 
references and explanations which Officialism, in 
ordinary times, not improperly demands. Even Sir 
John Lawrence, most emphatically a man of action, 
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was somewhat disturbed by the fact that Nicholson 
had disarmed the Thirty-third and Thirty-fifth regi- 
ments without previously consulting the Chief-Com- 
missioner, or very promptly explaining to him the 
“reason why.” But afterwards, with the unfailing 
frankness which relieved all that was outwardly stern 
and harsh in his nature, he admitted that he “ could 
not expect Nicholson, after knocking about in the 
sun all day, to write long yarns.” “ On such occa- 
sions,” he added, “ a line or two semi-officially will 
satisfy me, until I get your formal report ; all I want 
to know is, what is done and the reason.” But 
no sooner had this little difference with the Com- 
missioner been smoothed down, than another and 
more serious one arose between the Commander of 
the Movable Column and the General commanding 
the Division. Nicholson had taken upon himself to 
move troops, under the command of the latter, with- 
out consulting him, and had been so severely re- 
buked, that he declared that nothing but the thought 
of the public inconvenience, which might result from 
such a step, restrained him from throwing up his 
appointment. These wounds were still fresh, when 
he reached Delhi and asked himself whether it were 
likely that, in the work which lay before him, he 
would be able wholly to avoid collisions ^vith his 
fellow-workmen. He felt that much had been done 
of which he could not approve, and that much had 
been left undone which he would have earnestly 
counselled ; and he knew that all this might come 
over again, and that his resolute freedom of speech 
and independence of action might bring forth much 
that would be painful to himself and embarrassing to 
others. But he had written a few days before to 
Sir John Lawrence, saying : “ I might have preserved 
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silence, but when in a great crisis an officer holds a 
strong opinion on any matters of consequence, I 
think he fails in his duty if he does not speak it out, 
at whatever risk of giving offence.”* And now he 
was determined that, cost him what it might, he 
would suffer his convictions to declare themselves 
without restraint, regardless of everything but the 
good of the Empire. 

His coming had been eagerly looked for in Camp. 
As day after day tidings of the rapid approach of the 
MovaWe Column, under Nicholson, were brought in, 
men began to see clearly before them the consumma- 
tion of the final assault, and their hearts were glad- 
dened by the prospect. The approach of this column 
was, indeed, as the promise of a great deliverance ; 
and when it was whispered through, the camp that 
Nicholson had already arrived, it was as a cordial 
to men's souls, for a great reputation had preceded 
him, and it was felt among our people that a 
mighty warrior had come among them, who was 
destined to lead our troops into Delhi, and to crush 
the power of the Mogul. His personal presence 


* See the following extract from India, upwards of five years and a 
a letter written to Sir John Law- half ago, I have had any misunder- 

rence from Lmhallah, August 6. sfandiugs, except with — and , 

Lawrence had written to Kicholson, The former, I oelieve, is conscious 
saying, half-seriously, half-Jestiiigiy, that he did me wrong, and I trust 
that he was incorrigible, and sug- the latter will eventually make the 
gesting that he might do more good same admission. ... I fear that I 
by carrying others with him than by must have given olfence to you, too, 
Tunning counter to them. To this on the Eavrui-Pindee question. I 
Jyficholson had replied : ‘‘ I am very can truly say that I opposed my 
sorry to hear tiiat General Go wan opinion to yours with great reluc- 
has taken offence again. I don’t tance, and liad the matter been one 
wish to ignore^ him or any other of less importance, I might have 
superior ^ I dislike offending any preserved silence; but when in a 
one, and, except 0H:prmcip]e, would great crisis an ofEeer holds a strong 
never have a disagreement. lou opiniou on any matter of couse- 
write as if I were in the habit of guenee, I think he fails in his duty 
giving offence. Now I cannot call if he does not speak it out, at what- 
to miud that since my return to ever risk of giving offence.” 
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did much to generate in men’s minds the sublime 1857 . 
idea of a Hero — a King of Men; of the Megistos August?, 
who was to reign among them. He had come on in 
advance, by Wilson’s request, to take counsel with 
him; and he was soon passing from picquet to 
picquet, taking in with a soldier’s eye all the points 
of our position, and looking down critically upon the 
defences of the enemy. He did not at once make his 
way into the hearts of men, but he impressed all with 
a sense of power. On the evening of the 7th of August, 
on which day he arrived in Camp, he dined at the 
Head-Quarters Mess, and the silent solemnity of his 
demeanour was unpleasantly apparent to men whose 
habitual cheerfulness, when they met together for 
the social meal, had been one of the sustaining in- 
fluences of Camp Life, during all that long dreary 
season of waiting and watching. Next morning, 
accompanied by Norman, he visited the great posi- 
tion at Hindoo Rao’s house, which for two long 
months had borne the brunt of the enemy’s attacks. 

Baird Smith at that time was in consultation with 
Reid.* The brave commander of the Picquet, who 
had done such good sei'vice, could not help inwardly 
resenting- Nicholson’s imperious manner. But when, 
after the visitor had passed on, Reid complained to 

^ The following: description is from yet known in Camp, and it was 'whis- 
tlie “ History of the Siege of Delhi pered, at the same time, that he was 

About this time a stranger of very possessed of the most bniiiaiit miii- 
str iking appearance was remarked tary genius. He was a mati cast in a 
visiting all ourpicquets, examiumg giant mould, with massive chest and 
everything, and making most search- powerful limbs, and an expression 
iiig "inquiries about their strength ardent and commaadmg, with a dash 
and hhtory. His attire gave no clue of roughness; featuivs of stern 
to liis rank ; it evidently never cost beauty, a long black beard, and deep 
the owner a thought. Moreove.r, in sonorous voice. There was some- 
th ose anxious times every one went thing of immense strength, talent, 
as lie pleased ; perhaps no two ofii- and resolution in his whole gait and 
cers were dressed alike. It was soon manner, and a power of ruling men 
made out that this was General on high occasions that no one could 
Hichoison, whose person was not escape noticing.” 
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1857. liis companion of Nicholson’s haughty, overheai'ing 
Aug. 7—32. style of address, the Chief Engineer answered, “Yes, 
but that wears off; you will like him better when 
you have seen more of him.” And never were words 
of good omen more surely verified, for afterwards 
. they became “ the best friends”— bound together by 
an equal desire to do their duty to their country, 
and, if God willed it, to die the soldier’s death. 

Eager to be at his work, Nicholson made ready- 
offer of his column to perform any^ service that might 
be required on its first arrival. He saw at once that 
there was something to be done. The enemy had 
established themselves at a place on the left of our 
position, known as Ludlow Castle, and had planted a 
battery there, from which they contrived greatly to 
harass our picquets, especially that kno\vn as the 
“Metcalfe Picquet;” and it .was desirable in the 
extreme to dislodge them. This attack upon th^ 
enemy’s new position Nicholson would have gladly 
undertaken. But the activity of the mutineers wms 
so great, and their fii'e was so annoying, that it was 
found to be inexpedient to wait for the arrival of 
the Movable Column. The work w-as to be done at 
once, and Brigadier Showers, a right good soldier, 
always cool and collected in the midst of danger and 
difficulty, was commissioned to do it. 

Before daybreak on the morning of the 12th, 
Showera led down his men, along the Flag-staff 
Eoad, upon Ludlow Castle. Covered by the dark- 
ness, they marched quietly on, and took the enemy 
completely by surprise. A rattling fire of musketry 
roused them from their sleep, and numbers were 
shot down, scared and bewildered, before they could 
realise what was upon them. The Golundauze rushed 


August I2i 
Afair of 
Ludlo’w 
Castle. 
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confusedly to tbe battery ; but oiir attack was so 1857 . 
sudden and impetuous, tliat they could hardly fire a August i?. 
shot before the First Fusiliers were among them, 
bayoneting the brave fellows at their guns. Many, 
unable to work their pieces, drew their swords, and 
with their backs against the wall, sold their lives as 
dearly as they could. Masters of the battery, our 
men pushed on, in the grey dawn of the morning, 
following the mutineers into the houses, where they 
had endeavoured to find shelter, and shot thena down 
like beasts in a cage. Some cried for mercy, and 
were answered with a laugh and a bayonet-thrust. 

By sunrise the work had been done. The enemy 
had been driven from Ludlow Castle, and four of 
their six guns had been taken. The victory, how- 
ever, had been dearly pui’chased. The intrepid leader 
of the assailing party had fallen severely wounded; 
and Coke, who had led the Punjabees to the attack, 
had shared the same fate. It was in the confusion 
attending the fall of Showers that two of the enemy’s 
guns were suffered to escape; and when Colonel 
Edw'ard Greathed was afterwards sent to bring the 
force out of action, he did not know that these 
trophies of victory wei'e to be recovered, or we may 
be sure that he would not have returned without 
them. Enough, however, had been gained to make 
the return to Camp a triumphal one. To secure the 
success of the surprise, the expedition had been 
rendered as secret as possible. When, therefore, the 
sound of the firing broke through the morning still- 
ness the British Camp was aroused, and men wondered 
what was the meaning of it. The truth was soon ap- 
parent to them, and then numbers went out to meet 
the returning force, and welcomed them, as they came 
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in wltli the captured guns, rejoicing exceedingly that 
so good a day’s work had been done before the break- 
ing of, the naorning’s fast.* 

It may with truth, I think, be said, that at this 
point of the long and weary siege the great turning- 
point was attained. The siege-train, which Avas to 
remedy our deplorable want of heavy ordnance, Avas 
labouring doAvn from Ferozepore; and on the 14th 
of August, Nicholson, Avho had ridden back to meet 
his column, marched into the Delhi Camp at the head 
of his men. It Avas a sight to stir the spirits of the 
whole Camp. Our people turned out joyously to Avel- 
come the arrival of the new comers ; and the glad- 
some strains of our military bands floated doAvn to the 
rebel city Avith a menace in every note. Braced 
with action, flushed Avith A'ictory, Nicholson was eager 
for new exploits. And he did not Avait long for an 
opportunity to demonstrate to the Delhi Force that 
they had not over-estimated the great qualities of the 
Punjabee warrior. The enemy had gained tidings of 
the approach of our siege-train from Ferozepore, and 
they had determined to send out a strong force to in- 
tercept it. No more Avelcome task could haA’e been 
assigned to Nicholson than that of cutting this force 
to pieces. A well-chosen, Avell-equipped force of all 
arms was told off for this service, under his com- 
mand; and, with full assurance of victory, he pre- 
pared himself for the encounter. 

;In the early morning of the 25th of August, amidst 
heavy rain, the force marched out of Camp, and 
took the road to Nujufgurh, in Avhich direction it 
was believed that the Bareilly and Neemuch Brigades 

* Hervey Greathed says, thai; on posed tlie force bad suffered at all, 
this occasion we lost nineteen men from the jolly way in which they 
killed, and ninety-four wounded. He marched back, except for seeing tfie 
adds: ‘‘Hobody would have sup- litters.” 


August 25. 
Battle of 
Bujufgurh. 
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of the Rebel Force had moved on the preceding day. 
It was a toilsome, and, for some time, a dispiriting 
march: for the road, little better than a bullock- 
track at best, was sometimes lost altogether in 
swamps and floods. At many points our gun- wheels 
sank in the mud up to their axles, and needed all the 
strength of the Artillerymen to extricate them from 
the slough. The Infantry, slipping and sliding on 
the slimy soil, could scarcely make good their footing, 
and toiled on laboriously, wet to the skin, and drag- 
gled with dirt; whilst the horses of the Cavalry 
struck up the mud blindingly into the troopers’ 
faces; and the camels, ever so serviceably adroit 
on arid soil, sprawled hopelessly in the mire, and 
often fell Tvith their burdens by the Avay. . Many a 
lusty oath was sAvorn on that morning ; but if temper 
Avas lost, hope and heart remained ; and when, after a 
halt, and some renovation of exhausted nature, news 
came that they were upon the track of the enemy, 
and Avould soon be amongst them, the difficulties of 
the road diminished, or appeared to diminish, and 
they moved on Avith cheerful eagerness. The sun Avas 
sinking AAffien our leading column espied the enemy, 
and at the same time came upon a stream, Avhich the 
rains had flooded into the depth and dimension of a 
river. The mutineers A\>-ere posted along the line of 
Nicholson’s advance, to the left. Divided into three 
bodies, they occupied tAvo villages and a serai in front 
of them — all protected by guns. As our troops passed 
the ford — the Avater even there breast-high — the 
enemy opened upon the British column with a shower 
of shot and shell from the serai. But advancing 
steadily under this fire, Nicholson took m the situa- 
tion with his quick soldier’s eye, forecast the action 
in his mind, and Avhen his force had crossed the 
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water, at once made his dispositions. The foremost 
point of attack, and the most perilous, was the 
serai. Against this Nicholson determined to fling 
the strength of his European troops, whilst he pro- 
vided for the attack of the villages by other com- 
ponents of his force. Then, having ordered the 
Sixty-first and the Fusiliers to lie down, so as to be 
clear of the enemy’s fire, he drew himself up in his 
stirrups, and addressed his men. He told the Sixty- 
first that they knew well what Sir Colin Campbell 
had said at Chilianwallah, and what he had again 
told the Highland Brigade before the battle of the 
Alma. “ I have now,” he said, “ the same words to 
say to you, and to you, my friends of the Fusiliers. 
Hold your fire till you are within twenty or thirty 
yards of the enemy, then pour your volleys into 
them, give them a bayonet-charge, and the serai is 
yours.” Then Tombs and Remington opened a smart 
fire on the serai ; and up the Infantry sprang with a 
ringing cheer, and, sinking ankle-deep in the swampy 
ground, steadily advanced, Nicholson at their head, 
in the face of a shower of grape and musketry. Then 
holding back their fire — the hardest of all possible 
tasks — ^they carried the serai, and captured the guns.* 
But the resistance was resolute, the conflict des- 
perate. The heroism which was displayed by our 
people was emulated by the enemy. The Sepoys fought 
well, and sold their lives dearly. There was a san- 
guinary hand-to-hand encounter. Many of the gun- 
ners and the drivers were bayoneted, or cut down in 
the battery, and those who escaped limbered up and 

^ *^Poor Gabbett of tbe 61st, a 35tlx N.I., who was A.I),G. to Gene- 
fine brave soldier, twenty yards in rai Nickoison (that moment rising 
advance of bis men, made a rush on from the ground, bis borse having 
one.of the guns; bis foot slipped, been sbotunder him), quickly avenged 
and he was bayoneted by a gigantic Ms death by bringing down the rAel 
Pandy; but Captain Trench, of ihe with his revolver/^ — Cave^Browm. 
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made, in hot haste, for the bridge crossing the Nu- 1857. 
jufgurh Canal. But the attacking partypressed closely 25. 

upon them. The swampy state of the ground was 
fatal to the retreat. The leading gun stuck fast in 
the morass, and impeded the advance of those in the 
rear. Then our pursuing force fell upon them, and 
before they had made good their retreat, captured 
thirteen guns and killed eight hundred of their fight- 


ing men. 


In the mean while, the Punjabees, having swept 
on to the attack of the village on the right, and 
gallantly cleared it, crossed over by the rear to do 
like service on the other village, against which a 
brisk fire of artillery had been directed; but hex'e 
they met with a stubborn resistance. Lumsden, who 
led them to the attack, was shot down; and not 
until a party of the ' Sixty-first, had been sent in 
support, were the despairing energies of the mutineers 
suppressed. Night had by this time fallen upon the 
scene. Nicholson was master of the Field, and the 
enemy were in panic-flight. But our circumstances 
were not cheering. Our baggage had not come up, 
and our people were compelled, hungry, weary, and 
soaked as they were, to bivouac in a morass, without 
food, or anything to console and sustain them, except 
the thought of the victory they had gained. Next 
morning, having collected their spoil, and blown up 
the Nujufgurh bridge, they commenced their march 
back to Delhi, carrying ,their trophies with them. 
It was ascertained afterwards that it was the Nee- 
much Brigade which Nicholson had thus routed. 
The BareiHy Brigade had not come up to take part 
in the action. It was a mortifying reflection to the 

^ Tlie enemy had four guns at the and three the bridge over the 

serai, three at each of the villages, canaL , , 
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1857. British leader that this information had not been 
Augiist 26. communicated to him at an earlier period. “ I do 
not exaggerate,” he wrote afterw'ards to Sir John 
La’wrence, “when I say that had I had a decent 
political officer with me to get me a little informa- 
tion, I might have smashed the Bareilly Brigade at 
Palum, the next day. As it was, I had no informa- 
tion — ^not even a guide that I did not pick up for 
myself on the road; and had I obeyed my instruc- 
tions, and gone to Behauder-gurh, the expedition 
would have been a fruitless one. I feel very thankful 
for my success ; for had these two brigades succeeded 
in getting into our rear, they would undoubtedly 
have done much mischief.” 

The news of the victory, first convej^ed to Delhi 
by young Low, Nicholson’s aide-de-camp, wdio had 
ridden on in advance of the returning force, caused 
great rejoicing in Camp, and there was strong desire 
to give the victors an ovation as they marched in 
with their trophies. But Nicholson’s men w’-ere weary 
and in soriy plight for any needless spectacular dis- 
play, so they made all haste to their quarters, and 
as evening had closed in upon them before the whole 
force had arrived, the ovation would have been im- 
possible, if they had been inclined to receive it. But 
there were hearty congratulations next day freely 
tendered to Nicholson, who had done his work right 
well, and secured the safe advance of the siege-train 
It was believed, too, that he had weakened the enemy’s 
force, not merely to the number of those who were 
killed and wounded in action, for the whole brigade 
was broken and dispersed, and many never again 
showed their faces in Delhi.* Since the battle of 

* "According to all accounts, tte with) only numbers six hundred men 
Neemueh Brigade (the one I dealt now. Many of those who fled would 




appear never to liave returned to * In this letter Lawrence writes : 
Delhi. Most of the officers with me “ Don't assault until yon have given 
in the action rated them at six, the mutineers all the powder and 
seven, and^ eight thousand men. My shot which the siege-train can spare, 
own idea is, that they were between and then go in, and may Gfod be 
three thousand and four thousand.” with you all, I think 'if all the 
— Mchohon to iMvyrenee, August 30, troops were warned not to disperse, 
1857. it mjgbt have an effect upon them.” 
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Budlee-ka-serai on the 8th of June, the English at issf. 
Delhi had gained no such victory as that which 
crowned the action at Nujufgui’h. 

Congratulations upon this brilliant achievement 
poured in from all sides; but from none came they 
with greater heartiness and sincerity than from Sir 
John Lawrence, who ivrote to him, saying : “ Though 
sorely pressed with work, I write a line to congi’atu- 
late you on your success. I wish I had the power of 
knighting you on the spot. It should be done. I 
hope you destroyed no end of villanous Paiidies.”* 

To this Nicholson replied, August 30, 1857 : “Many August 30. 
thanks for your kind letter of the 27th. I would 
much rather earn the good opinion of my friends 
than any kind of honorary distinction. I enclose, for 
your perusal, and Edwardes’s, the rough draft of my 
report. The field was of such extent, that it was not 
easy to estimate the mutineers’ loss. I think, more- 
over, that they suffered more severely from the fire 
of our Artillery, after they had bolted across the 
bridge, than they did on the actual battle-field. 

.... Except where poor Lumsden was killed, they 
made little attempt to stand. Most of the killed 
were Kotah Contingent men. We took the Nee- 
much troop of artillery complete, three light field 
battery guns, and four of the King’s Own; I wish 
sincerely that they had had as many more, as, 
after their flank was turned, they could not have 
used thenr, and must have lost them all.”* 



1857 , 

August, 


After this there was quiet for a little space in Camp, 
All men were looking eagerly for the arrival of the 
siege-train, and for those last reinforcements which 
Lawrence was sending down from the Punjab. Re- 
ports were floating about to the effect that the Ba- 
reilly Brigade was going out again, under Bukht 
Khan, to make another effort to intercept our eon- 
voj's; but if this design were ever entertained it 
w^as soon abandoned, for it never developed into even 
the semblance of a fact; and all again was composure. 
There was not a soldier in camp who did not then feel 
that the time of waiting and watching had well-nigh 
passed — that we should soon assume the offensive in 
earnest, with ample means to secure success. Delhi 
now seemed to be in our grasp, and the spirits of 
men rose with the thought of the coming triumph. 
Then was it that the mess-tents of our officers rang 
with the loudest laughter ; then was it that our mili- 
tary bands sent up their gayest music ; then was it 
that the inactivity of a disheartened enemy gave 
unaccustomed repose to the besieging force ; then the 
healthy could enjoy their books or games, and the 
sick and wounded could be brought to the dooi’S 
of their tents to inhale the pleasant evening air, or 
take in the marvellous beauty of the “ view from the 
Ridge.” For nearly three months the great city, 
with its wealth of ordnance, had defied the best 
courage and the best skill of the English nation. 
We had been beaten by the material I’esources of an 
enemy, whom, without such aids, we could have 
crushed in a day. But now, as our Engineers 
brought all the appliances of their craft to bear upon 
the strengthening and securing of our positions, as 
the space between our siege-works and . the city- walls 
was narrowed by their efforts, and breaching-batteries 
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PEEPAEATIONS FOR THE ASSAULT, 


were rising under tlieir hands, no man doubted that 
the coming month would see Delhi prosti’ate at our 
feet, and the consummation of our hopes gloriously 
accomplished. Again the supremacy of the English 
I'ace in India, obscured only for a little while, was to 
be re-asserted and re-established ; and there was not 
a white man in camp who did not long, with a great 
hunger of the heart, for the day when the signal 
would be given, and it would be left for our English 
manhood to decide for itself whether any multitude 
of ISTatives of India, behind their walls of masonry, 
could deter our legions from a victorious entrance 
into the imperial city of the Mogul. 
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THE LAST NHZZUR TO THE KING OP DELHI. — Page 12. 

[From Mr. William Edwards’ Seminiscences of a Bengal 
Civilian” — a work whicli contains much interesting and sug- 
gestive information relating to the rebellion in the North- 
West Provinces.] 

“ As soon as the camp arrived at Delhi, the Government 
durbar records were produced, in order that reference should 
be made to the etiquette followed as regarded the Emperor, 
on those previous rare occasions in which Governor-Generals 
had visited the imperial city. It was found that although 
the relative position of the Governor-General and the Empe- 
ror did not admit of their exchanging visits, yet that a depu- 
tation had been sent on the part of the Governor-General 
to ask after the health of his Majesty, and tender him a 
‘ Nuzzur’ of a certain amount of gold mohurs, which in 
reality amounted to an expi’ession of submission and fealty 
on the part of the British Government to the Great Moghul, 
and an acknowledgment of holding our Indian possessions as 
his feudatory. As, however, this had been the usual practice, 
no question was raised as to its propriety j and therefore, 
without any previous intimation to the Governor- General of 
what was about to be done, Mr. Thomason and myself, ac- 
companied by Colonel Broadfoot, proceeded to the palace on 
elephants, each being provided with a silk bag full of gold 
mohurs for presentation to the King. We is'ere required to 
proceed without any shoes into the immediate presence — ^such 
having been in all ages in India the usual mark of respect on 
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tlie part of an inferior on approaching a superior. On this 
occasion we compromised the matter by putting short worsted 
cashmere socks over our boots, and thus entered the hall of 
audience. On a curtain being' drawn aside, we saw the old 
King, then apparently a very feeble old man above seventy 
years of age, seated on his tlirone, whicli was elevated so as 
to liave the royal person, as he sat cross-legged, on a level 
with our faces. We made a low obeisance to the Emperor, 
and on approaching the throne, each in succession presented 
his bag of gold mohurs, and inquired after his Majesty’s 
health and prosperity. I confess to a feeling of awe and 
solemnity passing over me as I stepped up and addressed this 
representative of a long line of kings and of a once powerful 
empire, and presented my Nuzzur to his Majesty’s accept- 
ance, which was remarkable as being the last that was ever 
offered on the part of a British subject to the imperial house 
of Timour. The King simply received it, and ordered us to 
be robed in dresses of honour, and to have turbans bound 
round our heads. This was done in due form ; we made our 
obeisance to the King, and departed. We remounted our 
elephants, and were paraded through the chief streets of Delht 
as those whom the King delighted to honour.” The ridi- 
culous transformation had all three undergone, clad in 
these robes of tinsel tissue, drove all feelings of solemnity 
and respect out of my mind. I contrived to get ahead of 
my party, and stripping off my own finery as I sat on the 
howdah, made my way to the Goveimor-Generars tent, to 
beg his lordship to come and see the chief secretary and 
Colonel Broadfoot as they arrived in camp, and before dis- 
mounting from their elephants, as these two estimable gentlc*« 
men looked as if they had gone suddenly mad, and decked 
themselves out in a manner worthy of ^ Madge Wildfire.' 
The Governor- General begged me to explain what we had 
been doing, and on my informing him, his lordship’s indig- 
nation and surprise were extreme; and then, for the first 
time, I myself became alive to the impropriety of an act 
which, in reality, made Queen, Victoria, in Eastern estima- 
tion at least, hold her Indian possessions as a mere feudatory 
and vassal of the imperial house of Delhi. 
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The Governor-General immediately issued instructions^ 
forbidding the presentation in future to the King of any 
offerings *by British subjects, and directed me to ascertain 
the average annual amount of gifts received by his Majesty 
for the past ten years, in order that an equivalent amount 
should be added to the royal stipend from the British treasury 
in future. The Governor- General’s measure was without 
doubt right and politic. The misfortune was that it had not 
been adopted years before.” 


OAPTAm EOSSEB AND THE PLIGHT TO DELHI. — Bage 67. 

[The following extracts from letters, addressed to the 
aiitlior, with reference to the statement referred to in the 
text, frequently made and never before, I beffeve, publicly 
contradicted, that the late Captain Eosser, of the Carabineers, 
had, on the lOfch of May, proposed to take a squadron of his 
regiment and a troop of Horse Artillery, to cut off the Sight 
of the mutineers to Delhi, afford a curious illustration of the 
difficulties which beset the path of the historical inquirer.] 

Sw Arckdale Wikon^ 

It is certainly not true that Captain Eosser offered to take 
his squadron in pursuit of the mutineers bound for Delhi on 
the evening of the 10th of May, 1857 — at least, to my know- 
ledge — ^the first I ever heard of such a story being shown to 
me in some rough sheets of your History. Captain Eosser 
was a good and gallant officer, and may have made such an 
offer to his own immediate commanding officer, Colonel 
Custance, though I do not believe that any one of the force 
knew that evening that the mutineers had made for Delhi. 
I did not until the next morning.” — Dec, 6, 1868. 


Mr, Charles Raikes^ 

I had the good fortune to become well acquainted 
with Major Rosser during the voyage from ’-India to Suez 
early in 1858. He told me in so many words what I assorted 
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in my little work. It was not possible for me to doubt tlie 
statement of a man so modesty grave, and straightforward, of 
such high principle and solidity of character, and 'i, there- 
fore, asserted as a fact what I believed and still believe to be 
true/’— Dec. 17, 18t58. 

Colonel Ciistance. 

Tlie late Major Eosser was a gallant and good officer, but 
he did not offer to take a detachment of Dragoons and Horse 
Artillery in pursuit of the mutineers escaping to Delhi on the 
10th of May, 1857. Had he done so I must have known it, 
as I was his commanding officer.” — Dec. 21, 1868. 

[It was not thought necessary to pursue the inquiry any 
further. If the offer were not made by Captain Eosser to 
the commanding officer of his regiment or to the Brigadier 
commanding the station, it cannot have been made at all in 
any military — any public — sense, and certainly the proposal 
cannot have been officially recognised. But that, on the 
night of the 10th of May, Captain Eosser expressed his 
willingness to lead a mounted detachment to cut off the 
mutineers (though the offer may never have talven the regu-*^ 
lation-shape), can hardly, I think, be questioned.] 


SEEVICES OF SYUn MEEE KIIAK. — Page 69. 

The Sirdar Behaudur, Synd Meer Khan Sahib, a pen- 
sioner receiving six hundred rupees a month, for aid rendered 
to the Caubul prisoners and good conduct in Afghanistan, 
who htid, on hearing the disturbance, immediately joined the 
Commissioner, and offered to escort him to the European lines ; 
but it was decided that there was no hope of the lady escaping 
through the crowd. He then went out to hold back the mob, 
and was shot through the thigh, and his horse mortally 
wounded. This fine Afghan was obliged to retire to the city. 
He came to the Dum-Dumma the next morning in spite of 
his wound, and was at the battles of the Hindun, When the 
mob attacked the house, the Commissioner and his wife, with 
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tllie wife of one of tlie residents of tlie station, retired to tlie 
roof; when asked where tlieir master and mistress were, the 
servants said that they had gone to clmrcli ; though drawn 
swords were put to his throat, the Jemadar, Gholab Singh, 
persisted in this statement, and the other servants were faith- 
fully silent regarding their master’s presence .”— of 
Mr. Commissioner Willimns, 


THE MUEDEE OP MR. PEASEE.- 


-Page 79. 


[The following is the evidence of Buktawuss, or Bukhtawar 
Singh, Chuprassy, as given at the trial of the King ot 
Delhi.] 

I was the servant on duty supervising the repairs of the 
Fort ditch, and was going with the account book for Captain 
Douglas’ inspection. I was on my -way, when a trooper 
came galloping up from the direction of the Calcutta Gate. 
The trooper had not reached the Palace Gate wdien I observed 
that Captain Douglas W'as standing there. I saw Captain 
Douglas speaking to the man; but before I reached the 
. Palace Gate myself the trooper turned his horse and rode oiSF. 
Captain Douglas told me to go up to liis apartments, and 
said that he was going to the interior of the Palace and should 
return immediately. Captain Douglas did so, and I stayed 
at the gate, Makhan, Kishan Singh and others accompanied 
him. Captain Douglas had hardly gone when Mr. Fraser 
arrived in his buggy and inquired for him. Mr. Fraser 
alighted and walked on through the covered way up to the 
opening. He then said to me he was going to the Calcutta 
Gate, aiid that I was to tell Captain Douglas so on his return. 
I then myself proceeded in the direction of the King’s apart- 
ments and met Captain Douglas returning in a state of 
excitement. I gave him Mr. Fraser’s message. Captain 
Douglas went to the Lahore Gate of the* Palace, and told the 
Native officer on guard there to close it, which was done. 
Ca]")tain Douglas at the same time gave orders that no crowd 
was to be allowed to assemble on the bridge leading into the 
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Palace. Just atout this time an officer of the King’s, styleP 
a captain, also came there from the direction of the main 
street of Delhi. The gate had been closed and Ctiptain 
Douglas’ buggy . was inside, so he directed me to ask this 
Native officer for his buggy that he might go in it as fer as 
the Calcutta Grate, whither Captain Douglas proceeded in it, 
I occupying the seat behind. At the Calcutta Gate we found 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. Nixon, head clerk, and four or five other 
j 2 :entlemen. The gate was closed after a short time. Mr. 
Fraser and Captain Douglas got into the buggy togetiierj and 
were returning to the Palace accompanied by the other gen- 
tlemen on horseback, but had not proceeded far when four or 
five troopers came galloping up at full speed from the direc- 
tion of the Ellenborough Tank. ‘About this time, there was 
a general cry that the troopers had come. On reaching the 
party of gentlemen, one of the troopers wounded Mr. Hut- 
chinson in the arm with a pistol shot ; the others also fired, 
but without effect. On this Mr. Fraser and Captain Douglas 
both got out of the buggy and went out of the way of the 
mutineers, and stood by the guard-room of the Constabulary 
Force at the gate : two more gentlemen joined them there. 
Mr. Fraser got a musket from tlie Constabulary Force, and 
shot one of the troopers. This checked the others, and they^ 
turned and fled. A great crowd had by this time collected, 
and Captain Douglas and another gentleman jumped into the 
Fort ditch, along which they came on to the Palace Gate, 
Mr. Fraser and others coming by the road ; but there was 
such confusion at the time, I can’t say how. Captain 
Douglas was in a fainting state from the injuries he had 
received from jumping into the ditch, and we accordingly 
laid him on a bed in the Knlijat Khaiia, In a short time 
Mr. Jennings, the clergyman, came down, and at his sug- 
gestion Captain Douglas was taken up to the apartments 
above the gate, where he was placed on a bed, Mr. Jennings 
sending the servants away, and telling them not to crowd 
about the place. We then received an order to go for the 
King’s physician, and Abdulla Ohuprassy fetched him ac- 
cordingly. The physician, Ahsan Ullah Khan, had just left, 
when we servants who were sitting there saw some five 
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Maliomeclans,' King’s, servantSj coming along the covered way 
calling, oiitj ^ :Dinj din V J nst at this' time ■ Mr. , Fraser liap- 
peiied t5 come down to the foot of the stairs^ and these men 
immediately attacked him and killed him with their swords. 
.While this 'Was happening on the north side of the gate,.' ® 
'mixed crowds armed with swords, bludgeons, &c., ran rxp the 
stairs on the south skle, and gained ■ the , apartments above, 
those assembled on the north side joining them there ” 


THE OIS-SUTLEJ CHIEFS.— Page 162. 

[The further note on the loyal bearing of the Cis- Sutlej 
chiefs will be given in volume iii.] 


EEMOVAL OF OAPTAIH HOBSOH FBOM THE GUIDE COEPS. — 

" Page 182 . ■ . 

[The following passage from a letter written to Hodson’s 
" biographer by the Military Secretary to the Punjab Com- 
missioner, explains fully the circumstances referred to in tlie 
text. After speaking of the question of the regimental 
accounts and the action of the Court of Inquiry, the writer 
proceeds to say :] 

Still, in so far as the inquiry was concerned, Major II., 
had he survived, might perhaps have commanded the Guides 
to this day. His removal was entirely another affair. In 
addition to the command of the Guides, Lieutenant H, held the 
office of Accountant Commissioner in civil charge of Euzofyze. 
Lieutenant Godby, of the Guides, was severely wounded by 
an assassin at Miirdan, the Guides Corps station in December, 
1853. The assassin was out to pieces on the spot by some 
men of the corps. His body was identified, but all efforts to 
discover the motives of the miscreant or his abettors proved 
fruitless. Lieutenant Hodson’s suspicions, however, fell 
upon Kader Khan, the Mullik of Tooroo (four miles distant 
from Mnrdan), the most wealthy and, influential chief in 
Eiwofyze. He even further entertained 'the -hope of being 
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able to convict this Kader Khan of having caused the murder 
of the late Colonel Mackeson ; but finally, and after a length- 
ened imprisonment of seven months in the Peshawixr gaol, 
Kader Khan was arraigned by him in the Commissioner’s 
Court on one charge only, viz. that of having instigated the 
attack upon Lieutenant Godby. The case completely broke 
down, and the trial ended in a full acquittal. Lieutenant 
Hodson’s proceedings were strongly condemned by Lord Dal- 
housie, who directed his dismissal from civil employ, and tliat 
he should not retain command of the Guides, it being incom- 
patible with the public interests that he should ever again 
hold any position of authority in the district of Euzofyze, 
and that his getting another command thereafter should 
depend upon the result of the Military Court of Inquiry. The 
inquiry had not, however, closed so far as to produce any 
result, when the Court of Directors took notice of the trial of 
Kader Khan of Tooroo, and in conveying their approval of 
the Governor-General’s decision upon it, they added their 
^ desire’ that Lieutenant Hodson should not ^ again be en- 
trusted with any command whatever.’ ” 

/ ^ ^ 

THE PUNISHMENT OP ALLAHABAD. — Page 270. 

[From the Travels of a Hindoo;” by Bholanauth-Chunder. 
Edited by a Government Secretary, and dedicated to the 
Governor-General of India.] 

^^They speak of it as a fearful epoch of unexampled 
atrocities on the one side, and of an unparalleled retaliation 
on the other. There were the Sepoys with the blood of mur- 
dered officers on their heads, and budmashes and bullies, and 
cut-throats and cut-purses, all acknowledging a fraternal 
tie, and holding A bloody carnival. But it was iuipossible 
that twenty uncongenial parties, divided by quarrels about 
caste, quarrels about religion, quarrels about power, and 
quarrels about plunder, could long act together in an un- 
disturbed concert. Soon as batch after batch of Englishmen 
arrived to re-establish the Saxon rule, they wete driven like 
chaff before the wind; Then followed a dreadful sequel— the 
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iiorror of horrors. The martial law was an outlandish demon, 
the like of which had not been dreamt of in Oriental demon- 
ology.?» Eampant and ubiquitous, it stalked over the land 
devouring hundreds at a meal, and surpassed in devastation 
the rakhasi, or female carnival of Hindoo fables. It mattered 
little whom the red-coats killed ; the innocent and the guilty, 
the loyal and the disloyal, the well-wisher and the traitor, were 
confounded in one promiscuous vengeance. To ‘bag the 
nigger,’ had become a favourite phrase of the military sports- 
men of that day. ‘ Pea-fowls, partridges, and Pandies rose 
together, but the latter gave the best sport. Lancers ran a 
tilt at a wretch who had taken to the open for his covert.’ 
In those bloody assizes, the bench, bar, and jury were none 
of them in a bland humour, but were bent on paying off 
scores by rudely administering justice with the rifle, sword, 
and halter, making up for one life by twenty. The first 
spring of the British Lion was terrible, its claws were indis- 
criminating. 

“ One’s blood still runs cold to remember the soul-harrow- 
ing and blood-freezing scenes - that were witnessed in those 
days. There were those who had especial reasons to have 
been anxious to show their rare qualifications in administering 
drum-head justice, scouring tlirough the town and suburbs, 
they caught all on whom they could lay their hands, porter 
or pedlar, shopkeeper or artisan, and hurrying them on through 
a mock trial, made. them dangle on the nearest tree. Hear 
six thousand beings had been thus summarily disposed of and 
launched into eternity, their corpses hanging by twos and 
threes from branch and sign-post all over the town, speedily 
contributed to frighten down the country into submission 
and tranquillity. For three months did eight dead-carts daily 
0-0 their rounds from sunrise to sunset, to take down the 
corpses which hung at the cross-roads and market-places, 
poironing the air of the city, and to throw their loathsome 
burdens into the Ganges. Others, whose indignation had a 
more practical turn, sought to make capital out of those 
troublesome times. The martial law was a terrible Gorgon 
in their haiids to turn men into stone, the wealthy and timid 
were threatened to be criminated, and they had to buy up 
their lives as best they could under the circumstances.” 
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PBOOLAMATIONS AHB COEBESPOHDENOE Of THE HAHA SAIIIB. 

Page 351. 

[The following extracts from the correspondence of DooikIoo 
Punt, Nana Sahib, illustrate the means by which he endea- 
Youred by a succession of boastful lies to stimulate the ani- 
mosity and to sustain the courage of his followers, ihcse 
papers 'were sent in by Nana Nerain Rao, of whom luoution 
is made in the text, and placed in the hands of General Neill, 
who commissioned Major Gordon to translate them. The 
following is from the journal of that officer :] 

A relative of the Nana sent in a quantity of the Nana’s 
property and ten of his horses from Bithoor this morning, 
and came himself and called on General Neill in the forenoon. 
He had been confined by the»^’ Nana. In the evening two 
boxes were brought in containing the whole of the Nana’s 
correspondence, and his letter-book containing copies of all 
his orders, written in the Persian language. They have been 
made over to me, which is a rich treat ; and I sat ix)ring over 
these letters until eleven o’clock at night, and finished wdth 
the one in which he ordered the destruction of all Europeans 
•who left in bo ats. ” 

PEOOLAMATION, DATED JULY 6tH, 

A traveller just arrived at Cawnpore from Calcutta, had 
heard that previous to the distribution of the cartridges, a 
council had been held for the purpose of depriving the Hin- 
doostanees of their faith and religion. The members of the 
council came to the decision, since it was a matter affecting 
religion, it would be right to have seven or eight thousand 
Eui’opcan soldiers that fifty thousand Hindoostanoes might 
be destroyed, and all (the rest) become Christikis. This 
resolution was sent to Queen Victoria, and received her 
approval. Again another council was held, at which the 
English merchants assisted. It was here determined that the 
European force should be made equal to the Hindoostaneo 
army (in numbers) so that when the contest took place tlicro 
should be no fear of failure. When this representation (from 
the council) was read in England, thirty-five thousand soldiers 
w’^ere embarked in all haste and despatched to India, and the 
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news of their departure has reached Calcutta. The Sahibs of 
Calcutta ordered the distribution of the cartridges with tlie 
especiakobject of makiiig Christians ' of the Native army, so ' 
that when the armjr became Christians there would be no 
delay ill making Christians of the ryots. These cartridges 
•were rubbed over with the fat of pigs and cows. This fact 
lias been asserted by Bengalees who were employed in the 
maniifaeture of the cartridges^ and of those who related this^ 
one has been executed and all the rest put into confineinent. 
They (the Sahibs) made their arrangements here. This is 
tiio iiQixs from thence (Europe). The Turkish Ambassador 
ivrote from London to the Sultan to inform him that thirty- 
five thousand men have been despatched to Hindoostan for 
the purpose of making Christians of the Hindoostanees. The 
Sultan of Eoom — may God perpetuate his sovereignty! — 
despatched a Firman to the Pasha of Egypt to this effect : 

^ You are an ally of Queen Victoria. But this is not the 
season for amityj inasmuch as my Ambassador writes that 
tliirty-five thousand soldiers have been despatched to Hin- 
dooal an for the purpose of making Christians of the Native 
"‘ryots and troops. Therefore^ in this case, whilst a remedy is 
in my power, if I should be negligent, how shall I show my 
face to God ? And this day (i.e. conjuncture) may some 
time or other be my own [meaning this may some day be 
Ins own case] since, if the English make the klindoostanees 
Christians, they will make an attempt on my doniinions.’ 

When the Pasha of Egypt received this Firman, he, pre- 
vious to the arrival of the (English) force, assembled and or- 
ganised his troops at Alexandria, which is on the road to 
Hindoostan. The moment the soldiers (English) appeared, 
the Pasha’s troops opened an artillery fire lipon them from all 
sides, and destroyed and sunk their ships, so that not a single 
soltlier escaped. 

When the English at Calcutta had issued their order for 
the clistribution of the cartridges, and the disturbances had 
arisen, they anxiously looked out for the troops from London 
to aid them. But tlie Almighty, in his perfect omnipotence, 
had already disposed of these. When the news of the 
slaughter of the army from London became known, the 
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Governor-General was greatly afflicted and distressed, and 

^^TpersimQmtrain.— Inthe beginning of tlic niglit ho pos- 
sessed tlie power over life and property.-In tlie inurinng h.s 
body was without a head, and his head without a 
In one revolution of the cceruleaai sphere neither i\adu 
(Shah*) remained nor any sign of him. 

“Issued from Painted Garden of tlie Peisliwali. 


« ToHolas Sing, Cotioal of Caionpore. ^ 

“You are hereby ordered to make known witliin }our 
iurisdiction, that whoever may have in his possession any 
property phmdered from the English, such as chairs and 
Lies, iina and metal dishes, arms, buggies, medical appa- 
ratus, horses, and wood, or railway officers property, such 
as bkms, iron, wire, jackets, coats and trousers, goats and 
sheep, must, within four days, produce such property. 
Should any one secrete such things, and they be foimd here- 
after in his house when searched, he will be visited witli^ 
condimr chastisement. Should any person have in his house 
an Englishman or any children (babalogue), he must produce 
them, and will not be questioned ; but any person concealing 
the above, wiU be blown into the path of destruction from 
the cannon’s mouth. 

“Dated 4tk Zikad, or 34th June.” 

[The following appears to have been written after the 
massacre at the Ghaut.] 

“ To Rughoonath Sing, Bliowany Sing, 4-c., 

“ Officers of the Eegiment at Seetapoor (Forty-first E". I-), 
and Wahid Ali Khan, Kaib Eessaidar, First Irregular 

Cavalry, at Sikandra. / at 

“ Greeting, — Your petition, presented by Meer runah All, 
has been received. Its contents have become known to me. 
The report of your bravery and gallantry has given me great 

* Play upon words— "Nadir,” if I remember rightly, is' the zenith 
Translator* 
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pleasure, ‘ much praise be yours, thus should you ever act, 
thus lot inen act.’ Here (Gawnpore) this day 4th Zikad 
(27th Jime), the white faces have fought with us. The whole 
of them, by the grace of God, and the destroying fortune of 
the Jing, have entered hell. A salute in honour of this event 
has been fired as usual. It behoves you also to celebrate this 
victory with rejoicings and peals of artillery. Moreover, 
your request for permission to fight with the infidels has 
given me great satisfaction. In a few days, when order shall 
have been restored in this district, the victorious force which 
has now swelled to a large army, still daily ftiereasing, will 
cross, the Ganges, continue to hem in the infidels until the 
arrival of my camp. This event will take place shortly ; and 
^hen display all your valoxir. Bear in mind that the people 
pertain to both faiths. They must be neither molested nor 
injured in any way. Have a care to protect them, collect 
supplies, and keep them in readiness. 

“Dated 4th Zikad St. 1273, 27tli June, 1857.” 


“ To Holas Singh, Cotwal. 

Whereas, by the grace of God and fortune of the king, all 
the English at Poona and in Punna have been slain and sent 
to hell^ and five thousand English who were at Delhi have 
been put to the sword by the royal troops. The Government 
is now everywhere victorious ; you are, therefore, ordered to 
proclaim these glad tidings in all cities and v’illages by beat 
of drum, that all may rejoice on hearing them. All cause 
for apprehension is now removed. 

“ Dated 8th Zikad, 1st July, 1857.” 

“ To Baboo Ramhuksh, Tahoqdar, Dhondia Khera, Oude. 
a Greeting. — Your petition dated 6th Zikad (29th June), 
reporting the slaughter of the En^glish, and the deaths in 
battle of your brother Sudhainan Sing, with two officers, and 
also begging for my favour as a reward for yom* self-devotion, 
has been perused. You are hereby informed, that I also^ ain 
oricved at your loss, but the will of God must be submitted 
to. Moreover, this event (the_ death of his brother) has 
YOL, 11. , '2' X-' 
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liapi'iciiecl in the cause of Government, and you will over 
remain the object of my protection. Have no manner of 
fear, Government will certainly befriend you* ^ 

Dated 10th Zikad, or 3rd July, 1857,’^ 


To Ilolas Sing, CotioaL 

"Whereas sundry persons of the town, on hearing Ihe 
report of European troops having m«arcluKl from Allnlnibiul, 
are abandoning their homes and seeking shelter in villages, 
you are liereby ordered to have proclaimed throughout the 
town that infantry, cavaliy, and artillery have marched to 
repel the English. Wherever they may be met, at Futteli- 
pore, Allahabad, or wherever they may be, the revenging 
force will thoroughly punish them. Let all remain ■without 
fear in their homes, and pursue their usual avocations* 

« Dated mh Zikad, or Sth July, 1857/* 


To the Officers of the Army* 

I have been greatly pleased with yonr zeal, valour, and^ 
loyalty. Your labours are deserving of the liiglicst praise. 
The organisation and scale of pay and rewards established 
here will have likewise to be established for yon. Let your 
minds be at rest, all promises made will be fulfilled. Troops 
of all arms have this clay crossed the Ganges en route to 
Lucknow ; you will be aided in every possible way to slay 
the unbelieving DTazarines, and despatch them to hell. The 
greatest reliance is placed on your readiness and bravery to 
secure victory. On receipt of this order, certify to me, under 
your hand and seal, that you have learned its contents, and 
ai’e ready to co-operate in the destruction of the infidels. 
Have no fears as regards ordnance stores. Any amount of 
ammunition and heavy guns is available. Shurf-ood-Uowlali 
and Ali Eeza Beg, Ootwal of Lucknow, have been ordered to 
supply provisions. They will do so ; but should they fail in 
this duty inform me, and a conspicuous example will be made 
of them. All of you display valour .and fortitude. May 
victory speedily crown your efforts, thus shall I myself be at 
liberty to proceed towards Allahabad. There can be no liesi- 
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on your part or on mine. ■ After this rapid siiecessy 
march to. Allahabad and conquer there. 

' DatediJith Zikad, 7tli 3iih% 1857/’ 


To Kalkajyershad, Canoongoe—Oude, 

Greeting. — Your petition has been receivedj stating 
that seven boats containing Europeans were going down the 
river from Cawnipore, and that two parties of your men who 
were at the spot joined the Government troops and fired on 
them so unremittingly that they proceeded^ slaying the 
English the whole way, as far as the villages of Abdool Azeez, 
wlien the horse artillery and yourself in person joined the 
rest, and sank six of the boats, the seventh escaping throng] i 
the force of the wind. You have performed a great deed, 
and I am highly pleased with your conduct. Persevere in 
your devotion to the Government cause. This order is sent 
you as a mark of fiivoiir. Your petition, with which a Euro- 
pean was sent in, has also reached me. The European has 
been sent to hell, thus adding to my satisfaction. 

Dated IGth Zikad, or 9th Jul/, 1857.” 


To (lie Thanadar of SirsotiL 

The victorious army of Government had marched towumis 
Allahabad to. oppose the Europeans, and it has now been 
re])orted that the latter have deceived the Government troops, 
attacked and scattered them. Some troops are said to remain 
tlicre ; yon are, therefore, ordered to instruct the landholders 
in 3^our jurisdiction and in Futtehpore, that every brave man 
should join heart and hand to defend his faith, to put the 
Europeans to the sword, and send them to hell. Conciliate 
all ancient influential landholders, and persuade them to unite 
in the cause of their religion to slay and send to hell all the 
infidels. Moreover, tell them that Government will give 
every man liis due, and that those who assist it shall be 
rewarded. 

« Dated mh Zikad, IStk My, 1857.” 
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“ To the Bahadoors and Officers of Caralnh Mtillery, and 
Infantry at jAtchnotv. 

'<Grcetin£?.-A force of about onotlionsaiid yiUi 

.overal guns, were marching towards Cawnpore from A h 
bad To an-6st and slay these men an army was despatch(,.d. 


The British are advancing rapidly. 


On both sides men fall 


winded or killed. The Europeans are now witluu seven 
koss of Cawnpore, and the field of battle is warmly contested 
It is reported that Europeans are coming up the river n 
steamers, and strong defences have ‘ 

strueted without the town of Cawnpore. Here my ti oops a ^ . 
prepared, and at a distance the battle rages, you ait, -lerc 
form informed that the aforesaid British are opposite the 
district of Baiswaxa, on this bank of the river. It is wj 
probable that they may attempt to 

must, for this reason, send some troops into the B“s 
country to shut them in on that side. My force will piess 
them from this direction, and by this combined action the 
slaughter of the infidels maybe achieved, as is most ^^esnabe. 

“ Should these people not be destroyed, there can be i j 
doubt they will press on to Delhi. Between Cawnpore ^d 
Delhi there is no one that could stand against th . 
must without fail combine to destroy them root and branch. 

“ It is also said that the British may cross the Ganges , 
some English stffl remain in tlie Bailey Guard and mamtain 
the fight, whereas here there is not a living English person 
left. Send troops inimediately across the river, at biieoiaj- 
pore, to surround and cut up the Europeans. 

“ Dated 23rd l^ad, or 16tli July, 1857.” 


fThis is the last of the series. On that same evening Have- 
lock’s force encamped near Cawnpore, and whilst victory was 
being proclaimed by the Nana’s order in the city, he hun- 
self was flying for his life, and his followers were being dis- 
persed in all directions.^ 
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but outside villagers might wear arms abroad. It was not 
clifficultj therefore, to collect any number of armed footmen 
at a short notice. Good horses arc not plentiful in this irri« 
gated country ; Init the head men of every village have two 
or three hacks, and the enlistment of their farm sorvantB on 
these rips, attached all the hamlets, one by one, to our cause, 
and got up quite a hearty feeling, such as certainly I never 
saw before among them. One can smile now at tlie scenes 
that took place morning and evening at the hours of enlist- 
ment It was necessary to sustain the dignity of the Imperial 


RECEtTITIKa AT PESHAWUR.— Page 492. 

[The following is the paragraph in Ooloiiel Edwardes’s 
.Mutiny Report, to which reference is made in the' text. 


There is no contribution to the history of the great Crisis 


m 


interesting 


than the 


the Punjab more valuable or more 
document from which this extract is made :] 

Delhi was not to be recovered by b, coup de main. The 
Hindoo Sepoys, having mutinied about a cartridge, had 
nothing to propose for an empire, and fell in of necessity 
with the only policy that was feasible at the moment, a 
Mahomoclan King of Delhi; and certainty no other policy 
could have given such life to tlie coming struggle. Hitherto 
the question had been purely domestic between the English 
and their Hindoostanee army, a quarrel in which the Afghan 
tribes would merely desire to be on the conquering side. But 
a war between the Moslem and the Christian for empire must 
needs agitate everj’- village in which there was a mosque and 
a moollah ; and the city of Pcshawur in pai'ticnlar, witli its 
"sixty thousand inhabitants, had always been a hotbed of 


intrigue. 


Humanly speaking, I consider that the border at 


this critical period was mainly kept under by the bwylng of 
a militia. Afghans are fanafical, but avarice is their ruling 
passion. Every idle vagrant, eveiy professional robber, every 
truculent student in tlio mosques, at wdiose finger-eiuls fanati- 
cism was beginning to tingle, found a market for his sword. 
The population of the Peshawur Valley had never been dis- 
armed. Being liable to raids from their neighbours, they 
had been allowed to keep arms in their houses ; though none 
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SIB HENEY BAENABD S LAST LETTEE TO THE GOYEENOE- 
GENEEAE.— Pago 569* 

[The following letter was written to Lord Canning by Sir 
fi. Barnard* three days before his death. He seems to have 


Governnicnt even in onr distress. Bong before the time 
crowds of candidates for employment thronged the -gatoways 
and overflowed into the garden, the jockeys of Tincoiffpieraldy 
vicious horses endeavouring to reduce them to a show of 
docility by galloping them furiously about til! the critical 
moment of inspection came. At last, sick at heart from ih.e 
receipt of a bad telegram from the provinces, but endea^'our- 
ing to look happy, out I used to go, and face some luiiulrod.s 
of the chiefs and yeomen of the country, all eager to gaihor 
from the Commissioner Sahib’s countenance how the ^ King 
of Delhi’ was getting on. Then the first horseinan wonb.l 
be brought up. The beast perhaps would not move. The 
rider, the owner, and all the neighbours would assail him with, 
whips, sticks, stones, and Pushtoo reproaches that might have 
moved a rock ; but nothing would do till the attempt was 
given up, and the brute’s head turned the other w^ay, when 
he went off at a. gallop amid roars of laughter from the 
Pathans, who have the keenest perception of both fun and 
vice. No. 2 would make a shift to come up, but every man 
and boy in the crowd could see that he was lame on two or 
three legs. Tlien the argument began, and leg by leg, blemish 
by blemish, the animal was proved by a miiltitiiclo of wit- 
nesses (who had known him for very many years) to be i)er- 
feet[y sound ; and so the enlistment went on from day to 
(lay, affording immense occupation, j)rofit, and amusomont to 
the people, and answering a great many good ends. Now 
and then an orderly of the Hindoostance Irregular Cavabyg 
admirably armed and mounted, would pass the spot, and 
mark his opinion of the ^ levies’ by a contem]>tuous smile. 
But, nevertheless, he told his comrades in the lines that the 
country people were all with the English, and it was of no 
use to desert or to intrigue.” 
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desired that, in tlio event of his demise, its contents should be 
made known to tlie world :] 

** Camp above Delhi, July 2, 1857. 

My DEAR Loed Canning ; — Ere this reaches you, the 
business here will have been settled; if successfully, well; if 
a fjiilurc, I shall like to leave behind me a brief record of the 
service of the little force, 

Tlie work of reduction or re-occupation of Delhi was evi- 
dently greatly under-estimated. Delhi, when once its gates 
were shut, and its iminonse arsenal and magazine in the hands 
of insurgent troops, became a formidable operation to reduce. 
When added to this the passions of the people were roused, 
and the cry raised of a new ^ Mogul dynasty^’ it became as 
im])ortant as formidable. 

With means totally inadequate, this force was sent against 
it, reinforced by detachments from Meerut, who were to have 
provided sappers, gunners, and field implements ; when all 
had formed a junction the force barely arrived at tlmee thou- 
sand eight hundred. Meerut sent no gunners, and only a small 
number of sappers, and these unprovided. On the 8th June 
wc started troin Alipore, met the enemy at Budlie-ka-8erai, 
and from thence drove them from tlie height above Delhi. 
Here the Commanding Aitillerynian and Chief Engineer pro 
posed to commence the attack; batteries were planned and 
erected, but the distance was too great. After eiglit days, I 
found the side of the town wliich must be silenced I efore we 
got aiqiroaclies quite as alive as ever. The Artilleryman 
admitted the distance too great, and the Engineer his in- 
ability to make l^atteries, having positively not a single sand- 
bag ! I was promised reinforcements, and for their arrival I 
determined to wait. They have andved, and now comes the 
decisive moment, and I confess to you I never was so puzzled. 
The force I have amounts to about five thousand, and com- 
prises almost all the Europeans in the Upper Provinces ; quite 
enough, if free, to re-establish the country, but quite in- 
sufHcicnt to storm Delhi, guard the camp, and keep open my 
communications with the rear for supplies, . &c. If I succeed 
in the gambler’s throw, 'well and good, but if I fail, the game 
is up, and all I can expect to be able to do would be to effect 
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„„ l„.nmiraUo retreat, carrying off 

.," «aa to tnv distresses, cUssatisfaetiou ,s prorod to c.x si 

Uui Mativo troops Just arrived, luul }'T ‘ 

in irviii" to tamper with the men ot Cokes toips. ^ 

llWs -iroto bi^ hanged to-night; hut the Ninth liToguim 

11.ivalry'an<l some of the Seikh Corps arc known 

and would like on opportunity of doing us “y \ - j 

could Thus it is, with enemies without, traitoi.s witlun, am 

a tok hcforo mo I cannot in reason foel my force ompoten 
atasR DCiore 

to undertiike, I am caiiea upon Liit 

.,w the Native character and aptitude at tuinmg Uil, L 

IlXtr Sants ar^aden with plunder they will not 
iLdon, »d they faow fcU well tht .very me» . l.«.d .. 

w/U had sure, the action of 
Biidlieia-Serai no less than ten affairs, seven _ of which 
employed my whole force, cavalry and infantry ;m eac i n o 
c”nerieLed heavy loss, but inflicted greater Tlie traitors 
are or rather were, tired ; they openly smd it was no ime 
ficditine-, and that unless assisted they would fly m four dayo^. 
Yesterday brought them the Bareilly people, so we shall ha%_e 
Sr elevLth to-morrow. After that I think the ganm is 
over. Tlie Gwaliors are not coming on, and we shall haw 
defeated them all in turn. But to be useful I must mitcx ftic 
city, and tbis will, I am fearful, be a ^augumaiy aftan- fox 
it is clear the Sepoy knows well how to fight behuxd sioi o 

'"""Si hope to hear of the head of the European cohmnxs 
coming up from Calcutta, and then matters will begin to 

‘‘Pray excuse this scrawl ; it is written in a gale of wind, 
The rain has fallen for two days, but it is again fine. 

Very truly yours. 


I 
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ADBENDA. 

THB BENABES BA^AHS. 


[The followmg extract, from an important paper faniisliecl 
to me by a clistiiigiiislied officer of the Bengal Civil Service, 
with large experience in the North-Western Provinces, 
shonld have been inserted in its proper place in the Appendix, 
with reference to page 231 of this narrative:] 

/tHow, whence, or wherefore the notion of disloyalty 
aitaehed to the Eajah of Benares and his predecessors was a 
mystery. It was something like an epidemic. Whatever 
others might have said and done, the present one had received 
a good English education, was pleasant and gentlemanly, 
liberal in the matter of public entertainments and contribu 
tions. Yet, somehow, he was not popular with officials, the 
cantonment, or the city. The only persons who seemed to 
commend him were the missionaries of Segra, who at least 
dwelt nearest to his ordinary residence at Eamnuggur. 




slow degrees I got some enlightenment on the sub- 


ject. When the administration of the Benares Province was 


made over to British officers, it was covenanted that the 


Eajah should retain a special jurisdiction over certain tracts 
called ^ the family domains;’ that a fixed sum should be 
given Iiim for the maintenance of his owui official establish- 
ment, and a fixed rent-charge on the whole province. Now 
the Collector of Benares, from whose treasury the disburse- 
ments were made, had a very weak establishment, and was 
always longing to supplement the deficiency from the Eaj all’s 
allowance. It was a constant source of contention — ^the two 
establishments, or a portion, were^under the same roof, and 
assistance was often exacted. Unhappily, too, Mr. Thomason 
lent himself to a project for a compulsory cession. It ap- 
jiera’ed to me the public faith was pledged ; the original cove- 
nant was brought up, its terms were clear; the peipetuity 
and uiicliangeableness absolutely expressed. In fine, the 
Court of Directors affirmed this judgment, and this question 
was ended. . . . ’ . ' , 

Wheiijj after some' years ,of better, acquaintance, I was _ 
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niMWt. to loavo Ifenarcs, I asked liim to explain this still un- 
solved, inyatoriona adhesion of disloyalty to his prodevessors 
!«id himself, and if lie was aware of it. Ilis answer was re- 
nmvkahlo : ‘ It is so, it mnst bo so, it always will bo so, but 
I cannot as a point of honour explain the reason. You knovy 
as well as I do that the British Government made this Kaj, 
and if that Govonnnont went down, where wouhl the ihy 

“ So wo parted, and I loft Benares no wiser on this point 
than when I came. At last, by the merest accident, I got 

the clue. . -ri i o 

“ In 1857, when we were immnred in Agra Fort, and it 

was my duty to control every item of disbursement, an appli- 
cant for his*^pension was announced : ‘ The Rajsdi of Benares !’ 

‘ YVho on earth are you?’ ‘ The Rajah of Benares, Buluin 
Btdiadui'. Come for my pension of two thousand rupees per 
mensem.’ I asked him to bring me all his papers ; he had 
no hesitation, and was, in fact, abundantly communicative. 

“ Now, never once' had the real Rajah of Benares given mo 
the least hint of any such person’s existence. Y’'et here was 
the grandson of the” rebel Clieyt Sing, whose expulsion bad 
been followed by the substitution of the present lino, rnceii'ing 
a Government 'bounty conditionally, like Sliimei of old, on 
his not crossing the boundary of the Agra district, and ho 
had contrived to get copies of secret papers, from which it 
appeared that the Court of Directors, perhaps in alarm at 
Burke’s vituperation, had of their own motion granted this 
allowance to the family of the deposed rebel. In reading 
flifisA rmnors. it recurred to me that on one occasion, when I 
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Bulum Baliadiir was fall of intelligence. He, of coarse, was 
brimful of loyalty, while ^ that other man,’ as he called him, 
was hei'^1 and chief in all the mutinies and local rebellions, 
and closely associated wdth the Nana, It was one of our 
amusements in the intelligence department, with which the 
llaj’ah of Benares was keeping up communication at great 
personal expense, and all the more valuable that we had no 
other, except via Bombay, to have B, B.’s grave reports of 
^ that other man’s’ defections. 

Not long afterwards came another accidental olueidatioii. 
The records of tlie Revenue Board had been gotten into the 
Fort and stowed anyhow In its recesses. When there was 
leisure for some arrangement, some papers turned up which 
had belonged to the old Benares Residency. Amongst them 
was some secret correspondence with Lord Corn^vallis, and 
this with others explained the mystery. 

The Benares Raj originated with Munsa Ram, a small 
landowner of Givngapoor, By the ability of Buhvunt Sing, 
and repeated cessions of the Nawaub Vizier, it extended to 
the whole proviiice, and Bnlwunt Sing fixed his hold of it by 
alliance with the English — a defection not foi\given nor for- 
gotten by Oude. 

Bulwmit Sing was succeeded by Oheyt Sing, who quar- 
relled with his minister, Owsan Sing, the grandfather of 
Decaarayun Sing. The minister took part with Hastings, 
Oheyt Sing intrigued with Francis. 

Then followed Hastings’s journey to Benares, the arrest 
of Giieyt Sing, his rescue, rebellion, defeat, and flight to 
Gwalior, and the selection of his successor. Hastings thought 
it due to Biilwunt Sing to choose his daughter’s son, Maheep 
Navayun. Had he followed the usage and traditions of the 
tribe, he would have reverted to the next male line of Deya- 
ram, of wliich Kooiir Juggut Sing was the representative,^ 

That might Lave passed away into oblivion, on tlie ad- 
mitted principle that if the paramount Government can 
depose, it can also choose ; but, unfortunately, Maheep 
Nurayim, jealous of Koonr Juggut Sing’s greater popularity, 
basely endeavoured, and for the time succeeded, in impli- 
cating Koonr Juggut Sing in Vizier. 'Alee’s rebellion. He 
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was deported to Calcutta, and, according to some accounts, 
died in gaol ; to others, committed suicide. Ultimately, 
Government gave a pension to his family, and Baboo^'Futteh 
Narayun, a worthy, harmless old gentleman, his descendant, 
is still resident at Benares. 

When I next visited Benares, I told the Eajah the dis- 
coveries I had made. He was not a little astonished, but, 
after many throes, spoke out to tins effect ; ^ Of course I 
know all about Bulum Bahadur, his visit to Bejegurli, and 
his detestation of that other man.’’ But is he not the 
lineal male descendant of Bulwmit Sing ? What am I that I 
should complain ? I am an interloper accoi'ding to the laws 
of the Boenhar tribe, and generally may pass, but we shall 
be interlopers still. By favour of the Britidi Government 
we might get over this, but the memory of Koonr Juggut 
Sing’s fate will never pass away. It can never leave the city 
of Benares, nor can the secession of Bulwmit Sing ever be 
forgotten in Lucknow. If you want me to be hanged as a 
traitor, you will get plenty of aid in those quarters.’ ^Bnfc, 
surely,’ I said, ^ Baboo Futteh Narayun Sing would not lend 
himself to any such intrigue?’ on no account,’ he 

replied ; but he pleasantly added : ^ He is always incurring 
debts, and 1, of course, shall pay them as hitherto.’ ^ Well,’ 
I said, ‘ I hope you and Deenarayun Sing will be always 
good friends.’ He smiled, ^ Certainly ; but, remember, 
Owsan Sing betrayed Cheyt Sing.’ 

Of course nothing of this inner revelation of Native cha- 
racter had been made to Mr. Tucker or Mr. Gubbins, and it 
is not surprising that neither of them formed just estimates 
of the two leading men of Benares during the mutinies. Mr. 
Tucker was too apt to consider physical activity an element 
of loyalty, Mr, Gubbins was extreme in his likes and dis- 
likes ; the consequence was, where, as the result subsequently 
proved, both had done their duty, one was extravagantly 
commended, the other disparaged. 

Deenarayun Sing behaved nobly ; but he had only a 
house in Benares, his landed estates were in another district 
out of harm’s way. The other had an extensive district to 
protect; his treasures were plundered to the cry of ^Tlie 
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CEEEMONUL USAGES OP THE DELHI FAMILY. 

[The following is the interesting note referred to 
page 24 :] 

“ 21, Meoklenburgh-square, W.C., June 29, ISfO. 
My deab and respected Friend,—! am hi receipt 
your favour of yesterday, and am glad to give. you as mu 
information as I can on the point in question. 

It is not the fact ‘ that since the time of Timour i 
meinber of the family, who had been in any manner mut 
lated, could sit upon the throne.’ The best proof of which i 



appendix. 

Jo death of Hamaym, which took place not more than a, bon* 
MX niontlis after las retaking IXdhi, rendered the people in 

in fiS Maho i>or!hrmed, as. 

m iict, Mahomedans do not consider it so important or 
nuhspensable a right .as the Jews do. ^ 

‘‘The intermarriages with the Hindoo princely families of 

tamily to adopt m.any Hmcloo enstoms .and ceremonies the 
consequence being th.at the male issue from tlie Hindoo 
prmcesses Hindoo religion, not circum- 

rntvbl Hindoo custom became 

which nS circumcised-a circnmstanco 

I f a STiperstitious notion amons the common 

2? e that the Royal family were not circumcised blCmf e 
mu J.atmn was considered a bad omen. 

ififeclmf^" circumcised on account of an 

circumstaiififl nmiDI 


jjiuiHUQoor iSimD was a mere 
of his consort; and this latter, who 
being nominated heir-apparent, orio-i- 
inal objection. “ 

information th.at I have been .able to 
be found satisfactorv, 

"6 me^ ever verj truly yours, 

“ Syed Ahmed. 



■POSTSCRIPT TO NEW EDITION. 


the CARABINEEBS ON THE TENTH OF MAY. 

^ It was stated in the first edition of this volume tint the 

at Meerut on the 10th of 
May , ltjo7, was delayed by the slow iirocess of a reffimeiit-d 
™ll-o.ll. TUs Colonel Oostanee de,.M, „d soppo^r M l* 

<Ic “ "l^l “ »'’'™W>»ing amount of documel.tarr evi- 

nSet. to X" T"*” 
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licsj at a considerable distanccj in a different direction, it 
seems tbatj on reacliing the gaol, it was found tliat tlie pri- 
soners had already escaped, so the Carabineers were ifiiarclicd 
back again towards the Native Lines. On their return, dark- 
ness having set in, they lost their way, although under the 
guidance of the staff-officer Avho had directed you to the gaol 
That this was the real cause of the tardiness with wliitd! you 
reported your arrival on the general parade to the Brigridier 
is sufficiently plain from the evidence wdiich you have afforded 
me. I have much pleasure in informing you that I am per- 
fectly satisfied of the truth of these statements. 

You may make any use of this letter tliat you may wish. 

I am yours faithfully, 

J. W. Kaye. 

** Major General Custance, C.B.’’ 


[After this had been published, I received another letter 
on the subject, which I also feel bound to publish ; and I am 
the more willing to give it publicity, because the record 
is highly honourable to the splendid regiment (though in 
May, 1857, owing to accidental circumstances, it was not in 
the height of its splendour) which Colonel Custaiice then 
commanded. I thought when I last saw it, on the occasion 
of Lord Mayo’s funeral, that such a regiment might have' 
demolished at least half of the Native Cavalry of Bengal :] 

Junior U.S. Club, Pall Mall, London, Peb. 27, 1871. 
Deab Sib, — On return home I have looked over my 
memoranda of Meerut and Delhi in 1857, and have carefully 
read the passage iff: yc>ur History to which Colonel Custance, 
of the Carabineers, takes objection. As I can personally 
vouch for certain points, I here state them. 

The Carabineers turned out with extreme rapidity. I 
ought to know, for it was I who ordered a sergeant of the 
regiment from the bridge close to the parade of the mutineers 
to run to Colonel Custance' himself, and I sent a rifleman 
also to the Brigade Office. This was the first intimation 
given, as the firing, in which Colonel Finnis and others were 
killed, was then proceeding. This sergeant afterwards told 
that Colonel Custance had ^instantlv ordered out his 
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relinient/ Mid, on_rea<:hm^ 

iS'/- ; f ®"5 gettincr ready 

and I hmrd the roll called in the troop nearett n ^\T-’ 

portaut duty which no good sergeant wHl oti? ori“' 

1- n;t 

Luuiv place It wasj I imagine, owincr in iha 
very la e arrival on the scene of General iwS |<lrh ! 
house, distant a long way off, and from whence, half dreJd 
and upset mentally and physically, he had been brought bv 
Lieutenant Warde, Eleventh Eegiment N I TTo ^ 

old aod Me. The Oa»M„eefe’'4^i“h,fe5 XS 
ideied not to tlie mutineers’ parade-ground close by but’to 
the prison some miles off, and the services of roWI 

SatTo'obeJ f of them able anrl 

Ser j ^ ^ 

f Carabineers had left their parade, I rode across 

Loth the paracIe-OTomicls of tlm u^n . fieross 

try to roach the house of Mrs. Chambers. «i*^ n 

and another officer wished to accompany me aiifWI^ S lellcy 
lent me his Arab. As I crossed Z T 
plundering my regimental magaziL; somTZ\ZT\ 

itifarSof'l'"^''’ DelCDeS-rrid’ 

kill Emir the 

IvinZlrl‘'^'Z* took little notice, but I saw several officers 
I> rag dead, and one dying raised himself as I passed I Iwl 
almost reached the house of Mrs. 01nmbej-« +i ' ^ ^ 

^■oraiKlah, and looking at me, when five or^^Sat -T; 
o„. to etj o.o”»; and forced 

low shots wore fired at ate. I returned to Colonel Cu^i, 
house, and then went to the Artillery Lines and ToZ if , 
repeatedly begged Ge„»nl Hewitt to lel’me rXtfS 
and gire warning. Colonel Smyth ancHfajor Harriott were 
%, and ae the Geneim, ^1 .n^tri;: ^ 
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refused ^unless I obtained Colonel Wilson^s permissioC’ 
That officer was actively engaged in the statioiij a very large 
one, and Ij owing to being inisdirectedj could not fi«d him ; 
and I corroborate his statement in your History dliat he did : 
not know that evening for certain ® where the enemj?- had 
gone/ Yon retain General Hewitt^'s, Colonel Smytlfsj and 
Major Harriott’s letters stating that I offered to ride tlirongh 
the mutineers to Delhi ; and General Hewitt states I did so 
at 7.30 r.M., lOtli May, 1857, but this was my and last 
offer to him, after an hour and a half had been lost l}y him 
in sending me again and again to Colonel Wilson for per- 
mission! 

The above proves the correctness of your narrative both as 
to the fact of the ^ roll-call,’ and that tlie eni^my could have 
been attacked in broad daylight on their own parades, and 
followed up to Delhi. That they were in a state of ^ scare,’ 

I could myself testify. Sir H. Durand and Sir G. Yule both 
speak in the attested copies of their letters in your hands as 
to the importance of warning the Delhi authorities of wdiat 
had happened. 

Both Colonel Custanee and his fine regiment wex’e in* 
ample time to have attacked the mutineers, and were quite 
ready for action; and it was, I submit, no fault of citlun* 
tliat the regiment was ordered off elsewhere, and onr kith 
and kin left to perish, 

I saw Captain Kosser, Carabinoors, late tlie same evening, 
and on iny stating that I had nearly reached Mrs. Chambers, 
he said ^ I will follow them now witli a troop,’ and, for aught 
I know, made the offer, but the enemy had then about four 
hours’ start. 

It was early next morning that I found Mrs. Chambers's 
body naked and burnt in the corner of her garden. I had 
been with her husband all night vainly searching for her, and 
he knew of my efforts to save her the night before, and often 
thanked me. 

As I was the only officer who offered to ride through tlic 
mutineers to Delhi alone, and who traversed tho city early 
next morning from end to end (alone also), to secure ihe 
prisoner alluded to in your History, I naturally felt deeply 
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Curt at my reception by General Hewitt, who insi<!tef1 T t,... 
romanc^Kg (until tl.o p„W 

ydth^ tl.a city .van M „f „™ed men. It^is 0^00^ 

‘tagl. a rabble at enee 

te ”f ricbaja Cross by not being allowed to go 

the my illness, after holding 

the flagstaff and guns, the only post that did not o-ive 

rBmmrS W ^ T 

Goiiornl rn ^ handy and the acting Adjutant- 

no!t ^ T that I bold 

]i;« l^stf getting down even into camp. I left 

his letter in your hands. 

“ You hold the written testimony of four colonels present 

IZf ' ^ ^ Of 

^ l^okyhit; but so able an 
ofheoi as General Norman or General Sir H. Durand (who 
states ifc was a most important service), would not have given 

mo credit if I did not deserve it. ^ 

1 referring to Colonel Custance in an iiitro- 

nc ory chapter to jmur next volume, or elsewhere, this note 

u y corroborating tlie accuracy of your History is at 

your sorvico If .bo evidouo, oLr iu l^buLte 

position can be of any avail, yon can make what use you 
J.Iease of this letter now or at any time. Thanking you for 
your personal courte.sy to myself, and with best wishes for 
tlie success of your iniDortant wrtrlr. 


[I have submitted tin’s letter to Genera! Oustanee. 
writes that- the roll-call which Captain Moller heard' 
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have been that of the unmounted men of the rogimeht. IIei% 
I must leave the question for the judgment of the public.] 

[As regards Captain Eosser’s offer to take a detacliinent of 
Cavalry and some Hoi'se Artillery guns to Delhi, on tlie night 
of tlio 10th of May, I should state that I have received a 
letter from Mrs. Eosser, enclosing ono from her husband, 
written shortly after the outbreak, most di.stiiu;tly asserting 
that he made the offer, which has been denied by tlie autho- 
rities ; and I must admit that all I have hoard, shico (he first 
edition of this work was published, strengthens the t-onvio- 
tion that the offer was made, thongh not, perhaps, in accord- 
ance with those strict military rules, which tlumgli recognised 
in quiet times, must be departed from in a groat crisis.] 
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